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LAMIA. 


Partn. 


In the dull catalo^e of common things 
Philosophy will clip an AngePs ivin^s, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 235 

Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 

Unweave a rainbow, as it ere while made 
The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade. 

By her glad Lycius sitting, m chief place, 

Scarce saw m all the room another face, 210 

Till, checking his love trance, a cup he took 

Full bnmm’d, and opposite sent forth a look 

’Cross the broad table, to beseech a glance 

From his old teacher’s ivnnkled countenance, 

And pledge him The bald-head philosopher 215 

Had fix’d his eye, without a twnnkle or stir 
Full on the alarmed beauty of the bnde. 

Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sveet pride- 
Lycius then press’d her hand, with devout touch, 

As pale It lay upon the rosy couch 250 

’Twas icy, and the cold ran through his veins ; 

Then sudden it grew hot, and all the pains 

Of an unnatural heat shot to his heart 

‘ Lamia, what means this ? \¥herefore dost thou start ? 

KnoVst thou that man ?” Poor Lamia answer’d not 
Ke gaz’d into her eyes, and not a jot 256 

Own’d they the lovelorn piteous appeal 
More, more he gaz’d his human senses reel 

truth. This is fine and good. It is vindicating the greater philosophy of poetry. 

At the same time, we wish that for the purpose of his story he had not appeared 
to give into the oommon-plaoe of suppoamg that Apollonius's sophistry must 
always prevail, and that modem experiment has done a deadly thing to poetry hy 
disoovenng the uatnre of the rainbow, the air, &o that Is to say, that the know- 
ledge of natural history and physios, hy shewing ns the nature of things, does 
away the imaginations that once adorned them. This is a condescension to a 
learned vulgarism, which so excellent a poet as Mr Keats ought not to have 
made The world will always have fine poetry, so long as it has events, passions, 
affeotdona, and a philosophy that sees deeper than this philosophy There will be 
a poetry of the heart, as long as there are tears and smiles i there will he a poetry / 
of the imagmation as long as the first causes of things remain a mystery " j 

237 Oanoelled readings of the mannsonpt, 'Destroy* for ‘Unweave’, and 
‘once’ for ‘erewhile’ 

239 The mannsoript reads ‘ By whom * 

243 Oanoelled reading, ‘ ensure ’ for ‘ beseech ’ 

246 7 The mannsoript reads — 

Had got his e\e without a tivinkle or stir, 

Fi\ d on the alarmed Beauty of his Bnde 
264-6 In the manuscript, 

Wherefore dost so start ? 

Dost know that Man ? 
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THE EVE OF 8T. AGEES. 


Tis dark the iced gusts still rave and beat : 

“ No dream, alas ! ^as ! and woe is mine 1 
“ Porphyro ■wall leave me here to fade and pine — 
“ Cruel I what traitor could thee hither bring? 

“ I curse not, for my heart is lost m thine, 

“ Though thou forsakest a deceived thing , — 

“A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wang” 


xxx'vaii. 

“ My Madeline ! sweet dreamer 1 lovely bndc 1 
“ Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 

“ Thy beaut}'’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dy^d ? 
“All, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
“ After so many hours of toil and quest, 

“A famish’d pilgrim, — sa-v’d by miracle. 

"Though I have found, I ■will not rob thy nest 
“Sa^^ng of thy sw'eet self, if thou thmldst well 
“ To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel 


vyx vrn. There is a rejected reading of line 1 in the Irfioker-Lamipson mann- 
Boripfc— 

My Madeline 1 Dark is this wintry night— 

and of line 4 

Ah silver shnne by thee w^ll I take rest. 

Line 8 originally began vrith the words ‘With tearful’, and there are two 
completed versions — 

■With features pale and mournful Pfignm’s weeds 


and 

Pale featured and in weeds of Pilgnniage — 
which stands nnoancelled. Lino 7 tras first ■written thns 

I have found, but will not rob thy dowuy nest I 

then 

Though I have found I cannot rob thy nest 1 
and finally the last three lines are left standing thns i 

Though I have found but cannot rob thy nest I 
Soft Nightingale, I’ll keep thee in a c^e 
To sing to me — but hark 1 the blinded tempest’s rage 1 

Woodhonse has ‘beauty’ for ‘beauty’s’ in line 3 The inverted oommM are 
closed at the end of the stanza by Woodhonse, and in Keats’s edition. Hnnt says, 
“With what n pretty vnlfol conceit the costume of the poem is kept np to tne 
third line abont the shield 1 The poet knew when to introdnoe apparent trifles 
forhidden to those who are void of passion, and who, feeling nothing intensely, 
nan intenaify nothing ’’ 




posTHDMona Airo rtJQmvE poems. 


Regions of peace and e\er!asting Jove ; 

Where happy spirtls, cto«m’d wUh circlets bright 
Of starry beam, and gloriously bedight, 

Taste the high joy none but the blest can prove: 
There thou or joinest the immortal quire 
In melodies that even Heaven liir 
FjU with superior bliss, or, at desire 
Of the omnipotent Father, cleavest the air 
On holy message sent~\Vhat pleasures higher ? 
Wherefore does any gnef our joy impair? 


la Uao 13. litre is aotiiag to eliow posftirelr to Those death the poet referst 

hTil 4t Sn mi. 4f*t 4hj. •kt.i.m «V. .e . .» .v. 


sssama in the first place that Eeata'a lamliSanty wiih ‘PsTchs ' w« derfred, not 
from the eiqwisto and rare little tolmne pnntod for Mra Tighe's friends in 1805 
and containing 'Psyche' only, hot from either the pwthttmtms qnarto of 1811 or 
one of the ocuro repnats of it Bitre he would had not enly 'Psyche,' bit a 
nniaoet of lyrtcs and sonnets, inclnding one which, trobeWy tnroiieB finding it 
copied la Keats’s wnting, hie hrather Q«o»e traasmtod acotg Keati’s fnritiT# 
P«««*J««"ed la oannscnpt. la the posthnaew velnae is gina the bat of 


•an wnof oi aeaw, xfie_ editor or the quarto layi " Her fears of death wm 
perfectly renCTod before «he qwttod this jceae of trial tnd nfferiagi and her 
spint departoa to a better ststo of exutence, eenfiding wlto heatenly Joy In the 
aceepUateud laTecfberEedeexaer". To this lUteaaat ho a^ ta VerM t 
If on this earth she passed in mortal goiie, 

A short end peinfhl pilgrio^ ih^ we 
Eer tad snmTon gneve, that Lore diTise 

Thou art not lostt-^ ^wtest song and pore 
^ith ns lUU lires thy Tirtaoos mind, and seems 
A beecon for the weary sosl, to gnido 
Ser safely thioagh Afiecbon’s wudmg path, 

To that eternal mansion gained by theo 1 

These Twsei imped W. T ) seem to indicate that the editor was 17111001 Ttghe of 
wooitotk in the County of Kiikenar, who himself “cnltiTBtod the Moses”, and 





posTHtjiioira Airo nramvE foems. 
SONNET. 


I Io'e» on a fair summer^s e\e, 

When streams of light pour down the golden west, 
And on the balmy zephyis tranquil rest 
The Sliver clouds, far— far away to leave 
All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet reprieve 
from little cares , to find, with easy quest, 

A fragrant wild, with Nature's beauty drest, 

And there into delight my sou! deceive 
There warm my breast wnth patriotic lore, 

/ate— on Sjdnej^s bier— 
their stem forms before my mmd arise ; 
rerhaps on wmg of Poesy upsoar, 

^ «3roppmg a delicious tear, 

When some melodious sorrow spells mine eyes. 


SONNET. 

Before he went to feed with owls and bats 
Nebuchadnezzar had an ugly dream, 

an Hus’ifs when she thinks her cream 
Made a Naumachia for mice and rats 
So scared, he sent for that “ Good King of Cats* 

Young Daniel, who s^n did pluck away the beam 
^I^rom out his eye, and said he did not deem 
I\® ^ stnw-his Cushions old door-mats. 

A horrid nightmare similar somewhat 

S!S;5,5S~SSH£s“- 

Perhaps on the wmg of Poesy upsoar. 

to .Ud> S..1, sm to b, 

»itk tk, udiiito a «.u fiSin ft™’, Mf. 

whMi ti!9 ToJaiae, imttea la ^23, onpaHjsieJ 

■»«. mblulKl to a. » fe» Jtm 1^., n, 

Naetaenth Caaiary * (1898i • it U <im«irfr***** Aaeciotei of tia 

Btejim'i Baperstlttaa nait to which it pcenn ia 





It vu cert^f most uuosl far Ketts to vmte » aosset vithaot k iu«I» 
ensue i ud it is l^s!)' t^tt lie Jetted thii one down la poacil la « not^ok 
vliicli be certasoly curled at that time wid did draft aoaoeta la. la anj cue he 


of ^tner merit, aad might -wbU be crtaiBMtwT. Tdis early performance aetma 
to haes qaite won the heart «f the genial tribo Boat, for in iaserling it ia bia 
werh#eha«ct«meditia“exqinaite”, and added that it ms "from the pea of 
the yoang poet <Eeat8)..,vho may already lay &o» elaim to that title t 

__ Tb» janufest he 

That alts la thadoer of Apouo’a tne.** 

’WoodhoBss preserred ia Us Comi^-pUce look a »oan»* ~ 
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POSTHUMO-DB AHD rDQmVE POEMS. 


Oh ! what a power hath white Simplicity I 
What mighty power has this gentle story ! 

I that for ever feel athirst for glory 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robins. 


TWO SONNETS. 


To Haydan, witk a Sonnet tvniten on seeing the 
Elgin Marbles. 

Haybon { forgive me that I cannot speak 
Definitively on these mighty things , 

Forgive me that I have not Eagle's inngs— 

That what I want I know not where to seek ; 

And think that I would not be over meek 
In rolling out upfoUow'd thundenngs, 

Even to the steep of Heliconian springs, 

Were 1 of ample strength for such a freak— 

Think too, that those numbers should be thine } 
Whose else ? In this who touch thy vesture’s hem ? 
For when men star'd at what was most divine 
With browless idiotistn — o’erwise phlegm — 

Thou hadst beheld the Hesperean shine 

Of their star in the East, and gone to worship them. 


fa TBMd to tha aub^aot of the aonaet to EsydoB it wtU ta roaeafeerej that tlif 
f^tor baan most anargetio to pmduag tlio gospel of the EJm Marblas. sad 
tost Ms fiieBBS cUimad for Urn toe distinction of belog th« first to spply to 
nodeniart «8 "pnaciples" ofthos* Immortal works. Iliese two sonnets appeared 
to ‘TheEa^or'for tii* ®Ui of Mmli 1817, signed «! K lot this *d not 
pwsBt las, y 10*1 Eune* from lettuig tkem do dnty for Ongual i^etry ** in 

to Ho. a (that, seanuogly, for 
April 1313) wito tks foil sigoatv» ”Jobn Keats." A companaea of toe two 
TfrscM Je^ me to tlie sopmsitioa tliatthe 'Annals* merely reprinted "copt" 
cut &oa Tie Ewmer,' with digit typ^apiical laxity i I do not trace two 
naaMcnpti Lord Heagliton tianspom the two lannets, and alters tie kea^sn 
wcordingty, reading 'lodesOTbable* for ‘undescnbable* to line 10 of the 
.anaet on toe Marhies, and gimg Jmea 12 aad 13 of toe other tons— 

With brainless (diotism wid o’trwise phlegm, 

Tboa hadst beheld Ow full Hesperian shine 
Bath the Terrians jmhlished to Xuta'i fafotime read as to the text, except that 
lames li« Hespemn * with ga i, jrofa'Wr not noting that toe accent was t" »■ 
read on toe third ijilshle — Stsptrian, Maydon appears to haf- *- 
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POBraoiioBB isB rromvE roEHa 


He’s gone , »rarh,f”““«tSh ?’’'''= 


TO 


Think not of it, sweet one, so ,~ 

Give tt not a tear, ^ ' 

Sigh thou mayst, and bid it eo 
Any, any where ^ 

Kd'&r,Si‘’ •^’ >“ »•» P-tas e™.. .0, . „ 

^y, Ltur vir 

* Watw-iwer? 

Would th» love tbeo mon 
V AaV«a» wr7 ic. 

■ n mtll htMbra'e?! “toSS “K “ S'»d 

ole^egj cf thfja rerses aad^ a cfwpajum b»ti?eea tie flJiasT 

»y«lf *» w editonS otSeMT wnaet , «d I gli3 

SS? 'UieOtiB' ImrtapositioiL 

flb<*u5» aa eogniTiiigof H„o ^ on a 

tagnjag tmn, it ttinij oatw wieatifl 

laccefsfiu laadiD j ud moctiea I«6*ad«r, bot htj 

'A M £ .K;?w5rl torch h 

JJ^ri «>? «««1‘ ll “WItVIot^ 
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Itrtnrj 331 
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jtftrttoa 342 





POST1IOMOU8 Ar.j} rnamvE poe?:£ 


Wlio to thy sacred and ennobled hearse 
Would ofTcr a bunit sacrifice of \crbc 

And melody. 10 

How heavenward thou soiindcit, 

Live I’cmple of sweet noise, 

And Discord itnconfoundcst, 

Giving Delight new joys, 

And Pleasure nobler pinions 1 !5 

O, where are thy diminions ? 

Lend tliinc car 

To a young Delian oath, — aye, by thy >^o il. 

By all that from thy mortal lips did roll, 

And by the kernel of thine earthly lo\c, 20 

Beauty, in things on earth, and things ab > e 
I swear 1 


Hunt's In my possession, I found, in oao of thco noto-looks vhcrcln ho vrroto 
and ro-\iToto his poimo piecemeal, what seems to lo tho actual start made by 
Kenta In pnrsnanco of hia fncad’s regnest. Perhaps that request waa accomoaalcd 
by an cncounu^ng “Here's a note-hook, Keats j po on I" At all events," here, 
between two partes of Hunt's cam verse', arc tho first seventeen lines of Keats's 
poem. In tho folio Shakespeare in Sir Charles Dilko'a possesnon tho complete 
poem is written! in Keats's autograph; there is another mannscript at the end of 
tho copy of ‘Qid 3 Tuion' raontioned Eovcral times in thc’O notes; and a fourth 
copy occurs in Woodhouso's Common-pheo book. In tho two Inst-namcd, tho date 
assigned to tho composition is tho 2lBt of January 1818. I presume lord Houghton 
gave tho poem fiom tho Bailey letter : tho variations arc inconsiderable, hlcdwin 
records in his Life of Shelley (Volume II, page 100) tho boliof that this poem 
had appe.arcd in n pcnodical, though not at that time included in Keats's works. 
I have not come upon tins pootn in ponodica! htcraturo \ but blcdvon maT bo 
right Tho draft of tho 17 lines commences vath a false starts * Father of S ro- 
Jeoted for “ Clnof of organic numbers ", Tho sixth and seventh lines are clearly 
meant to read f 

Mh what a mad endea\our 
Maketh he .. 

hnt 'mad' is badly wntton, and 'Maketh' is written ‘Macketh’ {not 
Worketh '). Of lino 12 there is a oincollcd reading 

O living fane of Sounds — 
whioh IS much hotter than 

Live temple of sweet noise 

hut had to ho rejootod on account of tho jinglo created hy * sounds ' and 
‘soundest'. Lino 17 is 

Lend thine e.ar i 

closed with a note of oxolumation ; so that tho carrying on tho sense to what 
lollowB in tho text was an aftorthought, 

20. lord Houghton reads ‘thy’ for ‘thine’. 

22, Ime, though in Lord Houghton’s editions, is not in either of 
Oharles Dilke’s manusonpte. 
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rosinoMOus Aim rccmvE poems. 


Adicit ! for, once again, (he fierce dispute 
Betwixt damnation and impassion’d clay 
Must I burn Ihrougli ; once more humbly assay 
The bitter-sweet of this Shakespearian fniit : 

Chief Poet ! and ye clouds of Albion, 

Begetters of our deep eternal theme 1 
When through the old oak Forest I am gone, 

Let me not wander in a barren dream, 

But, when I am consumed in the fire, 

Give me new Phoenix wings to fly at my desire. 


SONNET. 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before rny pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
I ^ooks, in character)-. 

Hold like nch garners the full ripen’d grain : 
\\hen I behold, upon the night’s starPd face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 


passivoner __ 
gradual ripening 


of great prodcctfoas 
® As nn instance of thls- 


than ft very 
i— observe— I 


ro-rcadtor SLesr • Thn^ ^^76 it Is ‘Written before 

from If , There nro sovcral points in which the manuscripts viirr 

mannsoripts Tbo'*^t I ‘lad the readings adopted above arc from these 

S ° ^ 2, where the older verrions 

Fair plumed Syren I Queen ! if far away I 

‘damS^fVlfrnYn Ihied, ‘Hell torment’for 

When I am through the old oak forest gone 

lettor*to these readings correspond with the 

^ ® brothers. Woodhouse roads ' this ’ for ' our ' in linri 0 • Lt tWi 

SyftflKt'TKu"!' -nraoript.. \7..4ta’. kSi'L 

in Sir "ohMi’a^iteo^i ‘“^r mannscript dated 1817 



FBUIGE TO mUHi: n. 


ESfl Li^uUc t mna af b«* nadbifi aad ctiiraM t«m{M ti tW 
pmot T«Its« an Oat* Kaatt*! Itttla took af bafa^npkj aa4 tn loljta ta 
PrWik Xocin aad Ikbari VtoAam a Omass-flan kwk tf tnuotfta 
cwiHori at pa{M xS-itT af tlta Pit&aa ta Tttasa I af tMs adltta 
Wkj ft baa baa ntpatai tkat tba la Gtatta Enta*! Ink ut la tba 
AaUfTBfktftbapaatantatbatafbliilfiar'ta^aw ttbdificafttatmttu Afut 
frto tba caiQj vartfiaUa tart that aQ bat aaa af tkta an la Gaeita Ea^'a 
vrltiafi ft li aVrloia a tttrml arHaaca tb* baal b tbit af a ataa, aad af 
tilt paiftaltT Bu vb* slfni kb aaaa aa Oacrc* ^ta n tba trrt Tba 

kak ratafta tbm b^acrapk pnaa af Eaata, aad alaa fom tnaaorfbad 
OtvTf torn tba pert'j auauerlfta, Ikam tka bet tkat k« yxt tka dab ICO 
cado kb dftattn, ft b att rtrj oafa t« dadan tbat, diilif tba tkm traeka 
arbkk tba hirtben fund tacttktr ti Xaaawy d tbat jaac, Oa«x« taptkar 
all ba enH cf Jika'a tapikO^ad *«k, takti{ rack kslttn^ aa vtn anllabh, 
ari oapytag frn kb bntbvr'a ar Bnvi a bnk vka aa dauebad wylaa wan at 
Laad. I'm tba ahaeat mtb appaanaca af tba UtUa ttliM, I Jadfa tbat ba 
(ot tba fiycn b on d tafatber ta Eatatk; aa kb tatert. Tba tftdht b tf 
itm{ haai kaXbar (eawbtda, I aboikd aaj), mfUj warkid | aad tka beek aTcaa 
baCy Tba ontota ban abaadj hwa daaerfbad ta tba fntua ta Taiaiaa L 
It rfaitM ta cay that tka laaaa ban »a* baa ftausad la at tba atd 
(f tba bnk, tkat tka l<trta am km ban itaayad tya tba vlflia] mtk 
act at, aad tbat tba beck b efldaOy kiavs aa I^crtea Kaancrlpt S710. 

Tacdkauc*! heA cf trasacripta baa baa a Oaiiimi ylirakeckbacaaH ft 
kappoM that ba aad br kb y mpcac a back peUbbad ta UU fay Taytar aad 
E«y br laa «i a edkary OamsasTbn Inkr Tkb piUkatka wai a 
^[tarta tthaia cf Ucak paper wftb a yctatad latndwtia, kad la breva {ntaad 
calf I asd ft wu catftbd Ika Iftcrcy Pbayt m, L a ytc n d O aia na yl a i c Beck. 
Tka ynUmtscy nattv ocai trti cf u aptoabry tmtlat, u abrldfsat af tba 
doifedln af Onxaftu ky Bbbap Ecnc, aai u lida, fwand with nen 
Tiriatloaii a tka wbkntad ^a af Ha lacka. lU tbb otnUaaj waa af 
eoena wutad Is tba dicmtcaMt cftbaeani bat tba kotk b ef food yapcc, tad 
'Waedknn yrtdacad Tciy wiw bn*»HV« fjC—, mna i al iy wkkb aatb detaUad 
k fanaatla b antto ad tbm|b tba fact aa ta a ta tka praeat talnc. Tba 
Onarcvflaea book a atil ii i tnaanipta cf M fawer tka tblrty'^wa pacBJ 
by Eacti, lacUaa tbua cf liabcIU, ibe Eta cf dc>*i Eypertaa. 

E.E.r 


DenaWUOa 
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POSTHUMOUS Am FUdlTIVE POEMS. 


4- 

Will you play once more at nice-cut-core, 
For it only will last our youth out, 

And we have the prime of the kissing time. 
We have not one sweet tooth out. 

s. 

There’s a sigh for yes, and a sigh for no, 
And a sigh for I can’t bear it 1 
O what can be done, shall we stay or run ? 
O cut the sweet apple and share it 1 


A DEAU6HT OF 8UUSHI2TE. 

Hence Burgundy, Claret, and Port, 

Away with old Hock and Madeira, 

Too earthly ye arc for my sport ; 

There’s a beverage brighter and clearer. 

Instead of a pitiful rummer, S 

My wine overbrims a whole summer ; 

My bowl is the sky, 

And I drink at my eye. 

Till I feel in the brain 

A Delphian pain — 10 

Then follow, my Caius ! then follow ; 

On the green of the hill 
We will drink our fill 
Of golden sunshine, 

Till our brains intertwine 15 

With the glory and grace of Apollo 1 


on ‘ ^ branght of Snnshine ' is part of the curious lottor to Ecynolds helonging to tho 
oXst 01 JaMajy 1818 montioned in tho bst foot-noto. The present ofiusion was onb- 
Mhed m Volume I of the ‘ Life, Letters &o. (1848 ), hut omitted firom the ‘Life 
Md iietters of 1867 as ‘ a page of doggerel not worth transcription Howadays 
students feel entitled to have even Keats’s doggerel, somo of whioh, by the hye, 
nos iM less reason (and rhyme too) than the present effusion — to my mind rather a 
ongnt and happy speounen, notwithstanding Keats’s own plea to his correspondent, 
ranting — hut the fact is, I cannot write sense this 
morning. With the view of giving Beynolds “some sense” nevertheless, he 

S ide to copy out his latest sonnet, “when I have fears " &o. To the present 
ent 1 have ventured to add a very obvious title. The British Museum Keats 
headed “Song,” dated 1818, and ending with line 16. 
® (kmmon-pfaoe hook, which at present begins with page 11, tho earlier 
loaves having been out ouf^ is deprived of the greater part of poem ; but on the 




iqeijshiies’ bote 

ifi cxpUMHan af tha Cffinat tjpa ■aylejad. 

Ta ode to pmot a Aificnlty thit atiMtiBM ui*M af Wtncn O* 

«gtW Twi aCta, epteltnx vW aatke'a nd •dite'i firta to a taxi Mk 
aocvE, S^lawtac fdaa kaa haaa adofUd. Ua Uxt tf tia aat^ tad its tiriuti 
ban Ws pztEtad thna^mt ta oUs^ typa. «UU all aataa adlad by t^ 
•dttor bxra Wa art la wiailinl tppa. It la hapad that tida txaoratlsa vlB ba 
ia*ad afw aaeS aerlaa ta tiur (aaizal nade aa wall aa ts tbo atsdaat 

T2.^It ii a ntte ef deabt vbatiKr acraa d tba tilha to tka Featkioan 
aid Ftftttra Foaaa oa Zaata^ « >at A atatasat vttk raced to tbaaa vQ la 
sado ta TaL GL 
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D k ft dtfididBo ?st vp Ii itivt dnb twrii thnUir to tlioM cf Ikirxtn. 
TtU 1 buk-kW loak, T«ktk, 7k 6^ It rniikfi if hilMtk, mdiif 
T InbeQal Ag- vttk (■ tto, Tjt 7 >Ai» | Pjjiud bjHuui 

IkTkco, WMtcblrai mrptgv Ad nitlmn it ui Oertoti, ari pu« 1 t* 
1S9 hJtttfn tbe Uf-tttki to Irak, ImUk, Tki £tv «f Pt tSi 

EkooCuteci Fmibi, ui Hjpoiloa. TWi m kauMtaM ta ■iftak 

niiilutkio«rkfBtMokfwtko,rMtBa4T«maUko,(l) l.amk, Tt»h..TT«, 
CS) Lt« AgMii (4) Poemi, ul (S) Hjpwrtoci. Tkii u* 
maland la Um tml np -with AmWo frmi | ui to tad EtmIu 

tko Firk oi Boob an aaibd at tbalnur aUa of Um haatMtita fa nalkr 
BaMueafitala Oa t&a mo of fcf* 186, tka tentit of Darboa b npaatad | 
tad than an alflt piw af laTtor tad n>ij ‘i irfllririMli. UgfaMa* vilk 
oca af Eadj mt ea. A Itrgt af tka ocafatti of tlu Tahima ftfQ azkta a tka 
poatb ■arwrrrtptt P rab aw r Stdair Oohia poMwa Uok^ Woo&aWi 
Kaaiiorfpt Eaata OoDaaafkoa kook, w ewtaeti of vldob laar laipifoa tka 
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looms in tho 1820 folnme In tho first plsce, the follovring title for it is sketenea 
a pencil on a Wank page of tho mnnoscript book 


LAMIA 


Hypenon, a Fragment, 


ISABELLA 

ST AGNES' EVE, 


and other poems 


Each mannsonpt that I have scon irill ho fonnd roferred to in its p’lce 
Tho Advertisement prefixed to tho pubUshcd volume appears to have boon sup- 
plied by the pnhlishors. It is dated “ricot Street, Juno 20, 1820," and reads 
as follows — 

"If any apology bo thought necessary for tho appcaranco of tho unfinished 
poem of Htpehion, tho pubbshers beg to state that they niono arc responsible, 
as it was printed at their particular request, and contrary to tho wish of the antho’. 
The poem was intended to have been of equal length with 1 MitMlOS, but tho 
reception given to that work discouraged tho author from proceeding " 

In a copy which recently camo into tho hands of Canon Aingcr, Keats has 
drawn his pen through and through this ndvortiroment, writing at tho head, " I 
had no part in this , I w as ill at the time.” Tho statement nl»nt ‘Endymion ' 
he has hraokoted off from tho rest, and beneath it he has written "This is a lie 1" 
In connexion with this unusual vohomonce of expression, it is but fair to 
mention that the Woodhouso Oommon-nlnco book, used by tho publishers when 
considering which of Keats's unpublishoQ poems they would issue in 1820, records 
a vote agtunst 'Hypenon' , and the inference is that they wore induced by Keats's 
friends to publish the framnent after alL 
The poems which this 1820 volume contains aro 


Lamia 

Isabella 

The Eve of Bt. Agnes 
Ode to a Hightingalo 
Ode on a Grecian Um 
Ode to Psyche 
Fancy 


Odo ["Bards of Passion"] 
Lines on tho lilormaid Tavern 
Bobin Hood 
To Autumn 
Odo on Ifclanoholy 
Hyperion, a Fragment 


Leigh Hunt reviewed the book in ‘The Indicator' for tho 2nd and 0th of 
August 1820 1 some of his observations on it oro oxcollent. Tho whole of them 
were reprinted in 1883 as an Appendix to tho second volume of tho Library edition 
of Keats’s Works. 


H.B F. 



LAMIA. 




Ob tb* Utb K«iti TToU i* S^tbsUi Uat b* kftd pooMdtd 

-nD Ttth Luoli, ftiMii* tit Int ptrt, 'wbeb ocultti «f tbevt 
tixAnd UMt> Et tddt, I ten met iopet tf tueia, teotw I nail 
9M it aj jiifKLfit MB tehtanttlf ubb I 7 ^ ten drat 1 tnt tB eatt 
ftlhn wra tit wld, I dLtH flid X 17 ontel Lerd Hotftein noate, so tit 
if Oiuto AmttifB Bttvb, ttet Etatt Tnta tt vtti (rtte etrt, tftar 
wii4i ittdj at IhTdia'i nntfldBtlsB. la lifut Knit vrutt to BtOtr frtB 
'WtaeWto sntlHUl tte teitteiitei Lute bibcm noeit wx. Ob 
tit 6 ti lif BntiiBter ISU it Tnta to Taykt ttet te ted lask tlaet 

tte tnetdf ( Qtte tit Orat ). lit ounm^ froD Tikb 
T«t«" Tu prtBm eocstfti of trextr^ tent, fbobotJ feCc^ nBatUr 
TEtttffl BpoD «t tldt Bslj It It t «nnQ 7 falthtd naraosTt, imllf i iT tt tc 
fcr tit prm lit extiut froa BctIcb data bM Ifm Ib it | tet titn la tte 
CoOeviBg fcot-oott a fagt li — *Tbn *txit of tbli ttory wQl be foond 

tn BortoD a Analocnj of Mdaoebo^ 3 . 5«X 3 . i/mi. tsi Suis. ui. 
It TB hot to M ftir BM tB caaacxlai wtti tbt lihtai^ tdltto of Ktate tertif 
mtaJBtd ia tte Tiyte ftedij 1 ad tt waa dltpeacd a te jpaiOe tiutfn at tte 
tamt ttaa at tte Tnatmlpt s EadrnWa, oarnWy tn 1807 ( 8 tt pa{t 69 of 
tte fint nteai Ib tte pnaot adttla v ItataS wartej 
Ou teU Frods TarW Pitenra ttefBad a nry kifh plaot to laaia aiBeB( 
Ktaix’i peoBt. Ib kit OeUn xreaaur nbotlsa te nyi 1 — 

Tte daaz, aaciiloe, aad tit natn iMit, mtal at cua tit 
***—»«• tt Diydcn'i TaUt 1 Ktata kim fratlj adxdta tit ilaiandilsat aad tit 
eeedtt-«Qwtcn U un aaated tten tn fwljmon « tte f^uffrai 
iteua te kaj idmttaUj tesd cad ca/tatnad tte tela not tetna a Utte-nna 
tnaboat tf tte Hatet cad tte apI|UBiBiatie kxo eirdid te MrfBotko iy 
Fopai A. tittb «f tte aazty Kanurtoe nastas tet tten emrdu!^ mBkaa tt 
tmaglBJttn tioH tpttteca tccrtB^ teU er bgOw Ttioi tb fad li tte 
ntiaa d ISl? aid UdS, ten Eea setib ylaoa to tit ttetan and bold toaotea 
cT Biitacty aft SetaUi at lobrv Biff iWjmkH m terard ta lerlai and 
terOdiKli^ pnfntaai tit Ttela fi vqnst rrw tte parte miy vord tn tta 
plcea, and yiaidtag Ha diet ta fihf Tte ikyst, la gndymtam da he ad, 
n ntnigBC witi n ovnltct «aat, a Bpoamlin taiony Xotia Want on ny 
tar a teia hit tit ittkata dafaBtn d TbsO i texualar la tte Edomia 1 
tte Boto d Ua Biukte tEiac WBatata ti, teHBt dt^m, meted v|cd a dlnnnt 
tn aU i f i l. I QBBi tilt u an {QutiatkB, Titteat TtdrtiJr to nn hr tte 
pT^n*! tetwaa tit tro cnat Foctaj yat tb an mi tided d iraad ftyU 

tj tte ^ aalatta arni Tiki l^daT leai twig Hit ti^ af^ilcra ta 
TMftg pft Yl, It U t aiit tn Tttiant hrtailiis tit e nmnt ad eeatiixtty cf tte 
■t&a. 

Tte Tdkmot ftna ta titt paaap tiu tempnad petota to Him 886-300 tf 
Fiftli 

Aid u it frea cat tmot TU Tiiolnf 

Into anattez, ^ to atas, 

A aoac of 1 dt% tea rrtai v aartin tyra^ 

'WiOa, Hitiw tea^ tteftaafaaT ta ttelr pnltTn Im. 

D k ta €* paaan fatlawtiA ta Hbm 301 ta 321, tiat tte ttemt of teada 1 kb( 
ti mOy to tzToUttly umw— tte tetf ttnif aot flm, kot tte umtar itattna 


« tito kk and k cet if tte ptaoBifii tf Eadyrdn koda to tte 
l appo^tka tiat Xak kaA mOy jnUtd by tUa Ttcltdil Imbb ta wdud. 

T 
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Paignvo snys, very liappilTi that ‘'Lamta Is tmly Grech in its direct Incidity 
of phi^o, in its tenches fresh from Kntoro, in its de'criptivo details snbordinatod 
to serious human interest It is Greeh also, (though of a lorrcr pt’a-e), in its 
simple Bonsnonancss, vhich indeed, at times, though rarely, paftes the lino of 
taste Some writers of moJem date have gnincQ tho praise of Iw ng Greek 
linguistic turns, qnaint archaeological nconracy, or haldnees inppo'cd statnesqno — 
Keats cares for none of these things , to far as ho is Grc'’’ , ho is so hy hlrthright , 
yet, as more truthful dcccnption, nothing, prohahly, can bo found more tmo to 
Hollenio life than such a picture ns that ... of Oorlnth at night-falL” (Sco lines 
360 to 361 of Part L) Palgravo adds — 

"Lamm is, however, essentially ‘romantic’ rather than ‘ classical,'— as the 
Etc of ,SC Af)»cs is n frank piece of mcduaovnl legend 

"Poetry more ahsolntely and tnnmphantly poetical than thee two tales dis 
play, I mow in no literature if tho estimate may ho hamvrded, they nppear 
to me emphaticallv tho masterpieces among tho Poet's longer wo-k ” 

Ono need not mspnto a olnim so well sustained, hnt it seems to me that in 
exalting ‘Lamia’ and ‘The Eve of St Agnes’ ahovo ‘Isabella' and ‘Hyperion,’ 
there is danger of giving too much wcignt to tho treatment and not enough to 
tho substance of tho several works 

H. B r. 



LAMIA. 


PART L 

UPON A time, b efor e the faery brt>odj 

Drore Nymph and Satyr from the prtwperota woods, 

Before kmg Obenra'a bnght diadci^ 

Sceptre, and mantl& clasped with dewy gem, 

Fn^ted away the Dryads and the Fauns 5 

From ntthes gr rr^n and brakes, and cowslip'd hwns. 

The evcr-immen Hermes empty left 
Hu goklen throrte, bent warm on amorous theA 
From high Olympas had be stole® light, 

On thu tide of Jore a doads, to escape the tight 10 

Of hu ereat inznmoser and made retreat 
Into a forett on the shores of Crete. 

For somewhere In that sacred bland dwelt 

A nymph, to whom ad hoofed Satyr* kndt 

At whose white feet the langud Tntons pcmred 15 

Pearls, while on land they wither'd and adored 

Fast by the sprmg* where she to bathe was wont, 

L Tit dim a qmwDtd nadln^ ta mastle' la 

OrtPi KttXKanMHi, u rodwtd by Otffl;* Buljs, tha fi^Certag itzlilif 
psnlU spyecn (Bo^X Rut lB3-6)i — 

Otr Bcid-pli, Itw^ BTtmi, BaWm, Fmjs, 

Who inn okirt Bprtap, mgb mutaUlMB, Weedt sad laraw 
(^Da vita itBOi y«t vt sot to hmtsw 
tWwttin BtutBtodft WtT 

JU pan 179 ef tba tot Tatiot of tbit tdKfcii if Ziala nueet in atm tn tit 
iut pfaiea t?Mt nad (hid ts Ssadyi't twilsa | sal tie flnfotu uset ms to 
r*|iftrt tbit Tltv itaewbst itraigly Hmerti, ta tin itxti Bow vt lam tit 
cf tit pHwati tf I^ds ebcB^ tt fragi for tidr wultT to Tttora, whan 
AHd in tit Elddlt et s lakt iaduat Chid t l apito r to tik ail Lyoka galdt ■ 
qont Ua 320-1) i — 

TTwi uki tf Vywph, cr Ihxaa, tiwtix mUt, 

Ornalltiod. Bit Lydia tin nyly’d. 
lad in Ui nply w« fad Istoci, dta^tor if On tit Btia, a«n»d i 

naat hu w U ii «f fltiiy-lnd to m BaglU trftntim, lad rvCekit to aeetuat 
ts tit jKweaea d Em( Obtne n Hat S. 

15. daotUtd Baauotpt niliii£ And at wboao feet 
B 
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twnA. 


Part L 


And in those mends \ihcrc sometime she mif;ht haunt, 
Were streun rich [’iff;, uni noun to anj Mu-,! , 

Though Fancy’s casket uerc unlock’d to choo^u 20 

Ah, uhat a uorld of love was at her feet 1 
So Hermes thought, and a celestial iical 
Burnt from his winged heels to either car, 

That from a whiteness, as the lillj clear, 

Blush'd into roses 'mid his golden Inir, 25 

Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare 

From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he fiew, 

Breathing upon the dowers his passion new, 

And wound with many a river to us head, 

To find where this sweet njmph prepard her secret bed 30 
In vain , the sweet nvinph might nowhere be found, 

And so he rested, on the lonelv ground. 

Pensive, and full of painful jealousies 

Of the Wood-Gods, and even the verv trees 

There as he stood, he heard a mournful voice, S5 

Such as once heard, m gentle heart, destrovs 

All pain but pity thus the lone voice spake 

“When from this wreathed tomb shall I awake ' 

“When move m a sweet body fit for life, 

“And love, and pleasure, and the ruddj stnfc 40 

“Of hearts and lips ! Ah, miserable me ! ” 

The God, dove-footed, glided silently 

Round bush and tree, soft-brushing, in his speed. 

The taller grasses and full-flowering weed, 

Until he found a palpitating snake, 45 

Bright, and cirquc-couchant in a duskj brake 

She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermihon-spottcd, golden, green, and blue , 

Stnp’d like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

E/d like a peacock, and all crimson barPd , ^ 

And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed. 

Dissolv'd, or brighter shone, or intenvrcathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestnes — 

So rambow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

48 Originally, ‘Cerulean spotted'. Lcigli Hunt, in his ronovr of tt® 
Lamia’ volnmo In 'The Indicator,’ says of this passage — "Tho admiration, pity, 
and horror, to he excited hy hninanity in n hmto shape, were never perhaps called 
npon hy a CTeater mixture of beauty and deformity than in the picture of this 
Meatnre. Our pity and enspioions are hogged hy tho first word t too profuse and 
vital beauties vrith ■which ^e is covered seem proportioned to her misery and 
natural rights 5 and lest we should lose sight 01 them in this gorgoonsness, the 
woman s mouth ’ fills us at once with Bhuddenng and compassion.’’ 



Ftrt I. 
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She fcem d, at once, some penanc’d bdj cH!^ Q 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon s sell 

Upon her crest she wore a wannhh fire 

Sprinkled with stars, like Anadne s tiar 

Her head was serpent, but nh, bitter sweet I 

She bad a woman’s mootb wlUi oU its pearls complete i CO 

And for ber cres what coold scch tyis do there 

But weep, and weep, that ther were bom so tur? 

As Proserpine stHl weeps for ncr Sicilian air 
Her throat was serpent, btn the words she spoke 
Came, as throcgh babbling boney for Lo\-e’s sake, C 
And tnas while Hermes on bis pinions lay 
like a stoop’d lalcon ere be takes bis prey 

“Fair Hermes, crown d with feathers, flattenng light, 

“ I bad a splendid dream of thee last night i 
“ I taw thee sitting on a throne of gold, 70 

* Among the Gods, trpon Olympoi old, 

“The only tad one for thoa didst not hear 
“The soft, latC'fiQger'd Moses cbatmtmg ckar 
“Nor even ApoHo when be sang alone, 
“Deaftohistnrobbuigthroat'tking long mclodtoirs moan. 70 
“ I dreamt I ow tbee, rob’d lo purple flakes, 

“ Break amorous tbrcmh the dooos, as morning breaks, 
“And, swifUr as a bright Pboebean dart, 

“ Strike for the Cretan rslo t and here thoo art 1 

“Too gentle Hermes, hast thou foond the nuudl S) 

^VheIeat the star of Lethe not delay’d 

His rosy eloquence, and Urns rnguued 

“Thou smooth lipp’d serpent, surely high Inspired 1 

“Thoo beauteous wreath, with melancholy eyes, 

“Possess whaterer bliu tboo const devne, tS 

“TeDing me only where my nraph Is fled, — 

“ Where she doth breathe I “Unght planet, thoo hast said, 
Return d the snake, “ but seal witL oaths, fair God 1 
“I swear said Hermes “by my scrpeut rod, 

“ And by thine aves, and by thy starry crown 1 GO 

light flew his earnest woros, among the blotscmi blown. 
Then thns again the brilUaoM feminine 
“Too frail of heart I for this lost nymph of thine;, 

“Free as the air Invisibly sbesUaya 

88. Tkt m mmtpt rwdi direr ibr spleDdkl 

7& la mnuedyS-r 

And, sviniy u a mttrioB d {hcebeaa dart, 
a nadlag vhhh lUhi tki aewat frea tk« MOad ta tk* ftot irlhkU sf tki weH 
PSohaa 

03. rwwJiil T«*tT.g^ Sopoh of heart 1 
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MIIIA. 


’art I 


/ 

CrVd, “ Lycius 1 gentle Lvcn»; ! 2-prc^snnt days D5 

' “ She tasict-- <rht nn-^Jc-n^ccn her nimble feet 
“Leave traces in the grass and /lowers succt , 

“ From weary tendrils, and bow’d branches grten, 

“She plucks the fruit unseen, she bathes unseen 

“And by my power is her beauty veil'd IW 

“To keep it unaffronted, unassail’d 

“By the love-glances of unlorcly eyes, 

“Of Satyrs, Fauns, and blear’d Silcnus’ sighs 

“ Pale grew her immortahtj , for w oc 

“ Of all these lovers, and she gnc\ cd so 105 

“ I took compassion on her, bade her steep 

“Her hair m weird s>Tops, that would keep 

“ Her loveliness invisible, >ct free 

“To wander as she loves, in libertj 

“ Thou shalt behold her, Hermes, thou alone, liO 

“ If thou wilt, as thou swearest, grant my boon 1 ” 

Then, once again, the charmed God began 
An oath, and through the serpent’s ears it ran 
Warm, tremulous, devout, psaltcnan 
Ravish’d, she lifted her Circcan head, 

Blush’d a live damask, and swift-lisping said, 

“ I was a woman, let me have once more 
“A woman’s shape, and charming as before. 

“ I love a youth of Connth — O the bliss 1 
“ Give me my w'oman’s form, and place me where he is 120 
“Stoop, Hermes, let me breathe upon thj brow, 

“And thou shalt sec thy sweet nymph even now ” 

The God on half-shut feathers sank serene, 

She breath’d upon his eyes, and swift was seen 

Of both the guarded nymph near-smilmg on the green 125 

It was no dream , or say a dream it was, 

Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass 
Their pleasures m a long immortal dream 
One warm, flush’d moment, hovering, it might seem 
Dash’d by the w'ood-nymph’s beauty, so he bum’d , 130 

Then, lighting on the pnntlcss verdure, turn’d 

104. The mannsonpt hns * wox ’ In place of ‘ grew ' 

106 In the mannsoript, ‘ bad not ‘ bade ' as in tho printed text. 

114-16 There is an Aezondrine hero in the mannsoript — 

^arm, tremulous, devout, bnght-ton’d, psaltcnan 
And the ne^ line is — 

Ravish'd she lifted up her cu-cean head, 

a reading ■which, like that of line 78, shifts haokwards the accent on tho last tvord 
hut one. Line 116 begins with * Blush d to hve damask ’, 

123i Tho mannsoript reads * sunk ’ for * sank *• 
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To the nrtKjod la'i floorofdiT . 

Delkate, ptrt to proof the mhe 

So done, ttpon the nymph his he bent 

Foil of adc^Q^ tears and blandishment, US 

And towards her ttept she, Uke a moon In wane, 

Faded before him, co w er 'd, nor could restram 

Her fearful sobs^ self folding like a flower 

That Aunts Into rtself at cremng hoar 

But the God fostenng her band, 119 

She fdt the warmth, her eyelids open d bland. 

And, h'ke new flowers at mommg song of bees. 

Bloom d, and gave up her honey to the lee^ 

Into the green recessed woods they flew j 

Nor grew they pale, as mortal lovm do. lU 

Left to herself^ the s er p en t now began 
To change her elfin blood m madness ran. 

Her mo^ foam d, and the gnus, tbercwrlb besprent, 

Wther'd at dew so sweet and virulent t 

Her eyes In torture fix'd, and anguish drear ISO 

Hot, chu’d, axkl wide, wrth Ud Luto all sear 

Flash'd phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear 

Tfaecoloun aB Infiamd thro^bout her trim. 

She writh'd about, convuls'd with scarlet pain 
A deep Tolcanlan yellow took the place IS 

Of all her milder otooned body's grace t 
And, os the Ura ravishes the me^ 

Spoilt oil her silver moil, and golden brede | 

Made gk>^ of all her freckling streaks and bars, 

Echps^ her crescents, and lidrd up her stars 10 

So in moments few she was tmdrest 
Of all her sapphires, greens, and amethyst, 

And robiousHir^ent i of all these bereft. 

Nothing but pain and oglmess were left 

Still shone her crown ( that vanish’d, also she IG 

Melted and disappear'd as suddenly | 

And in the air bu new voice toting soft. 


UX n* ■nsBriyt nab bngroaiaria 

l4X OmwIbJ msa i wri yt nndlu And ibo Bke flowers.. 

160-8. KUMertait nsdi Tmesnko tli* flzil (dtUn votcsnkii Us 
' Mon iQuBw U saeerd wttk yost'i tolcattea, tac thb tld 
fa (ktnoSwlitie ef th* mMsiy of laals u tntnioeisf ooe* 
Locoan ih* Byllifa penosil ott^ d eoBissa sin vifaoM or nlosao 
fau 168 tk* lid vwd tnfa^ efasriy ts Us sans tt smhroUsTT 
tn Odo to s Onetn Ura. 

. . ■& Iks wsmwrrfyl nsli — 


Andbcr oev vofee, soft tming tn tba sir 
Cried Lydns I fcotle L ydu s, wba«, sk srfaere 1 


i 
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LAMIA. 


Part L 


_ “Lycms 1 gentle Lya'is L’l-^iJornc aloft 

Wftli fhE OiV'gLit nnsto-^ibout the mountains hoar 
These words dissolv’d Crete’s forests heard no more. 170 

Wliither fled Lamia, now a lady bright, 

A full-bom beauty new and exquisite ? 

She fled into that valley they pass o’er 
Who go to Connth from Cenchreas’ shore , 

And rested at the foot of those wild hills, 175 

The rugged founts of the Pencan nils, 

And of Ulat other ridge whose barren back 
Stretches, with all Us mist and cloudy rack, 

South-w'estward to Clcone 'Ihcrc she stood 

About a young bird’s flutter from a wood, lEO 

Fair, on a sloping green of mossy tread, 

By a clear pool, wherein she passioned 
To see herself escap’d from so sore ills, 

While her robes flaunted with the daffodils 

Ah, happy Lycius 1 — for she was a maid 1B5 

More beautiful than ever twisted braid. 

Or sigh’d, or blush’d, or on spnng-flow ered lea 

Spread a green kirtlc to the minstrelsy 

A virgin purest lipp’d, yet in the lore 

Of love deep learned to the red heart’s core 190 

Not one hour old, jet of sciential brain 

To unperplex bliss from Us neighbour pain , 

Define their pettish limits, and estrange 
Their points of contact, and swift counterch.'mge , 

Intngue with the specious chaos, and dispart 195 

171-2 In tho mannsorlpt, according to a good practical niothod Kcata had la 
BTioh cases, the note of interrogation is after ‘ Lamia and a fall stop at 
‘exquisite’ 

173-4, The manuBoiipt reads 

She fled into that I'alley they must pass 
Who go from Connth out to Ccncreas, 

another instance of ohan^ for tho sahe of altering tho accent. There is yo* 
another instance in line 176, which stands thus In tho mnnnsoiipj; 

The rugged paps of little Perea's nils, 

thongh hero there is an additional and perhaps stronger reason for the change 
182. See note to ‘£ndyinlon,' Book L line 24R 
185 The mannsorlpt has three lines in place of this one — 

Ah ! never heard of, delight never known 
Save of one happy morti I only one, — 

Lycius the happy for she was a Maid 
V 192 In the mannsorlpt, ‘ her ' for ‘ Us 




Firtl 


nmk 


It* roo*t anibigticm*w5r*k floor of d*y ^ 

A* thoogh In Copida college thei— j-ptittr" 

Swe^ dlys a ki\^y gradoatb (till onibent, 

And kept bis rosy term* m ime Ucgmsbment 

Why this £air creature chose so feenly 80 

By the wajnde to linger we shall k« 

But first "tu fit to tell tow *he could mQ»o 
And dreacDy when in the serpent pnion boose, 

Of aH sbe list, ttrsoge or magnificent 

How ever where she wilPd, her spirit went 20 

\Vhether to faint Elysiom, or where 

Down throng tresi-lifhDg wave* the Nereid* fiair 

Wind into Thetis’ bower oy many a pearly ttair 

Or where God Baccho* drams his cnpu divine, 

Stretch d oot, at case, beneath a glutinon* pine I 211 

Or where m Pluto’s garden* palace 
Molaber’s colomna gleam In fiu* punian lio& 

And somedmes mto aoe* sbewx^d send 

Her dream, with feast and noting to blend j 

And once, while among mortal* dimming tbni, 211 

She law tM yoong Connthun Lyaos 

Chanotmg foremost m the ennoa* race, 

Like a^ung Jove with calm nseagtr lace, 

And fell into a swooning love of bun. 

Kotr on the moth dme of that ereoing dhn a 

He would return that way as well she knew 

To Corinth from the shore , for freshly blew 

The eastern soft wmd, and his galley now 

Grated the quayatones with her braxen prow 

Id port Ceo^reas, from Egioa isle Z3 

Fr^ anchor'd 1 whither he had been awhfie 

To sacnfico to fore, whoso temple there 

Waits with high marble doors (or blood and incense rare. 

Tore heard hi* vows, and bettered hi* desire 

For by tome freakfhl chance be made retire S3 

From hi* companxras, and set forth to walk. 

Perhaps grown weaned of thdr Corinth *tnlk 
Over the toGtaiy hin« he fared. 


19& n* w— — mil Tbdr frr Its 

IdB. Ocwpul vM tfili EIh Ksiysu^ aov nex tj B U y (potaf (firuS) twtei 
ffjri-cndumtrt, ti PnldgM ta xk* PiIbsms 

nk n* Ttw £sr PUrrHn Udo vti* w rilUa ti tk* int tastaaoit Int 
£ir Tu itndc la A t i cf long As bu itudi ta Iks flnt •Amis, 
I T—ta nitmd It Bl T ivrpiri 

QS. OrlgtasHy la baibour Caacnss sharsd vtlk tkt hzs nnh a 
n pris ths soonS as la Bm 17^ 
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LAIUA. 


Part I 


Gra;id*,‘‘ Lycms 1 gentle Lyci'\5vt”'tt*ir appcircd 
His phantasy V,JD3i,‘=iiai; where reason facies, 235 

In the calm’d tccilight of Platonic shades 
Lamia beheld him coming, near, more near — 

Close to her passing, in indificrcncc dre^ir, 

His silent sandals s\scpt the mossy green , 

So neighbour’d to him, and yet so unseen 219 

She stood he pass’d, shut up in mjstencs, 

His mind icTapp’d like his mantle, while her eyes 
Follow'’d his steps, and her neck regal white 
Turn’d — s\llabling thus, “Ah, Lycius bright, 

“And will you leave me on the hills alone? 2i5 

“ Lycius, look back 1 and be some pit> shown ” 

He did , not with cold wonder fearingly. 

But Orpheus-like at an Eurjdicc , 

For so delicious were the words she sung, 

It seem’d he had lo\'’d them a whole summer long 250 
And soon his eyes had drunk her beaut) up. 

Leaving no drop in the bewildenng cup, 

And still the cup was full, — while he, afraid 

Lest she should ^'anlsh ere his hp had paid 

Due adoration, thus began to adore , 255 

Her soft look growing coy, she saw his chain so sure 

“ Leave thee alone I Look back 1 Ah, Goddess, sec 

“Whether my eyes can ever turn from thee 1 

“ For pity do not this sad heart belie — 

“ Even as thou vanishcst so shall I die 250 

“ Stay 1 though a Naiad of the nvers, stay ' 

“ To thy far cvishes wall thy streams obey 
“ Stay 1 though the greenest woods be thy domain, 

“Alone they can dnnk up the morning rain 
“ Though a descended Pleiad, wall not one 2G5 

“ Of thine harmonious sisters keep m tune 
“Thy spheres, and as thy siher prow' shine? 

“ So sweetly to these ravish’d cars of mine 
“ Came thy sweet greeting, that if thou shouldst fade 
“ Thy memory will waste me to a shade — 270 

“For pity do not melt 1 ” — “ If I should stay,” 

236 The manesoript reads * platonian shades ' 

260 After this line, the inannsaript has on additional one, on Aleiandrino — 
Thou to Elysium gone, here for the vultures I 

The suppositions of Lyoins os to who the fair apparition may ho recall onnonsly 
the Bonnises of Endymlon oonoeming his mistress’s identity Bee Book II, 
lines 689-96 

270 *Thy memory’, the reading of the first edition, id also the original 
reading of the mannsorlpt^ whore however the words are altered to ‘Their 
memones ’ 
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SaW Lamii, "bcre, upon tbi« floor of clay 
“And pam my itcpj upon thoo flower* too roogli, 

“\Vhat canit thoQ »ay or do of charm enoogh 
“To dun the mcc rcmembranco of my home? C5 

“Tbou const cot ask me with thee hm to roam 
" Otct these hlU* and \aiei, where no joy i*,~ 

“ Empty of Unmonahty ana bhs* ! 

“ Thou art a scholar llydos, and most know 

“Th^ fioCT tplnti cannot brathe below C30 

* In homan cumes, and five Alas I poor rontb, 

*‘^Vha^ taste of purer air bast ibon to soothe 
“ hly essence ? ^Vhat serener palaces, 

** \Vbere I may all my many senses l^ease^ 

“And by m^enoui heights a hundred thirsts appease? 8S 
■ It cannot be — Adico I “ So said, she rose 
Tiptoe with wtute arms spread. He, sick to lose 
Tbe amorous promise of her lone complain, 

Swoon’d, murmuring of lore, and pale with pain. 

The crod lady without any show O) 

Of sorrow for her tender tanmnie’s woe, 

But rather if ber eye* coold bngbter be, 

With brighter eyes and slow tmemty 

Pot her new Ups to his, and gave a^b 

The IsTe she had so tangled in her mesh t9S 

And as he from oae trance was wakening 

Into ariotber she began to sing 

Happy In beauty life, and lore, and every thing 

A song of love, too sweet for earthly lyre*, 

^Vhlk, like held breath, the star* drew in ther panting fire*. 
And then she whrsper’a In such trembling too^ 301 

As thiose who, safe together met alone 
For the first tune through monv anguish d days, 

Use other speech than looks } adding him raise 

Hit drooping bead, and dear his soul of doubt, SB 

For that the was a sroman, and without 

Any more snbtle fluid m ber rems 

Tb^ throbbing blood, and that the self-«ame pains 

Inhabfted ber trail strung heart as his. 

And next the wonderM how hi* eyes could 310 

Her face to kmg in Corinth, where, she said, 

She dwelt but half retir’d, and there had led 
Days happy as the gold com couM invent 

172. Is tlu Bsxwedrt T(rl ben set oeear ta fah Un. 

XEr7 lhansttn rwataf* if tbi iiniimt/1, TIp>m wtib vUt* iprewl 
■nns ia4 Oa tiptoe vkb whhs arms 

901 Ibi mti ml pi rw^ tboDgfa ftr tbrasb 

906. OmDid osssjuxlpt ZHiltsx^ Tlwa tfaroCbcd ta his ' 
n. B 


Without the aid of love , yet in content 

Till she saw him, as once she pass’d him by, 315 

Where ’gainst a column he leanWhoughtfully 

At Venus’ temple porch, ’mid baskets h^eap’d 

Of amorous herbs and flowers, newly reap’d 

Late on that eve, as ’twas the night before 

The Adonian feast , whereof she saw no more, 320 

But wept alone those days, for why should she adore ? 

Lycius from death awoke into amaze, 

To see her still, and singing so sweet lays , 

Then from amaze into delight he fell 

To hear her whisper woman’s lore so well , 325 

And every word she spake entic’d him on 
To unperplex’d delight and pleasure known. 

Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 
Of the sweets of Faenes, Pens, Goddesses, 

There is not such a treat among them all, 330 

Haunters of cavern, lake, and waterfall, 

As a real woman, lineal indeed 

From Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed 

Thus gentle Lamia judg’d, and judg’d anght, 

That Lycius could not love in half a fright, 335 

So threw the goddess off, and won his heart 
More pleasantly by playing woman’s part, 

With no more awe than what her beauty gave. 

That, Avhile it smote, still guaranteed to save 

Lycius to all made eloquent reply, 310 

Marrying to every word a twnbom sigh , 

And last, pointing to Connth, ask’d her sweet. 

If ’twas too far that night for her soft feet 

The way was short, for Lamia’s eagerness 

Made, by a spell, the tnple league decrease 315 

To a few paces , not at all surmised 

By blinded Lycius, so in her compnzed 

They pass’d the city gates, he knew not how. 

So noiseless, and he never thought to know 

As men talk in a dream, so Connth all, 3 

Tliroughout her palaces impenal, 

And all her populous streets and temples lewd, 


320 The mantiscript reads ‘ of which ' la place of ‘ whereof’. 

322. In the mannecnpt — 

Ljcius from death woke into an amaze I 

328. Palgrave rightly points to this passage as one which “passes the line ' 
taste whilst here also the Penx and Adam tench a dissonant note " 

349 Cancelled mannscnpt reading, ‘ never car d to know 
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Mutter'd, nke tempot ta the dltance brew’d, 

To the wide spreaded night abore her tower*. 

MeiL women, nch poor m the cod hour*, 13 

Sbpffled their landali <rer the parement white, 
Companion'd or alone while many & light 
FlaiM, here and there, from wealthy festival*, 

And threw thdr nurring ihadow* on the walls, 

Or found them closter’d Id the cornic'd shade 
Of some arch d temple door or dusky ^^<”tnade. 

Muffirng hii free, of greeting friends ni fear 
Her fingen he press’d Eorti, as one came near 
Whh curTd gray beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald own, 
Slow-stepp’d, and rob'd In pWhMophic gown 93 

Lyaoi snrank closer as they met and past, 
lota his mantle adding wings to hast^ 

^Vhile hurried Laxma trembled "Ah,* said be, 

** \Vhy do you shodder krve, so rnefoUy ? 

‘’IVhydoes nwtecdcrpalOTdiriolitMndew? — gT 

•I’m weaned, said frur uunia "teDmewbo 

• Is that old man ? I cannot bnng to mind 
•His features — Lydus i wherefore did you blind 
•Yourself from ha quick eyes! Lyoui repjy’d, 

•Tu ApoUoolta my tnrsty guide 275 

•And good Instructor but ttMSight be seenu 

• The ghost of foQy bauntiog my sweet dreams. 

^Vh^e yet be spake they had arriv’d before 
A pillar'd porch, with lefty portal door 
Where hung a sQrer lamp, whose phosphor glow 250 

Eeflected In the slabbed steps bek^ 

Mild as a star ni water j for so ocw 
And so onsuUy'd was the maible’s hue, 


303 , BtssQsodpt mdi — 

And presilac hard her flogoa. odc aunt &««■ 
yzl'A Tks nauuwlft hu prmfvbo n4 «br did you w bUod .. 

ZT7 ^ ilMtaf isTCrtsd o w nn , -nattsg ta ih« int sdUia, ifp^ ti 

278. » ifltaaml^ i t nadi — 

A rTi7al4qmred loftj pert*] door 
SB^ m wt^tuUy vrittes tki^— 

And ao tnualOd wu the tEitrtio ■ hin. 
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LAinA. 


Part L 


So through the cr>'stal polish, liquid fine, 

Ran the dark veins, that none but feet dmnc 385 

Could e’er have touch’d there. Sounds /Eohan 
Breath’d from the hinges, as the ample span 
Of the wide doors disclos’d a place unknow n 
Some tune to any, but those two alone, 

And a feiv Persian mutes, w’ho that same year 390 

Were seen about the markets none knew where 

They could inhabit , the most curious 

Were foil’d, who watch’d to trace them to their house 

And but the flitter-wmged verse must tell, 

For truth’s sake, what w'oc aftenvards befel, 395 

’Twould humour many a heart to leave them thus, 

Shut from the busy world of more incredulous 

386 The mannaoript reads 'oeolian’j the first cdlboii 

393 Originally written — 

Who watch'd to maze them home to their house 
hut altered to — 

Were foil'd, Who watch’d to marc them to their house 
and left standing so In the mannsoript. 

396 In the mannsoript, ‘close’ stands cancelled at the end of this line, ‘leave 
them thus ' being snbsmtnted. 
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part n. 

LOVE in a hat, with water and a cmst, 

Is — Lore, forgive na 1 — anderij ubea, dost 

Lore m a palace is perhaps at Ust 

More gnenraa tormeat than a hcnnit's fiut — 

That u a dotibtiUl tale hotn fiiory land, f 

Hard far the rwn'Olect to tmderstand. 

Had Lyaai liv’d to hand hia story down, 

He might have giwi the moral a &esh Crown, 

Or clench d It quite bat too short was their bliss 
To bri^ distrust and hate, that make the soft voice hisi. 10 
Besides, there, nighllj. witn tcm6c glare, 

Love, 1 wooi grown ^ so complete a pair 

Horerd and btizz’d his wings, with fearful roar 

Above the Untel of their cb^bor door 

And down the passage cast a glow opoo the dooc. 15 

For oil this came a rain tide by side 
They were enthroned. In the even tide, 

Upon a coach, near to a cartaming 

Whose airy t eatu re, from a golden string 

Floated into the room, and let appear B 

UnvelFd the summer heaven, bine and dear 

Betwixt two marble shafts —there they reposed, 

\Vhere use had made It sweet, with eyelids dos^ 

Saving a tythe which lore still opien kept, 

That Uicy nurtt see each other whfle tney almost slept £5 
When fr^ the slope side of a lobnrb 

10. Tkt KSBSSadjrt rads mskei'fi* make 

Xa. Is tlis X«li ocJl«otff af th* bta Lai Eotglitai sn tre Iuth fria s 

ftnh et Put H et Lnis Ou sus sf Ikb {agwot Wtu wttk Us« 2d, tei 

odi vttfa Us* ia. Eetvssa tkinasii Ointf a radtig m Uo* 

ia,asatly 

Bat left a tbcn^it at hi L^rlits’ bead. 

Of bet 30 to 3S tiurt tr* ik* Mtovtof raJ Usp i 

For the flrtt dma «lrifw that b«rf been Mi _ 

For the firw tlma *hicfl be had hartoor’d b) 
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U ”1A. 


T^r II 


Dcnfcnini' the tv lUcr, c^ruc n thrill 

Of trumpets— L^ciiii .tirtrcl— the •^niinfh fled, 

But left a thoujflit, a Inurin;; in Ins Imad 

Tor the first tunc, since first he h irirnyfl in CO 

Tint purple lined palace of sweet sm. 

His spirit pass'd bejond its poldcn bmirn 
Into the noisj world ahno't forsvom 
The lady, c\cr watchful, penetrant. 

Saw this with pain, so arjpiing a \ ant C5 

Of somcthinp more, more than her cmpcr> 

Of jo>s , .and she bepan to moan and s'ph 
Because he mus'd be)md her, hnov inp well 
That but a moment's thoupht is passion's passmp bell 
“WHij do jou siph, fair creature r " whisper’d he 
“Wh> do )ou think?" return’d she tcnderlj 
“ You have deserted me , — s here am I now ^ 

“ Not in your heart while care weiphs on \ our bro \ 

“ No, no, you htisc dismiss’d me , and I po 
“ From your breast houseless aye, it must be so" 45 
He answer’d, bendmp to her open eyes, 

Where he was mirror’d small m paradise, 

“ Mv siber planet, both of eve and mom ' 

"Why will you pic.ad yourself so sad forlorn, 

" While I am stri\ mg how* to fill my heart SO 

For the first time since he soft lnrb>ajr d m 
Tint purple lined pnhcc of sweet sm 
Not 

His spint pass d beyond its poldcn bourne 
Into the world 

Into I I busy w orld almost foresw o-n 

In line 34 ‘Lnmia ’ appears Instead of 'The Lady ' , and hco 37 cdpinaJIy began 
with tho words 'Of joys devote to him' In lino 39 wo read 'a minute’s 
thought' instead of ‘a moment's thought', and line 40 jtaads 
Why do you sigh, fur Lamia? said lie 
Lino 42 has two cancellings, thus — 

You have deserted 

and lino 47 appears thns — 

Wherein he saw himself in P.andise — 

46 In tho finished mannscrlpt, this speech has another conplct — 

Too fond was I behevang fancy fed 
In high dclinunis, and blossoms never shed I 

49 Keats adopted hero, in tho mannscrlpt, a pointing noticed heforo . he placed 
the note of interrogation at the end of this bno, a semi-colon at the end of line 61, 
and a Ml stop at the end of lino 64. Tho pobting of tho text is from tho first 
edition. 
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“ \\^th deeper crinuon, and a doable finart ? 

“ How to entangle, trammel up and *nare 
“ Yoiir Kjul In mine, and Ubnmth yoa there 
^ like the hid tccnt In an ttnbodded rote } 

■Aye, a ra-eet Inu— j’oa tee tout mighty woes. S5 

■ ^ly thocghtf ! thtli I them ? listen then t 
“\Viiat mortal hath a pnrc, that other men 

■ May be confoonded and abash'd withal, 

■ Dut lets it sometimes pace abroad maie^tcal, 

"And triumph, as in thee I tboold rejoice CO 

“Amid the hoarse alarm of Connth's roice. 

“ Let my foes choke, and my fncnds shout afar 
“ WTiBe through the throng^ streets jtjor bridal car 
“WTieels round its dartiing spokes. —The lady's cheek 
Trembled she nothing said, bat, pale and meek, O 

Arose and knelt before hmi, wept a ram 
Of sorrows at his words at last with pain 
Beseeching him the »hUe hts hand she wrong 
To change his purpose. He thereat was stnng 
Perrerse, with stronger fancy to rtdahn 70 

Her wQd and timid nature to his arm 
Besides, for all bis love, m self despte, 

Against his better self, he took delight 

LtzxtrrioQS ra ber sorrow s , soft and new 

Hts passKtn, cruel g rown, took on a hue T9 

Fteice and aangumeous as Hwas possible 

In one whose brow had no dark reins to swell 

Fme was the rmtigated fury like 

Arno’s presence when in act to strike 

The serpent — Ha, the s er pent I certes, she tO 

Was none. She iwmt, she lor'd the tyranny 

a la tks Bunertyt — 

Thy sool tn micMv and tsbyrtntb tbee there_ 

97 Cwrrflai wmnfptreadtig, al hb pcrpcae tx aihiswonb’ 

SL la tiu BuaKTlyt, mtaad WoMf S3 talro, tka CiOavtifariflully ttasdi 
rWamri baadf a flaiaa *1wa» woiih an age 
Of ntaor Joys lorenl (a neb nee. 

Sx was peneaded, and kba Axt tb« boor 
\Vbco be iboold malce a Bride of his bir Panmoor 
After tba bo((t)eit day eocnes laofuidest 
Tbe colon d Ere, Imf^ilddefi le tbe west { 

So ibcT both look’d, to ^lake. tf brealbed aound. 

That ahnoit lOeoee b, b^crar found 
Comp ar e whb oatnra i qoleL WUeb lor’d aaoat, 

Wbkb bad tba weakst, ttraofcst. bent n lost. 

So ndfi d, wreck d, desUoy’d i for ernes they 
Scarcely could tall they could net gm 

\Vbctb(r ‘twas nla ety or hippinea. 
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LAim. 


Partn. 


And, all subdu’d, consented to the hour 
When to the bridal he should lead his paramour. 
Whispering in midnight silence, said the Nouth, 

“ Sure some s\\ eel name thou hast, though, b> my truth, 85 


Spells are hut made to b'cak Whisper'd the Youth 
" Sure some sweet name thou hast , though b) m^ truth 
•' I had not ask’d it, ever thinking thee 
" Not mortal but of hcaxcnl) progenj, 

"As still I do Hast anj mortal name? 

"Fit sihair appellation for this dawling frame? 

" Or friends, or kinsfolks on the cilicd Ikanh, 

" To share our marriage feast and nuptial mirth?" 

" I have no friends,'' said Lamia "as >ou list 
“ Intreal jour man) guests " Then all was wist 
She fell asle-ei), and L)au5 to the Shade 
Of deep sleep in a moment was betray'd- 
The passage hoginning at 

After the hottest day comes languidest 
oconra also on one of the leaves In tho Honghton coUeoUon and sbora somo 
variations, as 

Tlic colour d c\c, half-lidded in the west — 
and again for certes they 

Scarcely could tell if this was miserj 

In tho next lino tho Honghton £fn™ont bos the cancelled reading, 'said then the 
youth' for 'whisperd the )outn’, and a little lower down *As now I do' 
stands rojeoted in favour of ‘As still I do’. Thoro is also a fnrtln.' varirtion of 
line 89, namely 

Of fit sound for this soft ethereal frame. 

Lamia's avowal that sho had no friends is followed by Eovornl cancellings • 

" I have no friends " said Ltunia as you list 
Seeing it must be 
Do with your owai 

Intreat y our many guests. 'Then all w as was [rre] wast 
She fell asleep, and Lycius to the shade 

Of sleep sunksvith hcr| dw^ing } stray'd 

Into a dream 
Of sleep went 

Of deep sleep in a moment was betray’d 
Before this was all strnok out and remodelled according to tho text, Heats can- 
celled in the finished mannsoript from ‘as you bst and wrote in 

no not one , 

My presence in w ide Connth is unknown , •. 

and the next six lines ns in the text, adding — 

With any pleasure on me, summon not 
Old Apollonius. Lyems ignorant what 
Strange thought had led her to an end so blank, 
and BO on as in the text, lines 103-6 
83 In the rewritten version there is the canoollod reading — 

When he should to the bndal lead his Paramour. 



Pirtll. 


LifiU. 


B 


“ I haTc not ask'd It, erer Uunldog thee 
“Not roortal, bat of heaTtnly progeny 
“As stHI I do. Host any inoital name, 

■ Fit appellation for thU dazzling frame ? 

" Or fnendi or bnsfolfc on the ated earth, £0 

“To share oar mamage feast and nuptial mirth?" 

“ I hare DO friends, taKl Lamia, “no, not one 
“ My pr e sence in wide Connth hardly known 
“ My parents’ bones are in their dosty urns 
"Sepolcbred, where no kindled incense boms, {S 

“Se^g all their lork less race art dead, sare me, 

“And I neglect the holy nte for thee. 

“ Even u yon Ust ioTTie yoor many gnests j 

“ Bat as now it seems, yoor rision rests 

“With any pleasore on me, do not bid 100 

“ Old ApoBooms — from him keep me bid. 

Lrems, perplex’d at words so bli^ and blank, 
blade close inqtury { from whose touch she shrank, 
Facing a tle^ { and be to the doU shade 
Of deep sleep in a moment was betray'd. US 


It was the enstom then to bring away 
The bride from borne at blosblng shot of day 
VeiFd, in a chanot, heralded along 
By strewn flovera, torches, tsd a raarmge song, 
whh other tageants bot this lair unknown nO 

Had not a mend. So being left akme, 

£Lycms was gnoe to summon all bis bn) 

And knowing sorely she could never win 
His foolish heart from its mad pompousnes i , 

She set herself, high thoogbted, bow to dress 115 

The misery in fit migniSccDcc. 

She did so, btit ‘Us doobtfnl bow and whence 
Came, and who w ere her subtle serritors. 

About the halls, and to and from the doors, 

There was a DoUe of wings, rill in short space wo 

The glowing banqDet*room shone wnh vride-archcd grace. 
A haunting mtmc, sole perhaps and lone 


89-00. In vrtthf thws t«« Ums tli* lactad thru. X«ti Ow vnd 

SDrer Wtr* appeOadoa ui pot UosToIks spa. 
lOL Om a tW wmw tp t meta^ froa hta cre^|b« «f froa hlni 
nil Orw s JTs i i m sBULsttit rsuMt bdof fer w«* 

UL OisesM nsAtn^ UflvuEap d tw gloving 

113-4 Snt sslM ta us — ’W^ {i tvt ntiSsocM of tks 

rtasxtie. Tki psasp ssocs ts tbs Eosgktoa ftip—U, Vt mu vltb tbs 
taupessd vwdj — 

A batnidng laiale kos perhaps od Bsla... 
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LAMIA. 


Part n 


Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 

Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 125 

Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 

High m the midst, m honor of the bnde 
Two palms and then two plantains, and so on. 

From either side their stems branch’d one to one 
All down the aisled place , and beneath all 130 

There ran a stream of lamps straight on from vail to vail 
So canop/d, lay an untasted feast 
Teeming with odours Lamia, regal drest. 

Silently pac’d about, and as she went. 

In pale contented sort of discontent, 135 

Mission’d her viewless servants to ennch 
The fretted splendour of each nook and niche 
Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first, 

Came jasper pannels , then, anon, there burst 

Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees, 110 

And with the larger wove in small intncacics 


There was ako some hesitation as to what line 126 should ho. 
The carved cedar 
Sweet cedar can'd (here 

F"=h OuT^ Ced« { j 

appear snooessivelj There is a rejected reading for line 129 — 
On either side a forest they 
and another of lino 130 — 


All down the aislcd-plnce — fir as the eye could i icw 

133 Cancelled readings of the finished ninnnsoript ‘ Teeming a perfume ', and 
* Teeming wngfd odours ' 

134-7. In the Houghton fragments, In lino 134 ‘silverly’ ooonrs in phoe of 
‘silently’, line 136 la wanting, and line 137 stands as follows — 

The splendid finish of each nook and niche. 

138. Eejeoted reading of the finished mannsoript ‘ivainscoated ' for ‘marbled 
plain ’. 

140 The Houghton fragment reads thus — 

F--'- { 3"ef } 

141-4. In the Houghton fragment, in line 141 ‘ smallest ’ is cancelled in favour 
of ‘ in small,’ and between that and line 142 ooonrs the following passage i 
And so till she was sated — then came down 

Soft ligh[t]ing ■[ } a bnihant croivn 


Wreathed turban j- of tender ivannish fire 

And spnnkled o’er with stars like Ariadne's tiar 


The close of line 144 shows no fewer than four readings rejected in favour ot 
‘revels rude’, namely ‘woeful time’, ‘woeful day ’, ‘time of woe’, and ‘day 
of woe ’, each of whioh,' preferable in itself to the reading adopted, must have had 
to give plaoe on account of the oilgenoies of rhyme 



Firt n, 


Approving aD, she faded at tclf will, 

Aod that tKe chamber up, close, bo^ d and (till. 

Complete and ready for the rovds node, 

When dreadfijl guest* would come to *potl her »ohtiKle. 115 

The day appear'd, and all the gossip rout 
O senseless Lyciti* 1 Madman I wberW'ore dont 
The fflent bletamg fiat^ warm dowter'd hour*. 

And show to conuDOn eyes these secret bow er s ? 

The herd approach d j each guest, with busy bram, 150 
Amving at me portal, gas’d amam, 

And enter'd marrclmg for they knew the street, 
Remember'd it from ouldhood all complete 
Without a gap, yet ne’er before had seen 
That royal porch, that high baih 6ur demesne j 
So in they homed all, m^d, conou* and keen 
Save one, who look'd thereon with eye severe, 

And with calm planted steps walk'd in austere 
Twas ApoQonius eometiung too he lan^d. 

As though some knotty poblem, that had dait 
His pabat thought, hjui now b^gun to thaw 
And solve and — 'twas Just as he foresaw 

He met within the mannaroas vestibule 
Hts youi^ dUdple. “'Tis do common rule, 

“ Lyons," said he, “ for munvited guest 
“ To force himself opKm you, and infest 
“With an unbidden presence the bnght throng 
“ Of Toonger fnends » yet most I do this wrong 
*And you forgrre mt*' Lycius blush d, and led 
The old man through the inner door* broad spread ITO 
Wth recondUng ettrds and courteous mien 
Turning into sweet milk the sophist’s spleen. 

14B-7 Of tUi uxt eonlat tlu reeatnd tait li s [nst tnymciMat ea tt« 
Hos^ktoB vUcli rMu 

Tbfi day caiBe soon and all tha foaalp-ruut 
O aemlcM Lydoi Dolt I Foot f M«rfrrMn 1 Lent 1 
la tka BMxaczlpt tiat tke vwda came wood oooa, Wt u* ttmk eat 

hi fiToar af appear’d 

150. The aaa i wri it nadf ‘Hm Hcnl azilT'd tka wd arrtr’d Uas 

nhmatad far ram» sod 

15^ Oa ac aDad mdtiig af tha namait yt, wtadrbg for marrelhis 

183-73. ClJi pajH^ eia as aftartM^t Qs nsa fioOertBg llQ Is tka 

Of wealthy L ua t r e wu tba Bangoet room, 
hat tUi b iwaM, asd tbaa 183-73 an totcpclatad, irvt an O* W;* if tka 
pneadbf pi^ if tha ■sxnodpt, aad thea nntttaa ce a w p i ial a ka£ 


IS 


19 


IS 


LAiniL 


Part n. 


Of wcaltliy lustre was the banquet-room, 

Fill’d with pen’ading brilliance and perfume . 

Before each lucid pannel fuming stood 175 

A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood, 

Each by a sacred tnpod held aloft. 

Whose slender feet widc-swcrv’d upon the soft 

Wool-w’oofed carpets fifty wreaths of smoke 

Fiom fifty censers their light voyage took IW 

To the high roof, still mimick’d as thc> rose 

Along the mirrodd walls by twin-clouds odorous 

Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats inspher’d, 

High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 

On hbbard’s paws, upheld the hca%’y gold 1C5 

Of cups and goblets, and the store thnee told 

Of Ceres’ horn, and, in huge vessels, wine 

Come from the gloomy tun with merr)' shine 

Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 

Each shrining in the midst the image of a God 190 

When in an antichamber e\cry guest 
Had felt tlic cold full sponge to pleasure press’d, 

By minist’nng slaves, upon his hands and feet, 

And fragrant oils with ceremony meet 

Pour’d on his hair, they all mov’d to the feast 195 

In white robes, and themselves in order plac’d 

Around the silken couches, wondenng 

Whence all this mighty cost and blaze of w calth could spring 

Soft went the music the soft air along, 

While iluent Greek a vowel’d undersong 200 

Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 
At first, for scarcely w-as the wine at flow , 

174. Oanoelled reading of the raannscript — 

' Fill d with hght, rausifc, jewels, gold, perfume. 

177. The mannaorlpt has ‘ slender 'W Hen of ‘5.acred’, and in the next line 
tnpple ’ Instead of ‘ slender ’. \ 

191-8 This passage oeenrs In tho HonVhton fragment vrith cancellings, thus— 
When m an antich-imberleterj guest 

■' With fragrant oils his \ 

WTien in an intichambcr eVery guest 

Tended by ministenng sla\c^ his 

When in an anticharaber cv^ guest 

Had| j- the cold full spt^ge to pleasure press’d. 

106-6. In the Honghton ftagnjent ooonrs the iiejeotod reading, 

they all to' banouet came 
la white robes hjTneneaL 



Btrt when the happy vlnta^ tonchM their bruoi, 

X^ouder they talk, and looder como the straioa 
Of powerful Initniment* — the g or gcota dyes, 

The space, the spleitdotir of the draperies, 

The roof of awfiu rrclmeiij nectarocs cheer, 

Seaotifol tlares, and Lanua*s sel^ appear 
Now when the wine has done its rosy deed, 

And erery sool from homan trammels freed. 

No more to strange , for merry wme, sweet wme, 

Win make Elrsian trudes not too fair, too dmne. 

Soon was Goo Bacchos at mendlan height s 

Flash d were thdr cheeks, aad bnght eyes double bright 

Garlands of erery green, and every scent 

From vales deflower'd, or forest-trees branch rent, 

In baskets of bright otier'd gold were bnmght 
High as the handles heap d, to smt the tho^ht 


Futn 


UXUL 


n 


Some hungrj tpcD that lovelmess abforbe j 

There kb* no reco^tiac m those orbt. 90} 

“ I he cry'a— do soft ton’d reply 

The many heard, and the lond rerehy 

Grev Imu the stately music no more breathes 

The myrtle cdcen'd hi a thousand wreaths. 

£7 £unt deffrees, T09ce, lote^ and pleasure ceased 2£ 

A deadly suence step h^ step Increased, 

Until It seem d a bimd presence there, 

And not a man but felt tne terror In his hair 
“ Tjnm 1 he shriek’d ; and nothinf but the shriek 
Whh Its sad echo did die silence break. CQ 

* Begone, fiml dream t be crfd^ ganng again 
In the bride's face, where now no aiore rera 
Wander’d on fur-cpac'd temples no soft bloom 
Muted the cheek . no passion to nhnne 

The deep-recessed vision — ^ was blight | 975 

Lamia, no longer fair there sat a deadly wiute. 

“Shat, shat those jagglmg eyes, thou ruthless man I 
“Tom them aside, wretch I or the righteous ban 
“ Of all the Gods, whose dreadful images 
“ Here represent thdr shadowy presences, *0 

“ htay pierce them on the sodaes vnh the thorn 
“Of painfal blindncM leaving thee foriorn, 

“ In trembling dotage to the feeblest iHght 
“ Of cOQsaeoce, for thctr long oOended might, 

* For all thme nnpious prooo heart sophistnes, E85 

“ Unlawful magic, and enticmg bes. 

“ Corinthians I look upon that grey beard wretch 1 

“Mark how possess'd, his buhless eyelids stretch 

“Around his demon eyes I Conothuna, see t 

“ My sweet bride withers at their poteoc)’ SO 

“ I said the sophist, in an u^er-tone 

Gruff with contempt which a death-nighing moan 

From Lychu answer’d, as heart struck and tost. 

He sank supine beside the aching ghost 

“Fooll Fooll repeated he, whflo his eves still 995 

Relented not, dot mov’d | “from every ill 

SOQ. mdlir, h fir was 

293-1 la th* Kumia — 

From Lycna aanRr'ci, «• ba mnk arptne 
UpoD the cooeb wbore Lunlasteanm pioe. 

990, la th* niaoRilpi — 

fromai qy tH 

Ttoi jootb mlgtu snder bava I shielded 
Up to this very and shall I woo 
That msrrted to a S erpa ut ? Pray yoa Mark, 

CwhUhtsTts 1 A Sopnit, plain and stark I 
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LAIOA. 


Part IL 


“ Of life have I preserv’d thee to this day, 

“And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey?” 

Then Lamia breath’d death breath , the sophist’s eye, 

Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 3C0 

Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging she, as well 
As her weak hand could any meaning tell. 

Motion’d him to be silent , vainly so. 

He look’d and look’d again a level — No 1 
“ A serpent !” echoed he , no sooner said, 305 

Than with a frightful scream she vanished 
And Lycius’ arms were empty of delight. 

As were his limbs of life, from that same night 
On the high couch he lay 1 — his friends came round — 
Supported him — no pulse, or breath they found, 310 

And^ in its marnage robe, the heavy body wound. 

302 Oanoelled reading, ‘motion ’ for ‘meaning’ 

311 The following exbuot is appended in Keats's edition as a note to the last 
line of ‘Xamis ' — 

" Philostratus, m his fourth book Vita Apollontt, hath a memorable 
instance in this kind, which I may not omit, of one Menippus Lycius, a 
young man twenty-five years of age, that going betwixt Cenchreas and 
Connth, met such a phantasm in the habit of a fair gentlewoman, which 
taking him by the hand, earned him home to her house, in the suburbs of 
Connth, and told him she was a Phoenician by birth, and if he would tarry 
with her, he should hear her sing and play, and dnnk such tvine as never 
any drank, and no man should molest him , but she, being fair and lovely, 
would hve and die with him, that was fair and lovely to behold The 
young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able to moderate 
nis passions, though not this of love, tamed with her a while to his great 
content, and at last mamed her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests, 
came Apollonius , who, by some probable conjectures, found her out to be 
a serpent, a lamia , and that all her furniture was, like Tantalus’ gold, 
desenbed by Homer, no substance but mere illusions When she saw her- 
self descried, she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he would 
not be moved, and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that tvas in it, 
vanished in an instant many thousands took notice of this fact, for it was 
done in the midst of Greece." 

Burton’s * Anatomy of Melancholy ’ Pari 3 Sect 2. 

Memb 1 Subs i 



ISABELLA 

OR, 

THE POT OF BASIL 


A STORf niou BOCCACC30. 
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Two of tho talcs from Bocoaoolo versified Ijy KcTOolds were published iu ‘The 
Garden of Florence,’ ico. (1821). In view of the imaohioved sohemo of joint 
authorship, tho following sentences from the Preface to Eeynolda’s volume should 
stand asBOointed with his letter and with 'Isabella' — 

"The stories from Boooacoio (Tho Garden of Florence, and The Ladye of 
Provence) were to have bocn ossoointed with tales from tho same source, intended 
to have been written by a fhend , — but illness on his part, and distracting e^go- 
ments on mine, prevented us from aooompUsbing our plan at tho time , and Death 
now, to my deep sorrow, has frustrated it for ever I He, who is gone, was ono of 
the veiy Mndest friends I possessed, and yet ho was not kinder perhaps to me, 
than to others His intonso mind and powerful feeling would, I truly believe, 
have done the world some servioe, had his life been spared — but he was of too 
sensitivo a nature— and thus he was destroyed 1 One story he completed, and 
that Is to mo now the most pathotlo poem in ezistenoo I" 

In the Bntish Museum Is preserved a small volume of Keats holographs and 
transcripts, including the hologra^ of ‘Isabella’— called sinmly ‘The Pot of 
Basil ’ — probably the one sent to^ynolds and duly returned him. Mr E. A. 
Potts possesses what would seem to be two fragments of the onginal draft. This 
manuscript is of Stanzas zucx to il, oiolusive of Stanza mil, two leaves, one 
shorter than the other by tho length of a stanza, written upon both sides of the 
paper, and probably having lost stanza xrrii with stanza nil at the back of it by 
a stroke of those generous sdasars wherewith manna onpts of Keats were dis- 
tributed by Severn, formerly tho owner of these framents. 

In the Woodhouse oommon-plaoe book mentioned in the preface to this edition 
(Volume I, paM xli) is a transcript from an auto^ph mannsonpt of ‘IsabeUa,’ 
with notes and oorreotlons, some in the poet’s wntii^ and some in other hand- 
wntings It would be almost safe to assume that any variation of Woodhouse’s 
version from tho printed text is a Mnniue reading incidental to tte st^ of the 
composition which had been reached, when the holograph was transcribed, but as 
a matter of feet tho transcript was made from the very holograph now in the 
Museum. At the close of the Woodhouse transcript are InscriDed the words 
" Written at Teignraouth in the Spnng of i8i8 at the suggestion of J HR." 
Leigh Hunt in his ‘ Indioator ’ review refrained from analysuig the stoiv at length 
wort *uo, on the ground that tho pubho had " lately been famlllanzed with It in 
the ‘ Sicilian Story’ of Mr Barry OomwaU.” 

Temporal, mutaniur / In 1820 Hunt appeals to Procter’s poem to stand him 
in stead for tho tale of Isabella. How the Mok containing that and other poems 
by Bryan Waller Procter is read perhaps by a few students for purposes of com- 
panson with Keats’s ‘Pot of Basil, '^and found to be stUl Interesting for itself— not 
BO much as an example of the way to tell the story of Boooaodo in verse, ns for 
qualities of the author's own. 


H. B. P. 


ISABELLA 


OK. 

THE POT OF BVSri- 


FAIR Itibel, poor simple Isabel t 
Loretuo, ■ jrounp palmer b Love s e> e I 
They could not m th< self same roansron d» cD 
Without some stir of heart, some mabdf 
They could not nt at meals but feel how 
It soothed each to be the other by 
They couhl not, sure beneath the same roof sleep 
Out to each other dream, and ntgbUy s-eep. 

It 

With evtT) mom their lose crew teodcrer 
W ith e v er y ere deep er and tenderer siUI 
He micht not in house 6eld. or garden lur 
jlct her fun shape would oH his seebg fill i 
And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her than noi»e of trees or hidden nil 
Her lute string pave an echo of his name 
She spoilt her half-done broidery mlh the same. 

IIL 

He knew wboie penile hand was a! the latch 
Pefore ll e door had pven her to his eves ; 

An I fmm her chamber wrndow he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies 

L Ii tl« Kurts sJ ik« 'Wk<£Iam t mj zi't, hit 9 

mj tin — 

II K«brd earh I* hr rath i^cSir L 

H b tM 4 Ut Kum Ulafn k sbva t-a titf*..*! mhip t.£h 

lU.TVtvo'l Ulrm brxh rstuvo btbb>-f7i,lL 
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ISABELLA. 


And constant as her vespers would he watch, 
Because her face was turn’d to the same skies , 
And with sick lon^ng- all the night outwear, 

To hear her moming-step upon the stair 


IV 

A whole long month of May in this sad plight 
Made their cheeks paler bv the break of June 
“ To-morrow will I bow to my delight, 
“To-morrow will I ask my lady’s boon ” — 

“ O may I never see another night, 

“ Lorenzo, if thy lips breathe not love’s tune ” — 
So spake they to their piUoivs , but, alas, 
Honeyless days and days did he let pass , 


V. 

Until sweet Isabella’s untouch’d cheek 
F ell sick within the rose’s just domain, 

Fell thin as a young mother’s, who doth seek 
By every lull to cool her infant’s pain 
“ How ill she is,” said he, “ I may not speak, 

“ And yet I will, and tell my love all plain 
“ If looks speak love-laws, I will dnnk her tears, 
“ And at the least ’twill startle off her cares ” 


VI 

So said he one fair morning, and all day 
His heart beat awfully against his side , 

And to his heart he inwardly did pray 

For power to speak , but still the ruddy tide 
Stifled his voice, and puls’d resolve away — 
Fever’d his high conceit of such a bnde, 

Yet brought him to the meekness of a child 
Alas 1 when passion is both meek and wuld 1 


IV After ‘ paler ' In line 2 In the holograpli, ‘ than ' Is etmok ont and Uni 
6 reads 


Lorenzo, if thy tongue speak not love’s tune. 

This reading of oonrse reonrs In the Woodhonae transorlpt, hnt In it * Ups breathe 
18 'written, as a oorreotion, for ‘ tongufe speak ’ 
yk Opposite the close of this stanza, in the Woodhonse transcript, Keats hai 
■written in penoU ‘ ‘ Stop this as you please " 



mABTUi. 


s 


VlL 

So once more he had and anguiabed 
A dreary night of love and misery 
If laab^ qmck m bad no* been wed 
To every symbol on his forehead hh^h 
Sho saw It waxiog very pale and dead. 

And straight all flash’d t lisped tenderly 
“ Lorenjo 1 '—here she ceasM her timid qoeii, 

Bat in her tone and look ho read the resL 

vm. 

"O Isabella, I can half percmve r 

"That I may speak piy grief mto thme ear j ! 

“ If thoa dt^ ever anything believe, 

" Beliere how 1 love thee, beDeve how near 
** Uy lonl b to its doom 1 vtonld not grieve 
"^y band by anwelcDmo pansiDg wtmld not fear 
“Thine eyes by gadng bat 1 cannot Irve 
"Another night, and not my passion shrivo. 

TIL Ds wd mM rtcsdi eualM Wts* Bsped la di* kfayiuk, la 
vUdit u ta thi uwulft , tba stum d 0 m vitk t dUbrml frn* last if 
tki -tat cad k &Anr«l (7 1 itsam abtaOaly ri^wtad Sha d«ap ii uacag 
ar» tb» tm waMlkd Uam h- 
Loroite. I vooM cOp my ^fl«t hair 
To UMw brngb tfsiQ and dehcooair 
Then thoold I be, uldba. foIldeiAed 
And yst I vookl not bare It. cUP It not 
For, ladj, I do lovo h wb®a tb ded 
Aboot tbe Beck 1 dote on, and that ipot 
Ttttl anxkxa dhopte h doth take a pride 
To play aboot— A t* lady. I tjaw jet 
Its ibuoir lo my be^ aM rr t rj sweet 
Its mlstratf otbi tlicra mimmd aD eooplete. 
la sifffW kud-vdtta^ aa the hlaak pa^ ftfmtta thli famgs la tha belQgta{ikf 
stnd tha waw— ' 

Loreoso in the tvlBKlit Afoni was woot 
To rooae the damoroes Ktemd to tbo Hoot \ 

And Uwn tda cbedi lobarited (he 
Of the outpooriog Sunt and «re the Hon 
Coold can tha Htmtata to the Chace away 
His roica tnora aoAly woke ma t Many a Jdora 
From twceiart Oreama It diew me to a Day 
hlore twett bat now Loranzo bolds In scorn 
Hk Health , and all those by r ooe Joys ara Draama 
To me — to him, 1 mean — ao oiang'd w wn x, 

Tm 33» mds Tblaa flr 'Thy ta has 0 xad Thost &r 

‘TUne tatias?! sslathaspTadtapafah&ipaadDadTxziaat 
Tbhte Eye by C>dnf> ocr ibd. hand fear 
UnvdeoaM prmSng ] pot I canpot fire. 
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ISABELLA 


IX 

“ Love ! thou art leading me from wntry cold, 
“Lady I thou leadest me to summer dime, 

“ And I must taste the blossoms that unfold 

“ In its ripe Avarmth this gracious morning time.” 
So said, his erewhile timid lips grew bold, 

And poesied with hers m dewy rhyme 
Great bliss was with them, and great happiness 
Grew, like a lusty flower m June’s caress 


Parting they seem’d to tread upon the air, 

TAvnn roses by the zephyr blovTi apart 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart 
She, to her chamber gone, a ditty fair 
Sang, of delicious love and honey’d dart , 

He Avith light steps went up a western hill, 

And bade the sun Jarewell, and joy’d his fill 

XI 

All close they met again, before the dusk 
Had taken from the stars its pleasant veil. 

All close they met, all eves, before the dusk 
Had taken from the stars its pleasant veil. 

Close in a bower of hyacinth and musk, 

UnknoAvn of any, free from whispenng tale. 

Ah 1 better had it been for ever so. 

Than idle ears should pleasure in their woe 

Xli 

Were they unhappy then ? — It cannot be — 

Too many tears for lovers have been shed, 

Too many sighs give we to them in fee. 

Too much of pity after thpy are dead. 

Too many doleful stones do Ave see, 

Whose matter in bnght gold were best be read , 
Except m such a page where Theseus’ spouse 
Over the pathless waves tOAvards him bows 


IX. La the holograph, notes of exolamation olose lines 1 and 2 

X, The holograph reads ‘all close’ for ‘more close’ In line 3 and 'Sung' 
for ‘ Sang ' in fine 6 

XL In line 3 ‘ evens ’ la cancelled In favour of ‘ ca^ ' in the holograph. 



nkTm.T.k. 


a 


Bt^for tbe general award of lort 
^0 bttle tweet doth Vm mudi oitlenietj j 
Though Dido tflent a bi imder-gTove, 

And IsabelU^ vat n great datrcts. 

Tboiigh jfoung Loreozo m wann Indian dove 
Wai not embalm d, thn truth U not the less — 
Even bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers, 
Know there is richest jtnee In poUon flowers. 


xnr 

\Vltb her two brothers this feir lady dwelt, 
Enriched from ancestral merehandue, 

And for them many a weor^ hand did sweh 
In torched mines and ooay &ctones, 

And many once pn>od qniver'd loms did melt 
In blood from straging whip — with hollow c^ts 
hlany all day In dazzling nver stood, 

To take the nch-ox^d dnftmgs of the flood. 


XV 

For them the Ceylon drrer held hu breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark ^ 

For them his ears gush d blood for them m death 
The seal on the cold tee with piteous bark 
Lav lull darts for them alone drd seethe 
A thousand men In troubles wide and dark 
Half ignorant, ther turn d an easy wheel. 

That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peek 


xrTT. hsk|rtfk rotii the truth la Um 6. 

XIV Cu Tw.diQg tosny ooca prood- qu i m' d lotos rf tks uiUUad tazt, 
vltbHifadnlTskjvHs, ku ao tappert&umeltawMaaaaslsti udtlistlaawar- 
UM ef &• kyphsa Wrw tki KSM maay Idas oaa pno, Bcwnlmsd" 
qylTirtii), wucl b ehusaUiddia of twta, Mt stdctly ictacilUa Sh 

piv*td-qv{w d, u ca •qtfrtkal W hmri»o ffafwr, (0/ 

tmml MTV MtiuedsA ItMtf to ss cs wlist Xwli bu la adsd. 

IT It b dtu that th> stady «C Drrta waxt fartbv la taflunitog lati dva 
b iWn la Tsrb, E«n b s tItuI rUribMBjs tf Aww ts tha 

tlitrd ftatrtlB of vhbh, tHadlaf ta tb* Putoh, Dryte ssyi— 

Fa tin abas tit Sasr*u had kindly Laat, 
hi Butvs Oeaalti t^plagvidiRa Pnr i 
Fn tiia Un /kMum baha fid mat, 
lad talict OrGan Spiny IWwta fnrv 

£m tit potbiai «f tit aocaat la OtyloB b tit taaa, tingi sodn uifi phoas 
tt oa tit tenead syllailfr TWt m tvo eartwa vaHofi la tit iakciszli, 
touh IsUasSaad pcal’la^B; 
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XVI 

Why ^^cre they proud ? Because their marble founts 
Gush’d with more pndc than do a wretch’s tears? — 
Why were they proud ? Because fair orange-mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs ’ — 

Why were they proud ? Because red-hn’d accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? — 
Why w ere they proud ? again we ask aloud, 

Why in the name of Glory were they proud ? 


xvn 

Yet were these Florentines as self-retired 
In hungry pnde and gainful cowardice, 

As two close Hebrews in that land inspired. 
Pal’d m and vineyarded from beggar-spies , 
The hawks of ship-mast forests — the untired 
And panniePd mules for ducats and old lies — 
Quick cat’s-paws on the generous stray-away, — 
Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan, and Malay 


XVIII 

How was It these same ledger-men could spy 
Fair Isabella in her downy nest? 

How could they find out in Lorenzo’s eye 
A straying from his toil? Hot Egypt’s pest 
Into their vision covetous and sly 1 
How could these money-bags see cast and west? — 
Yet so they did — and every dealer fair 
Must see behind, as doth Bie hunted hare 


xvn. In the holograph, in line 7, the oomponnd word ‘stray away’ has no 
hyphen. This stanza is followed hy a stanza very wisely cancelled 

Two young Orlandos far away they seem’d, 

But on a near inspect their vapid Miens — 

Ve^ alike, — at once themselves redeem’d 
From all suspicion of Romantic spleens — 

No fault of theirs, for their good Mother dream’d 
In the longing time of Units in their teens 
Of proudly has d addition and of net — 

And IxJth their backs were mark'd with tare and tret. 


XVHL In line 8 the holograph reads ‘a hunted hare 





C 


xtx. 

O elocracjit and lamed Boctaccio t 
Of uee we now thoold aak foqnvm^ boon, 

And of thf tp^ myrtles as they blow 
And of ilrjroses amoroo* of the moon. 

And of thy nines, that do paler crow 
Now th^ cm no more near thy ghittem s tune 
For Tcnttmng syllables that (U beseem 
The qmet glooms of inch a pheous theme. 


xt. 

Giant thoa a pardon here, and then the tale 
Shan more on soberly os it is meet i 
There b no other crime, no mad astail 
To milce old prose in modem thyme more tweet 
Bat it b done — sa c c eed the eerse or fail — 

To boocar thee, and ihy gone somt greet 
To stead thee as a rene m Ensliso tongue, 

An echo of thee in the north wiad snsg 


txi 

These brethren hanng foond by maar signs 
\Vbat lore Lorenzo for tbcir sister osd. 

And bow she Urr'd him (ool each nncon&nes 
HU bmer tboaghts to other well nigh mad 
That he, the serrant of their trade designs, 
Should m their sister’s lore be blithe and glad. 
When *cwas their plan to coax her by d eg r e e s 
To some high noble and hb ohre trees. 


Is ib Uapxph kxt 1 rMds» 

O doqiHst Boccsce of ftecQ Am I 
of tb iial ese^ hu bt u unsxM ta Urs if s rkras^ 

Fcr TCEdnriog ooe word ens e emly reesa 
1b soch a ptics, oa such a daring tb«iD& 

Fer fbn Qtm BiMi ft* fsUlibd r tate itsads Is Etsts’i vrittsc is 

ftr Vbdbcw tnxKiift 

XX. Is tb bkrnb tb dadn tMilvt vsa vdttn m Mtfiibdi bt 
Twti nbtitxtad fi* tb Int tta* cf ^ ts tM 'W**dba» tasaedft, 

Tliy iftae'a Vlou* la tbo aglhfa toogoe 
■sdtftwmdi nt«t*d tbt fbr tb «ri|iDsl nsili^ 

CLTbvn kRSt Is Bs> B, ii wsMllb jW *oflTS ts tb bUfnjik. 
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XXII 

And many a jealous conference had they, 

And many times they bit their lips alone, 

Before they fix’d upon a surest way 
To make the youngster for his cnme atone ; 

And at the last, these men of cruel clay 
Cut Mercy with a sharp knife to the bone , 

For they resolved in some forest dim 
To kill Lorenzo, and there bury him 

XXIII 

So on a pleasant morning, as he leant 
Into the sun-nse, o’er the balustrade 
Of the garden-terrace, towards him they bent 
Their footing through the dews , and to him said, 
“ You seem there in the quiet of content, 

Lorenzo, and we are most loth to invade 
“ Calm speculation , but if you are wise, 

“ Bestnde your steed while cold is in the sloes ' 

XXIV 

“ To-day we purpose, aye, this hour we mount 
“ To spur Aree leagues towards the Apennine , 

“ Come down, we pray thee, ere the hot sun count 
“ His deivy rosary on the eglantine.” 

Lorenzo, courteously as he was wont, 

Bow’d a fair greeting to these serpents’ whine , 
And went in haste, to get in readiness. 

With belt, and spur, and bracing huntsman’s dress 

XXV 

And as he to the court-yard fiass’d along, 

Each third step did he pause, and listen’d oft 


XXtV Hunt dtea the “ eiqnlBite metaphor " of lines 3 and 4 as an Instanoe 
in whioh Keats “ over-informs the oooasion or the speaker ” Bnt I donht whether 
it is fair to class this kind of “ over-informing " as an error If people of this 
kind are to be denied one element of poetry, they mnst be denied another , and it 
la searoely more strange to find the vile brethren of Isabella talking in metaphor 
than to find them talking m rhyme and metre. Per tie rest, a commonplace 
Italian, even a vlUatnons Italian, feels so intensely the sunlight of his land, that 
we need not object to the metaphor even on dramatlo gTonnds, The holograph 
reads ‘ p^thee ’ for ‘ pray thee ’ in line 3 and ‘ courteous ' for ‘ courteously ’ in 
li ne 6 Woodhonse also has ‘courteous’, 

XKV In this stansa the holograph leaia ‘footsteps’ for ‘footstep’ in line 4, 
and has, in place of lines 7 and 8, tie unfinished couplet 
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If he coold bear his lady^ malm-soog 
Or the Dght whisper of her footstep soft j 
And as hp Urai orcr hu passion htmg 
He he^rd a laugh full mtulcal alolt 
When, looking np^ bo saw her featnrta bnght 
Smile throogb an m-door lattKC, all delight 


X3CV1. 

“Lore, Isabel! said be, “ I was in pain 
** Lest I should miss to bid thee a good morrow : 

“ Ab 1 what tf I shoold lose thee, when so fain 
• I am to stifle all the heavy sorrow 
** Of a poor three boars’ absence ^ but well Mm 
" Oat of the amoroos dark what day doth Mrrow 
“Goodbye I'll sooo be back. — "Goodbye! said sbe — 
And as he went she chanted merrUy 


XX vu. 

So the two brothers and their murder’d man 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Amo s stream 
Gurgles throo^ straltco'd and still doth fan 

Itself with ^L&dng bolrush, and the bream 
Ke^ head against the freshets. Sick and wan 
The hrothen’ &oes in the ford did seem. 


Aad WJdng op be nw bera&Ding t hr o u f h 
A to-door I - a tfi i -n I 

w Vf WrwHtng bsi kWE eSSMlWd Ix arMTlng Tn lit W oeJKw— 

kA a Uck ftc tk< «Bpkt gati tawrUd 

Wbtn. WiMnj op, be hv fas f a m es fiilr 
SmOe tbroQfh sa tndoor Isltke, debcosir 
BmniTnet frotaUy tsak aw e ytka t> tUi, ud a eq astad 
msa le SB bdaac Isttlaa oat Us Ttav 
ArrA igiftti Ivtani yhjM thraagib 

laati, mr Dedaatwtft kk Irtasdi, aharad Ida m aaa^kt ts tkskef fka tri. 
J.vnpc* rf tka rat idtmmtr ka eddad tha aata — la I lura taad tUa rad 
lacbn ti tba lata yes bkt ■« n«r Jadfaaaal batraea van ttia sad sUbs — I 
tMnV wiy i,rt altacuce viA do.”^ TVt, vaald waw ta at O'** (tua 

ta tka ka bo( sf ahedsg tba oaoiiM of itsssa tU asd 

at riMBU art tba orlgtul ftscwritl. 

xaVL Os ftakpaafe akpwa s afwkiafseTcrtB Has T faocn^ftr IHaooc 
XLViL fliBt KT 1 af Uia 1— Ika liOaTlBg ■sfte^ aartldpstki of Ui ttd, 
eauniad ti s atauTord, ksa kasa jeatly aiidnd i — ^ I da eat kan to vw 
paWnad admtritfeo tkk nssik ksa ii f kiijj se w wkatkw to sartidig ta priat 
at aH Bta kriimifli rasda Cralghtaned it atraitend hoi^iaBdin 
Bia 6 Pale itaeuaieallid la h T W if Sek 
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Lorenzo’s flush wth love. — ^They pass’d the ^vater 
Into a forest quiet for the slaughter 

xxvni 

There ivas Lorenzo slain and buned m, 

There in that forest did his great love cease , 

Ah 1 when a soul doth thus its freedom win, 

It aches in loneliness — is ill at peace 
As the break-covert blood-hounds of such sin 
They dipp’d their swords in the water, and did tease 
Their horses homeward, -with convulsed spur, 

Each ncher by his being a murderer 

XXIX 

They told their sister how, with sudden speed, 

Lorenzo had ta’en ship for foreign lands, 

Because of some gp-eat urgency and need 
In their affairs, requiring trusty hands 
Poor Girl ! put on thy stifling widow’s weed, 

And ’scape at once from Hope’s accursed bands , 

To-day thou wilt not see him, nor to-morrow, 

And the next day will be a day of sorrow 

XXX. 

She weeps alone for pleasures not to be , 

Sorely she wept until the night came on. 

And then, instead of love, O misery ! 

She brooded o’er the luxury alone 
His image in the dusk she seem’d to see, 

And to the silence made a gentle moan, 

Spreading her perfect arms upon the air. 

And on her couch low raurmunng “ Where ? O where ?” 

XXXI 

But Selfishness, Love’s cousin, held not long 
Its fiery vigil in her single breast , 

AAVILU In line 4 of thle stanza the holompli mannsoript has ‘a peace ’ for 
‘ a t p^ e '. and in line 6 ‘ River ' for ‘ivater ' 

23X The mannsoript fragment and the holograph read ‘wept’ for ‘weeps' In 
line 1 , and line 6 stan^ thns in the fragment i 

What might have been too plainly did she see 
X I. In lines 2 and 3 the mannsoript fiiagment shows the cancelled reading — 
Its fiery vigil in her native Mind 
For joy escap d she mourn’d — 
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She fretted for the ^den botir &nd hong 
Upon the fame with fevenih tmrest — 
Not long — for toon into her heart a thiODg 
Of higher occopantt, a ncher zest, 

Came tmgKj panion not to be snbdtfd, 
And KU ' io ir for her lore is timTeU ruda 


XXXIL 

In the mtd days of automs, on their cres 
The breath of Winter come* from far away 
And the tick west contmoallv bereart* 

Of tome gold tinge, and pujt a ronndelajr 
Of death amona the boshes and the leaves, 
To all bare before be dares to stray 
From hit north caTcm. So tweet lubel 
By gradoal decay from beauty fell, 


xxaii. 

Because Lorrm.p> came not Ofrenbmes 
She asl^d her brothen, with an eye all pale, 
S til f Ui g to be iueli^ what donfleoo chmes 
Coold keep hus off to long r They spake a tale 
Time after time, to quiet her Their cnmet 
Came on them. Um a smoke from Hinnom’i vale } 
And every night In dreamt they groan d aloud, 

To tee their titter In her snowy ummd. 


vU* la UoM 7 tad B tkcr* li tki r«l«et*d iMdlig — 

Pijrtoni Dot to be eibdiied 
Enhliif her to jMriwn-t Fortitude. 

caltfila 

A yurolog for ba- Lore. 

In Bm B <f tW itaam ti thr HliraDg b nlatltstad for * richer test 

T hiah bed bw vztttea tx cmr 
Tim. baliim^ bta * ercs 

jitiii. It in t a i Kdrt frigmart rwii btod for keep \ odla 

Bm 0 ilootb efoer Uootb for Ttme afto- time i tUi reeiiar ne m ia tke 
tultgrmh. Ia Uis 8, bcerr b luerfM leuiwa r;*™ bM oq la the 
foi^eat Fv rmJt m the Braad Book ef the OtnaklH ef tha 

Baa ef XimtljOktpte zzTltl, WH 3 i *nf«i«QT« h> bnut tsaoM ta the vtUcT 
of ui aoa af Bbia^ lad heal Us oklldrta la tli* ftn, tfbr tks khaaimttni c 
tko bwtiin whoa tiiii Lvd had east o*t kfon the chfolm of Pt». 

nzasUr tkrenk tasdrwtcaoe, XwSi vrste g Hhutoa'i ti 

taoUc«ii{^ 
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XXXIV 

And she had died m drowsy ignorance, 

But for a tiling more deadly dark than all , 

It came like a fierce potion, drunk by chance, 

Which saves a sick man from the feather’d pal 
For some few gasping moments , like a lance, 
Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall 
With cruel pierce, and bnnging him again 
Sense of the gnaiving fire at heart and brain. 

XXXV 

It was a vision — In the drowsy gloom. 

The dull of midnight, at her couch’s foot 
Lorenzo stood, and v ept the forest tomb 

Had marr’d his glossy hair vhich once could shoot 
Lustre into the sun, and put cold doom 
Upon his lips, and taken the soft lute 
From his lorn voice, and past his loamed ears 
Had made a miry channel for his tears 

XXXVI 

Strange sound it was, when the pale shadow spake j 
For there was stnving, in its piteous tongue. 

To speak as when on earth it was awake. 

And Isabella on its music hung 


XXXIV The holograph reads ‘drank ’ for ‘drunk’ In line 3 The fragment 
shows a canoelled reading of lino 4 — 

Which saves the sick some moments from the Pall 
kxX V In lino 1 the mannsonpt irainnent reads ‘ heavy ' for ‘ drowsy ’ , and 
I cannot hat think this apphoation of the same adjective to wnoiancc and to 
gloom in the same page was a printer's or copyist’s error In lino 3, ‘ His ’ has 
been strnok out in favour of ‘ The ’ , and linos 4 to 7 onginally read — 

Had marr’d his glossy hair, that once could shoot 
Bnght gold into the Sun, and stamp’d his doom 
Upon his soiled lips, and took the mellow Lute 
From his deep voice, and down past his loamed ears 
But the readings ‘put cold doom’, and ‘taken the soft Lute’ were after- 
wards substituted j and the redundant words ‘soiled’ and ‘down’ were strnok 
out In the holograph there is a canoelled word, probably ‘ shot ’, before ‘shoot ’, 
in line 4) and in line 6 a copyist's error, ‘past his loamed ears’ stands oorreoted 
by the substitution of ‘ taken the soft Lute ’. The writing is not quite clear in 
line 7 1 but it is just possible (as also in lino 4 of stansa Ixu) that the word 
prin ted ‘lo rn ’ is m the holograph ‘ low ’ Oompare ‘ deep ' of Potts mannaoript. 

XX X Vl In line 1 the fraCTent shows the oanoeUed reading ‘Strange w as the 
sound’ J and ‘poor’ for ‘pale’ stands in the fragment and the holograph manu- 
Boript. Line 6 of the fra^ent opens with ‘ Passion there ivas in it j and did 
open with ‘And there was Love in it’ Line 7 begins with ‘But’ in both 
fragment and complete mannsoript. 
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lADgnar there "fna hi it, asd tremtdoos ih»ke, 

As m a polsted Dnod*! harp urutnm^ i 
AxkI throo^ it mooitM a ghostly imder song 
T.tw bcoTM cigfat-gtcsu a^rald^ bran among 

xxamt. 

Iti eyes, thoogh iriW, were *tiD all dewy bright 
With loT^ and kqit all phantom fear alot/ 

From the poor ^ by mape of their Ught, 

The while it did unthread the horrid woof 
Of the late darken'd time, — the m ui de rooa ipfto 
Of pride and arance, — the dark pine roof 
In the tbrest, — and the sodden tmfM dell 
Where, without any word, from stabs be i^ell. 

EIXVUI. 

Saying moreorer. • Isabel, my tweet J 
“ Red whorUe-berries droop abort my head, 
“And a Urge flint-stone weirfu npcm nryfeet j 
“ Aroond me beeche* and high chestnuts shed 
'^Tbezrkares and prickly nots a sheep-foU bleat 

* Comes from beyood the nrer to my bed 
* Go, shed one tear opoc my heath er-hkxfs, 

** And h shall comfon me within the tomb. 

xxxrc. 

*1 am a ahadow sow alas I alas I 

* Upon the skirts of human nature dwelDiig 
*Alat>e I chant alone the holy mau, 

** While bttle aoaods of bfe ore mend me knellii^ 


S-tXviL Bn frtffwst mil ksn'bhatl 

XXXTHL IiltM tistasi of rtrer tits Fetia bssubM rtsdi Aoo fte 
Anu){ sad tin losl onplaS ta hetk focunat sad bakpafk 
Oo abed a tesropoo osy beUto’ blcocn 
And I tbah tnrn s dtsmood lo my tn«wK 
Fn^aldy 1 ’ tiifoU ha h i kit 1 ia rvy ablaly srit to, ta lath tuumatpta 
te tinaflwknd Oa WiMbc«ai ny muad W aaatf raads h 

^ ^ H tin Fatia msaia a ti ii h s flaawlad aeaidv br Haa 9, I tsoan 
aJooa I Uaa 5 biflB whk 'Wtdta teitaaA at And' sao ^ aeqUi wu Int 
i ijt i tw ta tkta— 

Pstafatg IM thrOQgb— tboaa Kimdi to to* grow atruge 
And than art Car b^wd Uieia_ 

bet tin nsdJaf af tka tait li Rnhad. la eapyiar tka ataaa lata tin Kaiavm 
kekfii^ XaiOi vnu has 7 u as ifikthu sm ftnek tt act scEtLfvtsia3t> 
asks li tka cad af has 1, and s osHOBs sfUr AJocm ta ^ d, Moa w 6 vtik 
WbOe sad pat iKlactaj altar bdBnc taUaaflaad tbrooch ' is t 
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“ And plo'^'iy bcc? nl noon do ficldu-ard pnss, 

“And many a diancl bell the hour is telling', 

“ Pnining me througit those sounds grow strange to me, 
“And thou art distant in Humanit) 


XI-. 

“I know wlnt was, I feel full well what is, 

“ And I should rage, if spirits could go mad ; 
“Though I forget the taste of earthly bliss, 

"That paleness warms m> gra\e, as though I had 
“A Seraph chosen from the bright abjss 
“To be my spouse th> paleness makes me glad , 
“Th> beauty grows upon me, and I feel 
“A greater lo\c through all my essence steal ” 

XI 1 

The Spirit mourn’d “Adieu 1”— dissoU'’d and left 
The atom darkness m a slow turmoil , 

As when of healthful midnight sleep bereft, 

Thinking on rugged hours and fruitless toil, 

We put our c>cs into a pillow j cleft, 

And see the spangly gloom froth up and boil ; 

It made sad Isabella’s eyelids ache, 

And in the dawn she started up awake , 


XLII. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said she, “ I knew not this hard life, 

“ I thought the w'orst was simple misery , 

“ I thought some Fate with pleasure or with strife 
“ Portion’d us — happy days, or else to die , 

“ But there is crime — a brother’s bloody knife I 
“ Sweet Spint, thou hast school’d my infancy . 

“ I’ll visit thee for this, and kiss thine eyes, 

“And greet thee mom and even in the skies ” 


XL. After ‘whit was', in line 1, tbe words ‘and now ’ nre c.anoelled In th 
Potts nmnnsoript, in whioh line 2 reads 'ra%c' for ‘rage’ and 'shadows’ fc 
'spints and lino 3 stands thus — 

Though I forget what Pleasure was a kiss 
In the holograph line 2 shows a cancoDed reading, ‘ w ecp ', for ' rage ’ , and line 
stands thns — 

Though I forget the heaven of a Kiss 
In the "Woodhonso copy ‘hea\en of a kiss ' Is cancelled in favonr of ‘taste c 
earthty bliss' 

XTiTT . The holograph roads ‘thou has’ in line 6. 
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When tbe fbll momlojir came, the bad demed 
How she nught secret to the forest lue 
How she m^ght find the claT to dearly prized, 
And sistf to it eoe latest lullaby ; 

How her wJrt absence might be unsurmtsed, 
■While she the limost of the drenm wtiold try 
Resolv'd, she took with her an aged muse, 

And went into that dismal forest beane. 


xuv 

See, as they cr eep along the nvtr side. 

How the doth whisper to that aged Dame, 

And, after loolon^ round the champaign wide, 

Shows her a fcmfe. — ** What fev er o ci hectic dame 
• Bums m thee, diiW ? — What good can thet betide, 

“ That thou should’it smilo again ? —The evening came, 
And they bad found Lorenzo's earthy bed 
The flint was there, the berries at hn head. 

XLV 

Who hath oot loiter'd In a gr e ya chtirch yard, 

And let bta spirit, like a aemon mole, 

Work through tbe clavvy soil and mvel hard 
To tee tc^ coffin'd bones, and^eral stole 
PitriD^ each fonn that hungry Death hath marr'd, 

Ana SEing it once more with htunan soul? 

Abl this b noiiday to what was felt 
■When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt. 


XLVL 

She gazM Into the fresh-thrown moold, at though 
One glance did fully aO its secrets 

ITiTTTi Piskiiyipt rmAi hose fiir beane la Ub# I, 

HIV la Ku % tbe hvhyijfc c&i tr asMl/ t nad caiopa^u' fcr 'dtauw 
\ tad fa tfa* C tU bifimpk mdi dost fix ibcnid^' 

HiT Ib Ihw 7 tb* nsdi Iv thli 

ILVl Sm drsnribw (tu«i xtil t» xhlfl a the «« if tbs ctsiy " 
tnlta attatoea to thitr fcrril adMy It b a (dw edaeUeeM 
ti bccmttf tbr kb ln£oatcr sa fkam fim kk k* vu 

hxTfstag cm laftiin pi it frind !Qis 1171 idmi ti 4 eert $} tks ttorf 
■hcntkw t oHoaesiiM* dtmt, k ts b» Asad ti IQxIWt'i tanr «D HudfrCk, 
tUm bad ^pmnd U Qs Exndaw' 2hr tkaSEnhef MciSdIBI? 




'stil 
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ISABELLA. 


Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well , 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow, 
Like to a native lilly of the dell 
Then wnth her knife, all sudden, she began 
To dig more fervently than misers cah 

XLvn j 

Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d m purple phantasies, 

She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put It in her bosom, where it dnes 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 

Those dainties made to still an infant’s cnes 
Then ’gan she work again , nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair 

XLVIII 

That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring. 

And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 


XLVn. Lines 6 and 6 were written as In the text both In the holograph and In 
the Woodhonso transoript — 

And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainUes made to still an infant’s cnes , 

In the transoript Keats stmok out line 6 and snhstitntod ‘Love’s sighful throne’ 
for ‘unto the bone', without completing the revision, hnt the original reading 
is marked hy another hand for restoration In Imo 8 the holograph shows 
‘ through ’ oanoelled for ‘ throw ’ The siith lino has been a topic of censnre , 
hnt I tmnk wrongly Taken in itself apart from the poem, it might he held to 
ho an Inopportnne desoription , hnt in the context of this most tragio and pathebo 
story, it has to mo a snrpassing fitness — a fitness astonishing m the work of a 
yonth of Keats's sm in 1818 The idea of maternity thns connected as it were 
by chance with the imago of this widowed girl on the herders of insanity 
emphasizeB in the most heantifnl way the helpleBa misery of a life wrecked hy 
the wickedness of others, and throws into ghastly contrast the joy of what shonld 
have been and the agony of what was 
KLViii. Lme 6 of this stanza originally stood in the holograph thns — 

'Three hours were they at this travel sore , 
and in the Woodhonse copy thns — 

'Three hoflrs were they at this travail sore , 
this is altered in Keats's hand to 

'Three hours they labour d at this travail sore , 
presnmahly hecanse someone objected to ‘hoars' being made to do duty for two 
syUahles, and failed to observe that ‘labour'd' and ‘mhonrmg' both came into 
the stanza as revised. The reading Thrtt hours beheld them was suggested by 


THiTTTtT.T.*. 


V 


a 


And pat her lean handi to the homd thniff 
Three boort they laboar*d at thli travaircore ) 

At lait thcT felt the kernel of the prate, 

AikI Isabella did not itomp and rare. 

xux 

Ah 1 wherefore all thu wonny a mini stance? 

\Vby Irnper at the yawnnvp tomb to lonp ? 

O for the pcntlcrveis of old Romance, 

The tunple plaining of a mlnstrel'i tong 1 
Fair reader at the old tala take a glance. 

For here, fa truth, k doth not well belong 
To ipeak — O turn thee to the very tale, 

And taste the mcu>c of that mfan pale. 

I. 

With daHer steel than the Pendan tvord 
They cut away no formtea monaterh head, 

Bat one, wbote gentkncat dW well accord 
With death^ es Ufe. The anaent barpt hare ndd, 
Lore oerer diet, but Brea, hnmortal Lord 
If Lore uopoaonate was ever dead, 

Fak Isabella kiss'd u, and low moan d. 

Twas lore ; cold,— dead indeed, but not dcihroo <L 

u 

Id anxkms se cr ecy they took it borne. 

And then the pnr e was all for Isahel 
She calm d its hair with a golden comb, 

Arid all around each eye's sc^chrtU cell 


(setho hod, ii foeO, cb tb* kolafttphi aa4 imp er rervra ihe "gfM 
WT ttsnp end rare' ta Ksi S. Hot stswra Wi — It edm o m 
Wv tba ilnih petbM if B o wacrift cr tvUeb Ij ths Hat* tUit) tii 
titiulty if tM bcntw'i Mtif^ ntbM M7 tstfer am ad mm, u k* nti to 
tki if kh iteiy And b* bu nktsA tt as kaadly a tf kt ksd asm Tiitaa 

‘ry kot tint flf da bciit 

■ itam f^tead tim ti tia kilogfapk-- 

^VUll doOer lUrer than tba Pcracaa sword i 

Ttwy cut away — oo fcol ifedoa ■ bead 


“L'sr; 


Cdi was trwfKnd ta tiw WMCtstM eayyi tad tia ytitiiM naUix wu 
tkm nkiUltitd ta Katts’i mn tk« wfwtntfiia « tka eamadn t tm 

tiahatved. Ba itith tta> if tba rttaa la betk aai tmacrift Is 

If crer any pfaea of Let* was deKL.~ 

LL Ii Bat B if (kb stiBtt tia kelagn^ ku sfaicle'f* frlaged 
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ISABELLA. 


Pointed each fnnged lash , the smeared loam 
With tears, as chilly as a dripping uell, 

She drench’d away — and still she comb’d, and kept 
Sighing all day — and still she kiss’d, and wept 


LII 

Then in a silken scarf, — sweet with the dews 
Of precious flowers pluck’d m Araby, 

And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the cold serpent-pipe refrcshfully, — 
She wrapp’d it up , and for its tomb did choose 
A garden-pot, wherein she laid it by, 

And cover’d it wth mould, and o’er it set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever w et 


Liir 

And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun. 
And she forgot the blue above the trees. 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze ; 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new mom she saw not but in peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 

And moisten’d it with tears unto the core. 


LIV 

And so she ever fed it with thin tears. 

Whence thick, and green, and beputiful it grew. 

So that It smelt more balmy than its peers 
Of Basil-tufts m Florence , for it drew 
Nurture besides, and life, from human fears. 

From the fast mouldering head there shut from view 
So that the jewel, safely casketed, 

Came forth, and in perfumed leafits spread 


Ln In line 4 the holograph reads ‘ Though ’ for * Through ' 

LUL The holograph reada ‘ the sun ’ for ‘ and sun ' in the first line. 

LIV In line 6 the holograph reads ‘niouldnng’ for * mouldering 'l on the 
blank page opMsite another hand than Keats's has suggested in ponoil tne reading 
And from the movMenng "Whether the " savage and tartarly ” assailants oi 
Keats's day availed themselves of the word ‘ leafits ’ in the 8th hno for an 
aoonsatiou of word-ooining, I do not knowj hnt as far as I have heen able to 
ascertain this diminutive of ‘leaf is peonllar to the present passage. 





V 


O ItldiBcbolr Cngcr here awhllfi i 
O Mouc, Musk, breathe despoodlnsif I 
O Echo, £d>o, from tocne Bomore Isle. 

UohiMTwB, Lethean, to os — 0 li^h I 
Sptnts m gnel^ lift op yoar heads, and untie 
Lift op yoor heads, tweet Spirits, hearity 
And mace a pale light !n yoor cypre ss glooms, 
Tmtmg with iftrcr wan yoor marble tombt. 


LVU 

Moan hither, all ye syllables of sroe, 

From the deep thr^ of tad Melpomene 1 
Throt^h bronsed lyre In tragic order go, 
And touch the stnogi into a m y ster y } 
Soond moamfully apon the winds Im ; 

For simple Isaoei Is soon to be 
Among the dead She whhen, like a palm 
Cot by an Indian for rts fnicybalm. 


LVll. 

0 leare the palm to wither by ftself t 
Let not qmck Winter chill its dyior hour 1*^ 

It may not be^those Bafihtes of pell. 

Her brethren, noted the coobsoal shower 
From her dead eyes ; and many a cmioos cli^ 
Among her iondred, wonder'd that such dower 
Of yooth and beanty should be thrown aside 
By one m^c’d out to be a Noble's bride. 


And, forthermore, her brethren wooderid mo ch 
Why the sat drooping by the Basil gre en . 

And wbr it f ourish d, as br magic touch ; 

Greatly they wonder'd what the thmg might mean r 
They co^ not surely mve belief that such 
A very nothing would have pOT.er to wean 


LVii. Ikt ktkmih _ . 
Lviii. Oa ta* tbt 
•ppoi^ti Qis 4 th* 

TnttiC. 


hr From’ tn Bus. 

Wif tka Uaenth Btnaeilxt hu b Msdl. 
TVlal b Xs^ 



ISABELLA 

Her from her own fair youth, and pleasures gay, 
And even remembrance of her love’s delay. 


LIX. 

Therefore they ivatch’d a time when they might sift 
This hidden whim , and long they watch’d in vain ; 
For seldom did she go to chapcl-shnft, 

And seldom felt she any hunger-pain , 

And when she left, she humed back, as s\vift 
As bird on ^\lng to breast its eggs again , 

And, patient as a hen-bird, sat her there 
Beside her Basil, weeping through her hair. 


LX. 

Yet they contnv’d to steal the Basil-pot, 

And to examine it in secret place 
The thing was vile with green and Imd spot, 
And yet they knew it was Lorenzo’s face 
The guerdon of their murder they had got, 
And so left Florence m a moment’s^space, 
Never to turn again — Away they went. 

With blood upon their heads, to banishment 

i 


LXI 

O Melancholy, turn thine eyes away I 
O Music, Musiq breathe despondinglyJ 
O Echo, Echo, on some other day. 

From isles Lethean, sigh to us — O sigh I-* 
Spints of gnef, sing not your “ Well-a-way 1 ” 
For Isabel, sweet Isabel, wll die , > 

Will die a death too lone and mcpiliplete, 
Now they have ta’en away her BAsil sweet 


/ 


/ 

/ 

UX In line 8 the holoCTapL reads ‘the basil ' for 'her B; 

LX. The punotmation of the holograph hrlnga out a shade of diffelrenoe in the 
eense of lines 6 and 7 — 


And so left Plorence m a moment's spiace — 
Never to turn again away they went, 

LXL Iiine 6 of this stania stands in the holograph thus — 

Spints of gnef, sing not j ou well away 


\ 



JBABEIXl. 


St 


ixn 

PitxooM the looVd OQ dead and tmMtJea thingM, 
AMbng £ot ber lost Bull amorooslj' , 

And witn melodioos chodcle in the stnno 
Of her loro Toice, the oftentnees weraJd cry 
After the Pilgrim in hli vandenn^ 

To uk him where her BmD vat and why 
Twas hid from her ** For cniel *113, taid the, 
“To steal my Basil pot away from me. 


Lxm. 

And to she ptn'(h and to she died forlorn. 

Imploring- for her Basil to the U*L 
No heart was there m Florence bat did moom 
In pity of her lore, to orercast. 

And a s^ dhty of this story bom 
From month to moaih tbwitgb aD the ctmntry pass’d 
Still is the barthen stmg' — " O cmdty 
“To steal my Uasihpot away frtnn me 1 


Ld Uem 1 mdf tl C» ’'00 la the hsIe|»{A Eat ttyi- lha 
■Mtn tteiS tbs tau d<h>r -maa.'-'thsjKarkvt.vtttal OMiiift— lincUsi 
ta «tkii tbs dW he FQfitn and bar BbQ,— is as tras ad twaUu aa 
tartoss «f tbs «CHk of a b a p fy vsri, u uy ts th fittry It Is 

blfcah tc twulBS tbst tbtn sotsBMs af Scat 1 tvs 11st HDsbjr fc kfriats di 
Vet) a tbs itrOr qoe aa at/ tx tbs eiflxsl 1 ms ef Tbs Tiitinsts^ mm bn ao 
bmbs if tnttif tkli ptMM by Qsa^iaisca *ilb lilo idltlaaa XtcubcA/ 
bt WT«assi tbu Bxst ml^ tbouto 6 U iSZcrte smat lanan f ad ft e«<bt 
wItB W asflwm/ to «X|lstt that ths peer ko gld edlsi aflez la/ pdfdBi twki 
obsaee sat bw viT caaiMtx if Mb vbws bw Btsfl wu. 

ItXilL ISh i istdi 'Atnr lo titbsbekmpL n# trEstssof the "lid 
CtlT vu sat a m/ oattar^ bat a sdeoat if ft vih bs kod li tbs Inodtx 
te CM seeead relus cf tbs Uhxrr vtai* an abo tiiTnlitiwaTij Ki> 

jcia Ftps cf BoeesodD’i SbK/ s^ tbs Ditt/ Of tUt last tbs fcCsvtif tt tbs 
ffcatn; rtam I 

iluk I tb vbe enU tbs m CbdstltB bs 
TWt tteU SIT Mt wtf 
If Tpot cf bull ■ Baict fttn SB t 
'fru tfaftr’s vttb bust t qn/ 

And I Tttb ndts evt boa dli pual tbs trss, 

Em ea tbs fwttl As/ 

*Bt itlaej- ts wttU oatbar’s no, 
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EVE OF ST AGNES 




Ii « ktiv ts Z«tf t»i kb «tlk ictai ti« 14i2i ef FtbixsT- 

XmI* *71 thst kit totfTttk Un ta ChfcAi» t» r, tIui* kt ktii bM i tVfU t n 
JtauTj ao* tk« tkti psw cad »i9t> CB tt c Qtik peoi CkDad BtAnac’ 
Bn, vtiflk 7 «TlIlhmunli, vhMlksnftaliktdtbUuk pcrtaftittmt 
trjv*." Lizi Enrktam t*jt mta nt karniB < TteU ii Scai;^di% tt 
ika s tUs Oiaffloi n Ugntan to Hufftaal 

Ox tttt 0tb af Bniilar luB. x«t> vrvta to lartor £«b Wbttettr tk#t bt 
vn «a«|lsd In mtilxt fiU Acbm^ B n, od (toojtac Amxstaaript 
tt Tit £n of St, Apnm, vistif tb* izai ima ttormr b lx tk* LacAtr 
Ixmjira otTUnttm. It 'wu kmttx tk* nbe* juatd mb tbt kto Jcatfk 
BvTiKX to X Di, Talolix^ xfii tUu vtn cfUmrdi t»i^ nd nld II —n. 

Btokeia <t FtotdOb Cdi Bucnedn to vritom to oitkU attorn cx. kotk 
iU« tf ntj tkto ttttsg pnrzottoj tkat tokn to Okirfitto^ od dwr* 
■tunjCTt nd tztoakn nnilM ud o ouwltoia . Xotodn* taxld u xsn to- 
tcHttof •* t (tody cf » (nxt po«t I vtf cd wto B It pcaoUt tkxt tbt epcitof 
itoaaa T«n nmnttd to to wrt to ktr Txjtor to nnart d. Caat^i toutotot 
toxt X Wd tost tok«i vltk Urn tox{ «f tto Hrnto ttoam | tot, u tto 
TtoAntt OcBBOx-^toat kook, oottototaf x ttnttirtyt tt tto po«n, tu to nn to 
tto pxkQdwS tout cxd «a«ld kxn tots xp^txM to tt it PtiW* pntoUt 
ttoi Smn eat tto ttxUM ottkr a utoann toDtctoc. rcrtxxxtijx tot Weod- 
kxBM tzxBaxtpt tnca to kin to«a taxu tto Xfflikir-Iaarta ktlQ(;niik 
ktftn tt Tu ftftfkttrt, end bx^ to kxU to Offif flv Bttioxi fcqir— 
»Jwlig xma ftnax It xtox n^jfixs x nntani eu totowa tto nUlitod 
(txxai til cad tr Wxaflwntk dl rttwaoea on tto Sml lUit ot tto Wqrrt^ 
xtogfUiDj ^xtiUtocUxS. Tto tonen^ lx diSaih to nad oaatittady t ud 
ttanwuran ftr iTt itt ti ytxri oxttf uttxlkartlaxi matof tonni ikcii 
JCartoTvc, Wndtottt vn u eaaaKstikatte& vtik Xtala, cnl kij ton M Ut 
«tJ tdtuM or tv^ a ht ItftxaM la too aattar if too ton’t auto videk to 
rini M UomI tn oil tznosclft xftd rrm vrttn Tonkmts toca^ tto k ' 
itori lixti to kxn boat tranlay lat a t on liia^ xno Ihot 

tx tto ICxf iLXito ■iiiaiJyt koto, aoido 
fm X diftoxst hfitonak. Httoa tt ear ko p 

tpicdal tx mWiiff ” w po«B tx Bt toxaw t liL ... . 

fcn WTwyyo^faftxtrwdydtoBnbad- lo toSxtt^ tto wtolo id ttoot can- 
wtpta vllti Koxvt poblktod txxt, I kxn netod ma tarfiTion cd ao gnat 
tgiwajMaea ta Ikaiirnii tx «:d» tt ctn x» ta laitokt at pcadUa txto 

tto aooMittlin ed tUi itotmdiy rau-eettad mo. Lkgb Hint, ia n Ltadn 
XcaxatX* {« tto Sltt ol Xmazr 1S% pEtidad tto vkalo pen -wttk x dttofcCU 
mnlag eoBDacEtXf^ tatraca w rttasti tad tkb I km timftmd n tto 
imet adttla ta tto ibxpa d iDot-xctax, afixi oaUxtlBg tt vttfa tki rntdeavtitk 
eenqdtt x praaltHxt pwM ta fmffutka tad fti^ I ton act ttouto 
tt UMOtxiy to tsdt atotonr li ktt tvt d tto nftiVait tot ton xdtTtad tto 
ktir nadoigt vtorvnr tt tt ototr ttolc otoan «at aiadt d» tto ctiigdo txto 
dt apm uaat Snt tpstt ktt pxpe ta tto iloDnal ihut 

Tto nad« iknld dn n tkm Otxztt, tettad «f tkm totffent, &r iktt 
■ntor d on J'fami, ax tt icmifi St» vttti tto wkoJi id Hz. Iiatatt ■■lUfil 
powD, fKtttiad tt xton,— ta w ntdig of on ttrlu oxaiautarj’ Wt praittad, 
tow ttoH ego, ta gtrltoiptiirkiii frcpTWnoa’i^Oxotla edlaiMnta,^ to mi 
X xon onctoutiT' rttk ^ tmite c&r (itt Adda*. O mr m x si t att 
ton toen caot nottedad u of tto ptodaoi va wnr kto dgkt « tt, ni 
ton n ndMB tt | x* w kof* '** ofian akalL To-dsf it tto £rt «/ St igatt ( 
aadvt ttoagto va eotol not ttto x totter iffartxalfy if tmxittg tto pddlo 
xegaattlaaoo rttk tkii xigxkJt* y ui a o l i ca, nkito tt ttxsdtd m tto poaikr 
wpcatttlm ocoaoted vttk m dej- Bt Aguo tu x Bma Tti^ vto oand 
wtptontottordgadTTtotoxhgj. Ear pxnxt^ x ttw <171 dtn toe dtenn, 
61 
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are said to have had a vlBion of her, Eurroanded hy anCTls, and attended hy a 
white lamh, whloh afterwarda became Bnorod to her. In the Catholic chnrch 
formerly the nnna uaed to bring a ccnplo of lambs to her altar daring mass. The 
Enporstition is (for wo believe it Is still to bo fonnd) that by taking certain 
mcaanres of divination, damsols may get a sight of their fntnro hnabands In a 
dream. The ordinary process seems to have been hy fasting Aubrey (as quoted 
in Brand's ‘PootIot Antiquities') mentions another, which Is, to take a row of 
pins, and pull them out one by one, saying a Pater nostor , after which, upon 
going to bed, the dream is sure to ensue. Brand quotes Ben Jonson • — 

And on sweet St. Agnos' night, 

Please yon with the promis’d sight— 

Some of husbands, some of lovers, 

Which an empty dream discovers. 

But another noet has now taken up the creed in good noetio earnest; and if the 
superstition snculd go out In every other respect, In nls rich and loving pages 
it will live for ever " 

Hunt is wrong in saying the 2lBt of Januaiy is the Eve of St Agnes. That 
day is the Feast of St. Agnes the Evo or Vigil is of course the 20th. An 
account of the suporsfations connected with this Tirf, the English equivalent 
of the Bootoh “ Halloween," may be read in Chambers's Book of Days. 

As will bo seen by reference to the editorial note prefixed to ‘Immla,’ the late 
Pranois Turner Palgravo held that 'The Evo of St A^es ’ divided the palm with 
‘Lamia’ as "the mosterpiooes among the Poet's longer work." 

H. B. F. 



THE EVE OF ST AGNES 


L 

St ApJCf* Ere — Ah, bitter chill it was 1 
The awl, fac aH his feather*, was a-cold , 

The hare limp’d trembling umwgh the fror en grast, 
And silent was the dock m wcoUf fold 


L 'Woi£h«m rwls cold far chill ts Um 1, w* fiir liUn4, 
Id £w frm ta 7. sad pf sfcx * fa I** 7 cr ta Bit 9. Ifa n u t ew 
to^ thstfi ift ihffvtu UMt latin ttiiiili^ia ilim nat ta^arUd mti aid 
■Its iU Tizlctlce u nc while ti Bat Hia^ ^vtiw the Inrt Bm u m 
IQiitnttoa fa tht wnt A d a cn p l i vt ofm Odd la Ui I^ndoi 

Jotntl lor dM Sra a D to w i htr ISHi ohxi^ tht « ef titt vvi ul iwdt — 
evl, vfth tB far ffeatbns, it s-etU, 

m jm tfalaic far w. Is kk riwnfim t aa tfa wfalt ituia fa inli wtaqaetH 
tfa Uat. Et oji, Wfat % esapltU Mlag cf vlatiMlmt b sat, tontfar 
wttii n I t Ua ad rgi tf tfast Ottfafu tltetadKi tfwUfa t« m ttkrn nn ta 
tfa pO«Btl 

Tfa twlf wttk all hb (fatWS) vu a-ctl^ 

Ootid fa fara aeketad aataogt aurt vtso tad otafatsUt ia ttelC aad, tfart- 
fcrt, bette a uatni he^ fa tfa aHve t Vt Uti tfa Ifatfar7 Un ta Ua 
vfa, lUmtif ii nltt «f Ui actral faftalfl wtram, aM itszlig ovt at tfa 
ttraaga vwtfai. Tfa fan ctagtar thmgh tfa ohJB pua ta tww {dtaota, tod 
tfa dlKt look TV7 pstlat{ aaa fav fitat tad u *aQ at viitadT 

an aUtfaM etreoBsttiieM, ud ftt to epta agilit laa kdm peami Tkatma 
d tfa jn £i4» , HW»tt a pioti tBOin% CDmalttta tfaaii tad la a ad- 

iTTtatia faapbc, at tfa tw&tn taB tfal b to nr, b tknuUr I iiimi Iw 
wilk Hntf lad tB tl«t b cotag cl 1m bnath of tM {Bpfa b tWUc, aob 
that sda acnw( hb edijaet b mL^bc^ aad » b tfa na ef tfa ocuvi tfa maw, 
eftw ito hAbi, mar n kU to praj aad tto Imtk, Efa tfa pdlfTtii’a aaMwili ta 
faarm. Tesu itatoti if poctn bij fa tkb faagf Blca«) mt wfat ttgtntba 
b, laiw CM ec tb laart pOToal ioebil aad fav tkwgaghlr tt tolfa Thm b aa 
pert cf H Trittfgf. It b ut cppCoahM la oaa pdat, au tfa f ci ew in aaotfar 
la tfa bttar witoh Xaiti wmt to T^krafact aaahanttoiBBdi ta ftacnTll 
(vUih aw) fa ci ii iia i tSti fa aad tfa wd tMt ta araid tfa aeld ta tfa 
Mcoad Un I frea wUab wa MST ts&r that tfa paiflfav fad aharad dUQ ta 
edd/ Wi my »iitj uaat tfat tfa afaalata ftra m-edd tu faported rtadgkt 
fan Bufanten, iIms ta Iatto*s ocpx tf tfa IBOB bfa, Socna Iv of lot III cf 
Cat Lie ’ fam rrtdcaM of bertag fan nad aHi afact tfa ttaa cf Tn 
Xictri dMtki aad tfa worla p oen Tom, la tfa haitediata adgUmfaad af 
Ttw^i c-aoii an aidirftiia, tfa fata Bnada/ tmmmf CXf' £ lliA tafag 
wriUae iWjjffdi kj Xafae 


\ 
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Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old. 

Seemed taking flight for hcaA cn, wthout a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith 


II 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man j 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan. 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees 


n. 'Woodhonfio refldfl ‘prayers' for ‘prayer’ In Uao L Hunt says "The germ 
of the thonght, or Bometnlng like it, is In Dante, where ho speaks of the figures 
that perform the part of anstalning colnmns in nrohitcctnro Keats had read 
Dante in Mr. Oaryra translation, for which ho had a great respect. He began to 
read him afterwards in Italian, which langnago ho was mastering with snrpniing 
qnloknoas A friend of onrs has n oopjr of Ariosto, containing ndmlring marks oT 
fils pen. Bat the same thonght may navo originally stmok one poet as well as 
another. Perhaps there ora lew that hare not felt somothing like it in seeing 
the fignxes upon tomha Hero, however, for the first time, wo oclieve, in English 
poetry, it is expressed, and with whnt feeling and elegance ! Most wintry as well 
as penitential Is the word ' aching,' in 'icy hoods and malls;’ and most felioitims 
the introduction of the OathoUo idea in the word ‘pnrgatoriaL’ The very oolonr 
of the rails is made to assnme a moaning, and to shadow forth the gloom of the 
punishment — 

Imprisoned In hlac\ purgatorial rails." 

The passage of Dante referred to is in Oanto x of the Pnigatorio, and relates to 
" the souls of those who expiate the aln of pride, and who arc hent down heneath 
the weight of heavy stones ". I quote tho version of Gary, as that with whloh 
Keata was familiar : 

As, to support inoumbont floor or roof. 

For oorhel, is a figure somotlmca scon, 

That crumples up its kneos unto its breast, 

With the feign'd posture, etirrlng mth nnfeign’d 
In the heholder's fancy , bo I saw 
These fashion’d, when I noted well their gniso 
Each, aa his back was laden, came indeed 
Or more or less contraoted, and it seem’d 
As he, who show'd moat patience in his look, 

Walling exclaim'd i "I can endure no more " 

Gary adds tho following note to this passage " Ghlllingworth, cap. vi. § ^ 
speaks of ‘those oronohlng antioks, whion seom in great buildings to labour undw 
the weight they bear’. And lord Shaftoaburyhas a similar lllastration In his 
Essay on Wit and Hnmour, p. 4, g 3.’’ 



The icnlpturM dead, on each ride, teem to freae, 
Empmoc d in black, parrotonal rails 
Krughti, ladies, pniTin^ in dumb orot’rtes, 

He passeth b]r and hrs weak apint {axis 
To think how they may ache in \cf hoods and malh. 


Ill 

Northward he tometh tbroiigh a htile door 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s toUco tongoe 
Flatter'd to tears thjs ap»l man ana poor 
Bat no — aheadv hod bts deathbcll nroj; 

The jc^f of on nil Efe were said and sung 
Hu was harsh penance on Sl Agnes’ Ere j 
Another way be went, and soon amoog 
Rooch ashtt sat he for bis souTs tepTwe, 

And all night kept awake, for smneis’ sake to gnert. 


nL W«o11l«bm rsiili tam'd *{kr went laQfisTial Bbck llir'Roci{b 
tsMaiBi Sfst tuUdm cad MBBcsti tbss I 

Flatter'd la teon tUs S(«d ssa sad peer 
Cdi fsttend Is ui gtrits. 1 tnu pwt is Vj situs s Dcts^ytida } la 
amUi h, cssotl tha BetiptytfdsM psifuL Ss Ms tsstafOrily vbst 
UM Mkets ftt ct by ba| Muuug. la tUi word tcttsrsd ts tbs «k»l» tkeny 
at Um saervt tsars i stkh cis the trfbaUs, ms cr less vertky ft Mtf-tdtr 
ti setMrrw Vhsarrer *s ^ed teen, we take pUy ea rsmim | cii vs uel, 
If ws de set ceaedeesh ny eo, that we deeam U bere the stty takes. Is 
B2iy csste, tka ptty is jut, isd the eelf-krrs set te be cmtnM cakaaisrrtlT 
Ic may ethos, It is the rmmi ad this b the nua vby eetfish 
US m eftea omf the tecNhedders, asd siby they no* serw to shed 
tb« Ui ethos. Ctey toa^tae tboseehst la the ilmusa cf the ethers, u 
bleed the sect f sact s u bt&re they en syaqsthba | bet the ctainu 
cosch u wiQ u weep Setldi tna os sicprdly if eroTthiac bet thcnelTea 
llattoM ts tears Tci, the seer eU aaa ru ZBsrsd, by the swsft xnsia to 
tkbk that SB tweets thbcwuateffiied {far Us caabrtu will u {aethers, Be 
bit that the oysterieu cnidien ef besTea did set —it ma Us peer Sld, cony 
ecei, la hs soatrou suiUum od sidtatleEU i od, u be wished te Bts ksto, 
babemtotUakthatUswbhwtstsbeatttsudto. & b«csa ts eaabier sew 
Btoh u had tiffnsd— htw aneh he had taflinsd wree^ au syitoleiely— aad 
^ meh bttter a an hs wsa with aO kb lias, tha nle mu ed te hare takea 
sdntn. Bases, he tesad htaastB desorlat id lean axd ntf^lty, asd ha fhsd 
thes, aad lilt nethed hy Ui peer eld, terlsf Bat fsdcnrrsdly ilthoj br 
bawu a pctu^al^ patet. nd hoiUe, cad wBBstly nnirsd 

uU lad isQ, Itr Ike —*•« at betto thaa be oesld stktrww Imsttij 

cadesthen^iiaetiiDlislTalycBbbewaildii we pdty Urn tea, aad wosld {Us 
M him eit Cl that eeJd ikaseL (cthoed tato a wsTBO poca thaa a fisn. Bst 
it was aet te ba. We wut, oerefera. eceecle e aa shes with kaewfag, that tUs 
n sadxnacM id kb wu tha last, od tWx he m facad hhneB st thi my (sta 
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IV 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft ; 

And so It chanc’d, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide 
The level chambers, ready wth their pride. 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests . 

The carved angels, ever eager-e/d. 

Star’d, where upon their heads the comice rests, 

With hair blown back, and wangs put cross-wise ,on their 
breasts 


V. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all nch array, 

Numerous as shadow’s haunting faenly 

The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, \vith triumphs gay 

Of old romance These let us wash away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 


TV. Aftoi Btanm ill, ‘WoodhouBe has the foUowliig Stanza, Buppressed in the 
poem aa printed i — 

But there are ears may hear sweet melodies, 

And there are eyes to brighten festivals, 

And there are feet for nimble minstrelsies, 

And many a lip that for the red wane calls — 

Follow, then follow to the illumined halls, 

Follow me youth — and leave the eremite — 

Give him a tear — then trophied banneral 
And many a bnlhant tasseling of hght 
Shall droop from arched ways this high baronial night 
In line 7, ‘banneral* should of course he ‘bannerals’ In what is now 
Stanza iv, 'Woodhouso has ‘and now aloft’ for ‘Soon, up aloft’, m line 3, and 
‘ Seem’d anxious ' for ‘ Were glowng ’ in line 6 The itusenin transcript reads 
‘ High-lamped ’ for ‘ The levd ' in line 6 
V Wootoouse has the first Imo thus — 

At length step in the urgent revelers 
and lines 3 to 6 thus — 

Ah what are they? the idle pulse scarce stirs, 

The muse should neier make the spint gay , 

Away, bnght dulness, laughing fools away, — 

And let me tell of one s\veet lady there 
The Museum transoript shows that Keats wrote lino 2 thus — 

With tiara and plume and nch array, 

hut George Keats has written ‘tiard ’ The change is one of many made hy Keats 
to shift the accent in a word at first wrongly aooented. The Museum copy 
reads ‘time* for ‘times' in lino 9. 
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Who»e heart had brooded, all that wmtry day 
On love, and win^d St. Agnea* mndy care, 

Ab Bba heard old dames foil many tunca dedaie. 


TL 

They tcdd her bow, apoa St Agnea* Ere^ 

Yocng Ttrghu might mvo vitiona of delight, 

And ^t adormgi from their loves recedre 
Upon the honerd middle of the night, 

If ceremcaiiea due they did anght 
Aa, npperleaa to bed they muat retire, 

And coQch tuphie their wamtics. hEy white } 

Nor look be^d, nor ridewaya, out require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes tor all that they deatre. 


vn. 

Fall of thla whim was thooghtfrd Madelme 
The mtaic, yeAmiog like a Cod m pam^ 

She tcaicdy beajd her maiden ey«a dmne, 
Fix’d oo the door saw Ettany a rwobpmg tram 


VX IW BrfttA Hvwa Btnnt^ mil hr Icma ia Hi* 9, tu 
eoBiwa afUc ti hM Ti tM ntib eogulTV ftr require li Bu 

2vtv«eB BtKKw ii ud vh fr ktf Ou bheviMf ttaia, atth&* jtititi t*zt 
'IWu Mid ba ft rtaw i lofd irmld (ben appear 
Oflerfag ai aarrifire — aQ fai the diMio — 

DcHcfcxcf Cnd vrta to bar 0{W broaabt oear 
Maodi and vioa and halt am nj^d ovaio. 

To tnwb b9 paiaM whb tbe fiaa ennsa* 

Of ntkb : Umb aoft ataalo beard ; and cbeo 
Mora ulaamfej foOoved fai a cfixxj Bream 
Palpaw alfBoat : ibea to «a^ tfala 
Warm to the rbgls moro, ao ’•r uling Magdaloi. 
vn. WeaJhww mdM Tooeb d not bv heart tbr Sbe Mar eefr beard 
Ib a Irttat to Tiyfar d(t«d ^ Uth «f Jn* 1B20 (im lettwi) KmIi mti M h>« 
ban naitaf t2a aad baf kaai vist ^^Mn ts bi a aheute kata, 
kcBily — 

bar awUa ayw taeBaa 
8ttS a tiU idoq wMta ataxy a f a aa tfaf tmta 
Pan by 

Ky MTihm layi tka peat, b fitta datnyad by tba ilteatlcM I do m* 
ua bab » oaaecxrM af paaan by bat in uht* i vaa dj * aloe tha 
laaz. ir Udt via &a aaaitra af ^ zj|bB af attntim vUiodu paboiW 
pwwfttad btnaalC vi way t* «m fttS a gaod taal it tdur — ^ 
etxtbd tbiotgb vitboat Caati fafiig ft aat na peat ti my 
rabahiitBf fim xxy efapwnttCK el tha zda wachad ta bli (0003X1. 


kxbetb^ 


To* 
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Pass by — she heeded not at all in \ain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous ca\ahcr, 

And back retir'd , not cool’d by high disdain, 

But she saw not her heart M.as othcnvhcrc 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the >car 

VIII. 

She danc’d along with \aguc, regardless C)C5, 
Anxious lier lips, her breathing quid and short 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng'd resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport , 

’Mid looks of lo\c, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwank’d with facta fanej’ , all amort, 

Save to St Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 

IX. 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, wath heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 


Vm The holograph ahoffs the following -rariation : 

She danc'd along walh raguc uncager eyes 

Her anxious mouth full pulp d walb rosy thought 
The hour was near at hand— and she sighs 
hut the reading of the text Is auhatituted in tho case of lines 2 and 3. In lino 7 
the reading ‘ bhe was hoodivink d with fanc> ’ is superseded by that of tho tort. 
Tho Musoum transcript has ‘uneager’ in Imo 1, and reads 'and in sport’ in 
line 6, and ‘a la mort’ in lino 7 Keats’s use of tho old word ‘amort 'is 
peonliarly happy it is more expressive of deadened perception than any other 
single word, and is full of pootio associations Compare ‘The Taming of the 
Shiow,’ Act IV, Boone iii, line 36— 

How fares my Kate ? IVhat, sweeting, all amort? 
also tho First Part of ‘ King Henry VI,’ Aot HI, Boene li, lino 124 — 

"What, all amort? Konen hangs her head for grief . 
and llassiDger's 'Parliament of Love,’ Aot IV, Boeno v, — 

Jovinll doctor, 

Ho, I am all nmort as if I had lain 
Three days in my grave already. 

IX. The holograph has tho cancelled reading, ‘She lingered fearful who 
might’} and in lino 3 ‘Porphyro’ is oanoelled and ‘Lionel’ snhstitnted, while 
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Bat for one laoment In the tedlmn boon, 

Th»t he might giue and vonlup all an *eep 
Pcrdiance ipeaV, kneel, tondi, kui — fai «ooth nch thjngi 
ba^ besn. 

X. 

He »mtnre« m let no bmPd whisper tell j 
All eyes be muffled, or a hondred swords 
^VID storm his beut, Lotc*i fev ’iom atadel i 
For bbn, tbcoe cbamboi held barbarian hordes, 

Hvena foemen, and bot-bkmded lords, 

^Vnosc rery dogs would crecmjioijs bowl 
Animt bis lineft^ not <ne breast adbrds 
ICtn any mercy ro that mansion Aaol, 

Save one beldame, weak in body and m touL 

XL 

Ah, happy chance 1 the aged creature came, 

Shgffllny aloarg with Irgiy b e a d e d wand, 


v< r«i4 tflr* ftr oe fire bstb to kttortifi ud to tki Kosna ccfy 
Aftc iTaA-nr,* In Bw 4 ftsw b • esaodhfi mang"— 

Most piteom b* befilores 

AH actots. 

sad la&m tot nadtK cf tot text ru antra! at tlitn nt a oldny mdtift 
\VHbfai ttM Portal Docr^ Hit 8 wtstosEy itoed, tiffiiihtd, 

*1^ tM miftu fata,— «r apeak, or kaed — 
paaiBtoty ecxBftatad to tot potPt Etod by tot varls nto tidap hart lata ' 

X Ikt epKtos Hot m urt ertUn to tot M^pT* — 

Ha reatoret In w ii ppe d in a dart dixpiiia.,, 
aad tom Ta fit tot nadfa^ 

Ha RutUiet b doak d op b dark dtognlae 
Lat DO klan am him — or a bnodred f ail t 
\Vin atona his bant far all bb amorous sigbs. 

Hart «e hsra 

T nuiurw be — let do damn d etbper tall, 
tots toa laadbg ti tka taxt, axeayt tot vwd boss'd (br i ) b 

set to tot BuMtyt Itot 0 wigtoilto tadti vttk 'bark cad mt 8 vtto 
dark' Ttetb oasmlkdmdtortorltoaT Against Ms mmo and Qaeafa^ 
sad has 8 azlctosQy ctaad ufi^ton— 

San one old TVdAtTrir olgb to Jam toa,-, 

XL Tkt tritarsTik laadi Bddama' tor craatnre toOaa li ud Baa 3 m 
adgtoabx witotiD — 

Tottvlag along with hucy beaded ctatt 
la Unt 3 toa HtMa ecyy raadt t or ch es tor terefa a la Hat 4 bnge h 
aa sotfl t d to tot blopaya to tome af broad lx Bm 8 tot Iiaa]cti>Iasaaoa 
sad Miaaa» a ana ac Pf to nad Uaoyjanl tor'Merey Pory toy rol 
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To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of memment and chorus bland 
He startled her , but soon she knew his face. 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, “ Mercy, Porphyro 1 hie thee from this place , 

“ They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race 1 


XII. 

“ Get hence I get hence 1 there’s dwarfish Hildebrand , 

“ He had a fever late, and m the fit 
“ He cmsed thee and thine, both house and land 
“ Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
“ More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me ! flit 1 
“ Flit like a ghost away ” — “ Ah, Gossip dear, 

“ We’re safe enough , here m this arm-chair sit, 

“ And tell me how ” — “ Good Saints 1 not here, not here ; 
“Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier” 


XIII 

He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs wth his lofty plume, 
And as she mutter’d “ Well-a — well-a-day 1” 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 


XU The holograph has the canoelled reading, ‘Ferdinand’ for ‘Hildebrand,’ 
and in line 2 ‘ his fit.’ Line 4 onginally stood— 

There's old Francesco Mendez not a ivit [sic] 

Tamer for all his Palsy 

Another reading is 

Then there’s old Lord Maunce Lacey not a wit 
More tame for his gray hairs 

And yet another, ‘Then there is old Lord Maurice ’ lain Woodhonae's tran- 
Borlpt. In line 8 ‘ Good God 1 ’ atanda canoelled in favour of ‘ Good Saints 1 ’ — 
an d line 9 originally hegm ‘ Follow me Child — hush, hush ’ 

XHL In the Looker Lampson nmnnaoript, the line 

He followed her along a passage dark 

is oanoelled, and the reading of the text given. The Mnaetun copy reads ‘ utter d ’ 
for ' mutter d ’ in line 3. Line 6 originally began ‘ Pale casemented ’, for which 
‘ Pale latticed high ’ was substituted and duly copied by Woodhouso , but ‘ chill ’ 
Is not in the holograph or in Woodhouse's transorlpt, which, in line 7, read 
‘ Goody ’ for ‘ Angela^ (as does also the Muaeum copy), and in line 8 ‘ holy ’ for 
‘ secret ’. In line 9, ‘ do weave full piously ’ la oanoeUod for ‘ are weaving 
piously’. Hunt oonunenta thus j “The poet does not make Ma ‘little moonlight 
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Pak, btttc’df chni, and anent as a tomb. 

*'Now ten CDC where u Madeline, aatd he, 

** O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
“^^'blch none bat secret amethood may see, 
“When they St Agnes’ wool are wxanng piooaly 


XIV 

* St Agnes I Ab I h b St Acnes* Ere— 

*'Yet men will marder upon holy days t 
"Tboa most hold water tn a wltchs siere, 

** And be hege'Iord of all the Elres and Fays, 

**To rentore so it SHs me wnb amare 
“To see thee, PornhjrTO I— St Agnes’ Ere I 
“God’s help I my laay fair the conjaror plays 
“TTxb very night good angds her deceiTe 1 
“ Bttt let me laugh awhile, l*rz imcklc time lo griere.* 


XT 

Feebly she langheth In the tasgmd m o on , 
\VhHe Porpbyro apoo her face doth look. 


rood qa nfia 'UMa, ahRm, TW kirt tart* «f tk* mdlem b kfyi tp. ill b 
ftfll vtxtiy tSm b ta b« t« ancart la tk* pms fcst vist b fim ky Im. 
AD ab* cuy k* kft te tk« a^ vtik 8t i{sta' vtd b d eavM tk» vwl 
tkwa (na tk« m hubi I rw A t 'tj th* seas ta tla ihar af It i^aai (m a«U 
Wfon tW paws, paf« 63) ta m aural wUb tka Affmt wiJ laug nig, tfto 
w MA to waol Tu Ipsa ad warn ky tka ana 
nr Ifl Bh S tka kobgraph mib beltdaya br bely dip | sad la lus 5 
ad I tkm b a osnCad raaola^ 

b truth ltdodisjnua 
Toeag Stgaor P orp h yr a 

Tka Vutsa bmolti t ikm a hrtktr Tatbbn ktn ■ 
aboot Ukm tberay Wap 
A[t]t«oiptlof Da'Inbeb. 

Vaed haw mdi elb &r Bra ii Baa 4 sad To are tbre Lloeel— ’ La Bia 
6. It EagluU Bat’s P b o mr y af WHakaraft (BeakZZZ, ObapUrrTlIainyv 
tiSHetbaad vkanky slgkt bs ecrlad la a abrs vtbr v atka hftet. 

ZV Bi kebenph nu a caawDad taadtag af Haa 1, 

Feebly iba laughs to tb« bright Uegold Mooa.. 
tad ta Em I As doth aa UrefaLs ' ttuds altand ta As poexM UrebLa ' | 
wkOa ti Uu 9 than U a ftrraOtd nadiif anoog tboM lamds old Tka 
Uasaca taasoM rods Sodden fa Dotiooa tatiMt) Siiha fa Ton 
ta Bai 8,ud Swaet £v Aad b Baa 8. Waadkm kas Lknd agtla ta 
tis4 1. East’s wusit b as SbOowi f Ea alaast tkad t san at lysiuky to 
tUak kov kb tmnia b ti paad Ss tka eald— aad «f dstlgkt tad prids ta tklak sf 
kw sbaptsf ba<^ tad kar )m fer khnaH TUs pasaga aikn La kp sT 
bgasds eld’ b ta ua klfkast twigJaattTa tzsts^ tnlsg tagstW tka nagtasth* 
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Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who kcepeth clos’d a wond’rous nddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook 
But soon his eyes grew bnlliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose , and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old 


XVI. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple not then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start ' 


and the spiritnal, the remote and the near ITndeline Is asleep In her bed , hnt 
she is also asleep in aooordanoo with the le^nda of the season ; and therefore the 
hed becomes their lap as well as sleop's. The poet does not critically think of all 
this \ he feels it and thna shonld other yonng poets draw npon the prominent 
points of their feelings on a snbjeot, sncking the essence ont of them into analo- 
gons words, instead of beating about the bnA for thoughts, and, perhaps, getting 
veiy clever ones, but not thoroughly pertinent , not wanted , not the best. Such, 
at feast is the diifforenoo between the truest poetry and the degrees beneath it" 
Hunt should have said, to be quite exact, not Madeline ts asleep in her bed, 
but Porphvro imagines Madeline asleep in her bed It is curious that the 
oritio takes no notice of the strange misuse of brook for the sake of rhyme Per- 
haps the feeling of the word baulk was in Keats's mind, as that is clearly the 
meaning of the passage , and brook was probably written during a casual absence 
of qritio al vigilMoe. 

XVE The opening originally stood thus in the Looker-Lampson manuscript j 
Sudden a thought more rosy than the rose 

Flush’d his young Cheek, and in his painfle head 
Made not fierce — and then doth he propose 
The revision of this passage leaves it incomplete, thus — 

Sudden a rosy thought 
Heated his Brow and in his painfle head 
Made purple not then doth he propose 
The reading of the text is not supplied at alL The phonetic spelhng ‘ painfle ’ for 
‘ painful ' is ounous , and the word * head ' where ‘heart ’ now stands, though it 
has no rhyme in the manuscript, is perfectly legible At the close of the stanza 
the manuscript reads first — 

by Chnst I deem 
Thou const not be the Youth 

and then 


O Christ I deem 

Thou canst not surely be the same as thou didst seem — 

' as ’ being finally altered to ‘ that ' The Museum copy reads, ‘ full bloivn hke a 
rose in line 1, ‘ Heated ' for * Flushmg ’, in line ^ and ‘ O Christ ', for ‘ Go, 
go ' I in line 8. There are no turned commas at the end of the stanza in Keats’s 
edition. 
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"A crocl roan *nd Iropwm iJhw art 
** Sweet Udr kt her pray tiv* *l«p, and dream 
“Alone with her food anircls, far apart 
“ From w>dc^ men Uke thee. Co, c® l—l deem 
“Tboa const not ttirdy be the tame that tboo didst seem.* 


TVll 

■ I wiD not harm her, by all tainta 1 twear 
Qaoth Poiphyro “O may I ne'er find srace 
“\Vhen my weak whcc thall whisper lit last prayer 
“ If one of her toft nngleit 1 displace. 

“ Or look With reffiaa passkm lo her taco 
“ Good Angela, belicre me by these teart 
“Or I will, eren In a mornent’t ^ce 
“Awake, with hemd thoat, my focmen'a eart, 

^And bearo them, thoogh they he more fang^J than wolrcs 
and heart. 

JtVlIL 

“Ah 1 why wdt then aifrtgbt a feeble son) ^ 

“ A poor, weak, palsy ttnekes, churchyard thiog 


SVIL It tbs bdifrsfb unserfyt, hs«i 1 U 4 md— 

I do( turn b«f by Uw cresi 5c. Patii t 
Sweaj*ib may I n* *t Bad rrm« 

Wbea niy weak rotce shall Ulo bcaroi calf 
U OM et bar soft de^ett I mhplaoe 

li Bm % &«e«r Ih lu bwi nlantat*! ta gays \ sad Weclkcus, tsdwd, 
mill Swears Lloee] Then ti t radBw! te bis L irrtbvSabts 
tad usthtf ta Htta 3, Shah seod to Hearts hj jwayer' th* ilrth has 
wjftnaTly rtotid thta~ 

Good Anc^ tboe bearest bOw I ivesr— 

M tHi Is cassiOsd far ths resitat «f ths Sot Ths Vurtsi cm feOm tbs 
to tefTs^ ti ban h 1 sai 8, sat nidi foemu's ft* foewBs'^ulftsL 
iVili, n* Ktsen e*Qy mdi How ctmt IhoQ terri^ ftr Ahl why 
vQl ihou afCHfbt ta has L Ha hale^ph ihrirs U* readtay 

taondoy tW raldolcbt la Ua« Si is ba* 6 Uood b VTttta mr 
Poip hy TO u If Ktab vw* ctQl la dMht wUch auia Ui her* ahsaU Wr t ta 
baa 7 ftaada ftr woful | sad th* nd af ths cbm axtriuSy atsad 

lhast 

That tb* oU Deldam proalw* to do 
^V’hateTer b« ahall aay bciid* her weal or woo. 


Dcm* b aatatttatad far Beldara , ni ths ctd cf Us* 8 b ctmh vtt i hat 
a*tUa( b nnhad ta Hi ytioa. Waadhoan had ananatly Csasd th* slairvtty 
cf thb rtaan ta* BBih f» Urn, aad ktt b Uaah ansr rpeech la bis Q. ]tu 
Ulad la la maO, I thlih ly XaaM tad the psadlbd aertba mlf ftade ti 
Baa? beinatae ' la baa I, aad aaf aat wnh labatB. 
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“ Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll , 

“ Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evening, 
“Were never miss’d ” — Thus plaining, doth she bnng 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro , 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowng. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wsh, betide her weal or w'oe. 


XIX. 

"Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such pnvacy 

That he might see her beauty unespy’d. 

And win peihaps that night a peerless bride, 

While legion’d faenes pac’d the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-ey’d 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Smee Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt 


XIX. The holograph showa two cancoUed readings of line 1, 

(1) Which was, as all who ever lov’d will guess, 

(2) Which was, to guide him in close secrecy 

Line 3 stands thus both in the holograph mnnnsoript and in the Mnsemn copy — 

Him m a Closet if such one there be — 

and line 6 opens in both with 'Or’ instead of ‘And’. In line 6 ‘round her 
piUow flew ’ is oanoelled in the holograph in favonr of ‘ paced the Coverlet ’. 
while in line 8 ‘ O Where ’ gives pl aoe to * Never ’, and in line 9 • the demons ’ 
to *hi3 Demon' Hnnt says, “what he means by Merlin's ‘monstrons debt,’ I 
cannot say. Merlin, the famous enohanter, obtained King Arthur his interview 
with the fair logeme j but though the son of a devil, and oonversant with the 
race, I am aware of no debt that he owed them. Did Keats suppose that he had 
sold himself like Faustus?" I do not see the commentator’s difficulty the 
monstrous debt was his monstrous existence, whldh he owed to a demon and repaid 
when he died or disappeared through the working of one of his own ^lls by Yivtoe 
It seoms probable that, of the many sonroes from which Keats might have acquired 
his knowledge of Merlin, Dunlop’s ‘History of Fiction' was the work of which 
this fine line was a remlnisoenoe j for the alternative readings ‘ the demons ' and 
‘ his Demon ' point to the two owning sentences of the section on Merlin, namely 
(I quote the second edition, of 1816, volnmo L page 203) “The demons, alarmed 
at the number of viotims which dally escaped their fangs since the birth of our 
Saviour, held a ooimoll of war It was there resolved tiiat one of their number 
should be sent to the world with instmotions to engender on some virgm a child, 
who might aot as their vicegerent on earth, and thus counteract the great plan 
that had been laid for the Ovation of mankind.'' As to the words “never on 
such a night,” &o., it is presumable that they refer to the tempest, whioh accord- 
ing to tradition, passed over the woods of Brooellande the night after the magician 
was spell-bound. 


tHE EVE OP at AQBEa. 


* It be fij tbm vlthest,* smid the Dame 
** An cates aod dsinoes shall be stored there 

Qoidd/ OQ this /east xugbt by the tamboor £rame 
“ Her own hite thoQ wDt tee do tune to spare, 

*For I am alow and feeble, and scarce dare 
“ On such a catennn trust my dlixy head. 

• Wait here, my cMd, with patience kneel tn prayer 
“The whDe Ah J tboa most needs the lady w^ 

* Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.* 


So taymg. she hobbled off with busy fear 
The lovers endless mrmitca slowly pass’d ; 
The dame return’d, and whispcr'a in his car 
To follow her with aged cyts aghast 


ZZ. la Um 6 And ta ta hsligTSiii la fo asi For Of ttw 

7 tkm sn tvs Bisasaevtipt rssilBii — 

Bat wah an bear’s dae—aad kset) la irayir 
s>i 

Boc watt an bettr's p aw te y-ntawd to prayer 
M ths mfiu tba SbeS Imi ast typw dtksr la tks kskfrsfk m la Ttsd* 
hosH’i enr nidi nads Bat nit an boors paarisa Us wards sf tlia taxi 
smar tn Us Massasi Wit vtlafc aliD isads Sojtli xb Ahl iailaa& 

XZX OamIUdmdtaygriy k^iaih— 

So sayti^' aba bobbted oot busily 

And wa wQl the Low s cndlMi boor | 

Qa smsd Qas ts isiiUUu tbas i 

Tbe Low a eodlHi trtinnf^ qnlcUypaasd 
sVrvty’ dm ut affw ta tbs hal uaa^ or tb* Hisnii oaatsotlpl t tot H ts 
vitttaatapadltatbsiBrftaafWMdhaass’sMci ssls anxioQs tec’endlaa 
tattaiS. Is bf 8 tbs baiaertpk mdi vfaltpart lattasS ffimopbtl ts 
ntsUlatalfeg vbaSsasna ta bars baaa afajTlikai lias B staad wl^tetQy — 
'Tfaitiafb londlcst pa as a y sa and tb^faJad, 
cm aid rtadi Saab bataa sat atltala d la tea lb alin’d and tbs fiu 
Wag at leiftb IsO sa as to 

Throogh lowty oakm GaBerlea they readu. 

ITaadbaas itofipal aoVTl^ ther la Uka fl i and nfai m alttmatatr cddal 
ta po^— tbs otbtf ana Ubm bbag fn-r’TTsi la, I tM»v Xsat^ that i — 

Tba maldai s rfambw sQban faiibi’d & cbaita 
Tbs* ba In panttng oofvt wm ranain 
Frm Pingaiarj mat to vkw wbat ba mxj attiiiL 
Idas 8 trft stood ttea ta tba bakfrafb — 

Thera In a putting oowt toramaln 

aaitlm 

'Wbba ba In fnttrij e^ert n unt ruialn. 
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From fright of dim espial Safe at last, 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gam 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste ; 
Where Porphyro took covert^ pleas’d amain 
His poor guide humed back with agues m her brain 


XXII 

Her faltring hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St Agnes’ charmed maid. 

Rose, like a mission’d spint, unaivare 
With Sliver taper’s light, and pious care. 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level mattmg Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed , 

She comes, she comes again, like nng-dove fray’d and fled 


' must ' being altered to * Will Tint the reading of the text not being BnppUed. 
For tho Alexandrine there are eeveral nttempta, — 

Upon the fi-onUer 
Love, purgatoiy^weet 

From purgatory Vweet to view love’s own domain. 

In purgatory sweet to what may he attain 
There is no traoe in the holograph of the Alexandrine of the text j but it is in the 
Museum oopy 

Xx 1 1 . Oanoelled openings from the holograph — 

There secreted 

Scarce had old Angela the Staircase found 
Ere Madeline, like an affrighted Bu^ 

Flew past her 
Scarcely had 

Before these were struck out, ' Swan ’ was substituted for * Bud.’ Line 1 was 
next written — 

With faultnng hand upon the BaUustrade 
and lines 4 to 6 appear first as 

Rose like a spint to her unaware 
And with her taper’s hght and gentle care 
She turn d and led the aged gossip down 
the reading of the text being, however, substituted all but the word ' pious ’ for 
gentle ’ In line 8 ‘ Porphyro ’ stands oanooUed m iavonr of ‘ Lionel which 
woodhonso maiutaius, and we read ‘a gazing’, not ‘for gazing’ The word 
‘ again ’ in lino 9 was an afterthought. The Entish Museum oopy gives hues 4 
and 6 as follows — 

Rose, like a spint to her, unaware 
With silver taper hght, and pious care, 
and Hne 8 thus — 

Yoimg Porphyro , a gazing on that Bed. 



TTTr ETE OF BT. AfflEl 
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XXIIL 

Out went the taper as the hurried m ; 

Its little tmoke. in palhd moonshme, died 
She dos'd the door she panted, all akm 
To fpirrta of the air and Tlsions wide 
No ottered syllable, or woo bedde I 
Bat to he heart, be heart was Toloble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side 
As though a tongodess nirttingde thookl swell 
He throat in Tain, and die, neart-stifled, in he delL 

XIIT 

A casement high and tnple-archd thee was, 

All evlanded with carren unagYies 

Of firints, and dowen, and bunches of knot-grass. 

And diamonded with panes of quaint dence, 


ZZUL W<gT»T4i a i nHlts dim m nrktlta ti this vtaisrfsl ttssm 
tm «« «BBL« ta tbt iJiandEtM, ctxtnUly 1 thtik, wdttca u s Hi* sf tsJbd, 

astni 

He bsnta thrasi ta vahi sad die bcart'Stlded is b«r deS 
b sr ten nd la Ttia ksr* balk been w-nMDid, bst ia vajs hs* bm is* 
loMrtid. lb* UtMVD QefX nsli Sontad flw h o med ta bss L Eat kjs 
if tb* nooai ttsa, ^rli ti t mi ti tbi tut* if Obmoir, fill if alnta foot 
■adtnlib Ibi Gwki if tia Tsx tsBw mbs ahnot ii ftbwtol nd fiir u tbi 
a— H|ht| ad both nil «di itbw cm tfai hwidaa Brt vkst s lenly has li 
ti» MTHtb, sbMt tbi h«rS 

Fititig vttb ilaqenai bebslny ilial 

Aad tbs « 1( ^*1 tinpU I hav tbi itclli 1 tbs hsut s tiryniwi sl^tta- 

nli, dytig ti mi bid «f tbi bes& Wbst tbsoifb nMtMB, tsd peribe^ of 
bnly tasfsry 1 Err «• d^tauy is bMfsd ipta taothtf I ^ to s bert of 
TtAiiMi, nsfiili, Miecral, nUoilT cnttebla; tbs asooAfbl, u if s<doer tf 
btCTOTiTs ipoid, tod tbs itUB tbit toWi. 

XXI7 lUi ptsBfi oon^sd tbs poiVi an my eouidsiiEy 

Us JbDswlaf ipcnlag ii t*** ^ "Kir T i ■ ] ■»!! r r'm n i f ** 

A Cssemecn tripplesrcbdsod dismoodsd 
'With msoT co lo m c d Kts« frcoled the Uooo 
lo midst v[bjereof a sb^slUied inBefacoo sbed 
Hifh brndung roles aw boceled Kfotlr dovn 
And tnlr to |p*cs sod bccroDiy boon 
Tbi btooa red goto faOoa her dtrer ctqh 
A nd her vlitta hands dwouL 

IiUm I of tbb, of which stndi esooiQsd in &Ticr of whereof t sadlto i 
•rigtuQy bspa with High hhnhtnc lolss upai A siCial toib itsrt li — 

Tbers was a Curm i im tripple arch d and high 
All nrlaodid vhh came t ni a gu ia 
Of frous and trailing flonra and amny ooni 
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Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As arc the tiger-moth’s deep damask’d uings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim cmblaronings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 

XXV 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon , 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 


beforo this ms rejected the third lino was amended thns— 

Of fruits and flow ers and sunnj com cars parch'd 
I prestuno Eeata noticed that ‘com’ did not rhymo with ‘high’, and meant to 
traneposo the first line thns— 

There was a oasomont high and triple arch'd , 

hnt there is no trace of this In the mannscript. In the stania ns finally written 
there is the following cancelled reading of lines 6 Ac. — 

As IS the wing of evening tiger moths 
And in the midst 'mong many hcraldnes 
And dim twilight 

Before the present tiger-moth line was arrived at, the epithet ‘nch’ instead of 
‘ deep ’ was tried, and ' deep-damashed ' In the manuscript stands cancelled in 
favour of ‘deep sunset.’ Woodhonsa reads 'fruit' for ‘fruits' In line 3, and 
‘ deep sunset ' in Uno 6 Presumably Keats reverted to ‘ deep-damasked ' when 
revising the proofs , and it is certainly the happiest ornrosaon Imsginahle. Of 
this supreme result of pooUo labour Hunt says, " Could all the pomp and graces of 
arlstooraoy, with Titian's and Eaphael's aid to hoot, go beyond tho rich rriigion of 
this pioturo, with Its ‘twilight saints,' and Its 'sontoheons 'hluEhlng with the 
bl ood of qtteons?' " 

XXV. Line 2 originally stood in the holograph thus — 

And threw rich gules on Madeline’s fair face 
hut ‘warm ’ vras suhstitutod for ‘neb’, and again ‘nch ’ for ‘warm’, and ‘breast!’ 
for ‘ face '. Keats must have revortodto 'ivarm ' when tho proofs came In lino 3 
tho mannsoript roads ‘ kneel d ' for ‘ knelt ' , and there ore tho following can- 
celled readings of lino 4: — 

Tinging her pious hands together prest, 

Tinging wth red her bands together prest, 

And rose bloom on her hands together prest. 

In line 7 the mannsoript roads ‘silvery angel ' for ‘splendid angel' (Woedhonso 
makes it ‘She seem’d like silver angel') and there Is a cancelled reading — 

She seem’d like an immortal afnjgel drest 

In line 8, again, ‘ Porphyro ' is stmok out and ‘ Lionel ' snbstitntod j and Imo 9 
reads 

She knelt too pure a thing, too free from mortal taint 
In the Mnsoiun copy the Alexandrine is 

She pray’d, too pure a thmg, too free from mortal taint. 
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And on her river ctom toft amcthyit, 

And on her hur e glory like « nint 
She d a tplendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wmgi, for bcaven — Porphyro grew fiiint 
She knel^ 30 pure a thing to frn nom mortal taint. 

XXVL 

Anoo hit heart renres her Ttspen done, 

Of aH Its wreath^ peart* her hair the fie« 
Unclasp* her warmed jewels one by one 
Lootent her fragrant boddicc by degree* 


TUs lm]y aad tmwi —ri aW i titn ^lyiir 

aadw th> sorpeu ntatal wt ada w ormAi* tk* ■nawtiif nd nlrM l«s«^ c 
iUi lietar*, — ou t£ct vQl {hr rrw ttod bf ttself te pMtry m ta iddttlta ts tiu 
ftidL it votld ksTt rtmk t ekr m Om IkM «f Skus^Mn S* wlAt 

ktrt pvt lasra « (hbah* ta& nab a abiifia Hvr u nQ u may 

tiu in rmia, y»<iU.i»g {{)• e >MrivT^ £tJ vWld sat bxra mb * 

Aftktk Mrt •• !«•£ fill! rfTti That 1 — rrj tn f-iibit tYr dlTvcrai 

vttk wtkrn tod tha flidr ktsca Mn Tttk 'nw oaleva , tka Ub vf tkdr 
wmttaa I knr'i frevlif la aaa of tka frr taanalftla wUib tn ta 

ka fnadb tka hltr eroduOu o^tktsemt. tal Tvasg od frWHvailttn p« 1 
Ha^h^ M « Ui viUag » wa aft aaliJ Qtaoilai^ 

flifitf 

at ptga xtrU tka Kcaafr ta VvlxBia L Tlia oekitif ^ ^ vtaam ku km 
frenctfr attUiad ca (ki gmadtiHltka aecc'iUfktti sftmUy ftrnganrt 
to vunr to m eU vat tka oilam «f * patalad vadar Aa nod »n » !«■ « *« 
fint TO TtMT ts Im gwtcitlxii tkaa ta acta tUi u a flav 1 ptaapa ka ma IcH 
tka ti^kwtntktkat tlmvu a ildk preplan ta tka nfraafa. wWIbbI TMtorinr 
ta afrrw tkat gnata korv tt to a 1 aa bold ta kj tkit, vkctlw ka 

kaar tt cr Bot, ka eoaU Bo< ktra tead a son ijjaadld vspa£nt vtxmky ta Dark 
&avnddnnHi if Matk Bi iguk 

XtVi. Qa flret ipvtiag if t£i gttxta ta tka LaQl»>I*oqn sanacolpt k 

Bat Km hk baart leri i i* — bv pr a j m nld 
She kja alide ber vail 
Sb« atllp a ber hafr of all Its wrealhed pearl 
UiKlatpa btf boaom Jawda 
And tvtsta U In one knot upon her bead. 

Bekn thb to itnok eat attogvOiit, *wreaxbed pearl to ahtfid ta rr«rtwi 
wTvntha Tka nazt Mayli — 

But aooa hk heart la i lm — ber t aajla g 
OfaD Us wTtaibcd pearl aha inlpa bef hair 
Undaips her a aim e u ^we lj one ^ co* 

Looaa tbs boddlca bom bv_ 
tsd tMf lut Bna li ahead ivTiial thaagi this— 

Locmis ber tatrsdoi; boddSca.^ 

TmiriM her Bnddke iT M*r4np - 
T j a ca at tsbar Bod dl ca , and hs boaom bare_ 

LooMa bs fraemu boddloa and doth bar* 
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Her rich attire creeps nistlinjj to her Knees 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sca-i\ccd, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St Apocs in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all Uic charm is fled 

XXVIl. 

Soon, trcmblinp in her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her sootlicd limbs, and soul fatigued away , 


till nt last all is stmot ont and a frcib start made, thus — 

Bui soon hts heart revues — her pmyanp done 
Of all Its WTcnthcd pearls her liair she strips 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one 
Loo;>ens her fragrant boddicc , and down slips 
Her sweet attiic 

Then ‘Anon’ cooms to haro been snbstitntcd for * But soon ’ in lino 1, ‘frees’ 
for 'slnps' in Uno 2, and the rords ‘and down slips' inline 4 vren stmofc ont 
for tho reading— 

to her knees 

Her sweet attire falls light 

Then ‘falls light' gives plnco to ‘creeps down by', wbiob probably indicates 
that the oonplet contemplated was — 

TJnolasps her fragrant boddico to her knees 
Her Bwcot nttiro creeps down by slow degrees , 
bnt then nil Is abandoned for the reading of tbo text, except that the word ‘nch ' 
13 not boro in tbo nmnnsenpt Of tho next lines there is n cancelled reading. 
Half hidden like a SjTcn of the sea 
And more melodious 

and tho seventh hno In tbo monnscript is — 

She stands awhile in dreamy thought and sees 

('Woodhonso reads ‘ dreaming ' ) In lino 0 ' fled ' is stmok ont and ‘ dead ' snb- 
stitnted , bnt ‘ fled ' mnst have been reinstated when tho proofs came. Hunt 
remarks, “How tmo and oordial, tbo 'warmed jewols,' and what mattor of fact 
also, mado ologant, in tho mstling downward of tho attiro , and tho mlxtnio of 
dross and nndross, and of tho disbovellod hair, likonod to a ‘monnaid in sea- 
weedJ’Bnt tho noxt stanza is perhaps tho most oxqnisito in tho poem '' 

XXVn Thoro aro tho following rojeotod oponlngn in tho Iiookor-Lampson 
maunaoript — 

Then stepping forth she slips 
The charm fled not — she did not look behind. 
and of line 2 these readings — 

She lay and had not seen her 

She lay and till the poppied warmth of sleep . 

She lay in sort of wakeful swoon perplext 
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Fknm, like a thoaghL until the moTTOir-dajr 
Blisifi^ haren’d both from joy and pain 
Clastf d Kke e miwal where await Payninu pray j 
Blinded alike fro m aanihme and finrn ram, 

Aa thoogh a rose thoold ehnt, and be a bud again. 

XiVUl. 

StoPn to t>ii« and so entranced, 

Porphyro gai^ opoo her emptjr dreaa, 

And hiten’d to her breathing tf it chanced 
To wake mto a alumberooa teoderncaa ; 


Wotdbcta nadi Baa 4 cal B tbo — 

Her iootbod cod aocl iuJgmd, avay 
Flown a tbooght ontfl iba morrow • 6kj 
cad I CB iaifiaed to Uict Ut* pfstaa c» ftr aasM el ft* 

text H litcnd hj tiu pnetQKtiffiu Un* 7 nlalia^ tapa with Sbnt Eks 
a ’ vUek vu chwtl fizrt to tjv*» % ihnt tica to LAs a 

elaep d MFwF, cad ttca to Omsp d Hka a mlaal Un* 8 edgtaal^ 
wltfa Dead tD'i cad ta Bu 0 mitt , wUeh via flart vrlltani via ftnek act 
lot docB sad dam vis a/ita stnek etd Ibr abm Hiaiea a— ati tfani 

Oca tha heavtlfi] fo tklit I eero mw & lad Wv tia 


rini IlmllkacutfV{iw'-BSwfBll 7 'ia«<ad — (011*4 Hka a Bdml ia 
ef Awmii ttstlito «7 vkcra Obibtkt inyw kefa aut lat Ha aco, na 
oil towifrrti fn lianz. tkao, ihHeiffa wAti* ou 

aaiptM tha proeHatKai cf tHii Uai, tatkalda dtiw lacatlfid, ermla; ifl— 
Simdtd aWtw tea aad hwB ala. 

At tMoriffk a rvm tSo%ld livi, ttd h a bmd cpoiia. 

Sea a la tHxl aoa tij ti tts tatm ays^cthy vttl omtliw, any Ha nid to 
enctanar natetif tti wda men liiiaiimn tHca tHe eUioW tuy ipak tL 
sadladMduIly wen kattari tHa aphoaaJ poyatatty pitting tHan od c krw 
ta rt to apai k n sWkaaly) vtta tfaa figtttra oowpoiad.’ 

Sia Wogiifia bu Ua jhiCvtag ecioaOad ptaaigti bofkn tha ataam 
ftoti iUdy I 

Her alumLiuus hroatfafna 
Tbe Porpbyro oor tnauhliig bevd 

And wftrn... 

Tbe antiaiKed Pap b ji o tfoTn to Pandin 
Tii» 0 edglailly atood — 

Which vbeu be beard be breath d bhnaatf^ 

Of fiat 7 laatiisr Twilai ii — 

Kobetew ai Peer •«itii • vOderoeva, 
and &ia 8 aaa ta Hera Han Biaat to taad — 

And 0*9 ihx «n*Trt carpet twT«>itng ctpt, 

^tn tha rmdlu tf tita taxt va rtraa^ WeadHoua, vko lavdi 
P u c pti^io ta 1& 1, bdip eit a no aaiaa than tHal d tho tnt^ 
all [lawUm oc anci after "carpet aid iDciU i Iota vu nart ' 
mat, ntig tha adjaottra adrobtiliy that Farpkyro kmed dir 
hnly thn tkst ha ball Ui taDni wldb rtappifc o 
Iit^tattBr)M Ii Has 0 tha befcn aj h niainnd ftr 
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Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself then from the closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wde wnldemess. 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo I — how fast she slept 


XXIX. 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet — ' 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet 1 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clanon, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clannet. 

Affray his ears, though but m dying tone — 

The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 

XXX. 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavende^d. 


mix. In the looker-Lampson mannsoript, the first three linos read thns i 
Then by the bed side where the fading Moon 
Made an Ulumed twilight soft he set 
A Table, and with anguish spread thereon . 
and there Is a cancelled reading cf lino 3 — 

A Table hght, and stilly threw thereon 
VToodhonse reads — 

A table and with care quick spread thereon 
In line 6 there are cancelled reading, ' Clarions of the feast ' and ‘ Qanons of 
the Ball ’ for ‘ festive clanon ’ , and line 7 originally began with 
Sounded though faint and far away, 

altered to * Sound in his ears ’, before the reading of the text was inserted, In 
which, by the hye, we read ‘ clannet ’ not ‘ clanonet ’. For line 8 the mann- 
Borlpt reads — 

Affray his ears though but in faintest tone , 
and there are cancelled readings, ‘ AfEiwyd ’, and ' ivith ’ for ’ in ', and ' Reach’d 
his scar’d ears'. In line 9 there are rejected readings ‘shut’ and ‘was ' for 
‘shuts’ and ‘is’. The Mnsenm transcript reads ‘braying* for ‘midnight’ in 
line 6, and has ‘ clannet ’ in line 7, as has Woodhonse The first edition has the 
common bntinaoonrate word ‘ clanonet ’ 

XXX. In the Mnsenm transoript line 3 reads — 

, While he brought from the cabinet a heap 

Ine 4 originally began with ‘ Of candied sweets ’, altered in the hologr^h to 
)f candied fnuts ’before the reading of the text was supplied. In line 6 this 
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WhUe he from forth the do*ct bnwght a h cJp^ 
Of caodied apple, qctnice, and plain, and e<xtid } 
\VIth Jdhei toother than the creanijr card. 

And loceot firopt, tioct with dnntnion 


nmm tp t nidt 'atuned cord' vUokkn 

Um 6 «>yw*nr TMd ijiupa cmooth whh | » t ‘no oeth ti 

iwictOd !■ brm ef tlacl | ad tW Hma em mdi tj'up v lyropt 
WofWw mil crruaed ta otaar la Ua* 8 ud ^ ^ 

Om Mxt )uap dw* m tB Um tW hOnlaf njirtw mihp — 

Aod tofar’d data frtan^ 

Asd scar'd data (bat o a Enpbratct Entd 
And twt 

And Bear'd data f ^ ti.nTVT.* traufcrrtd 
la Brifaatkie from F«a„ 

cod data to Bri^aattoa traatfortil-. 

l>iverd arrar ti Mirplft* (ba rndtsf tba taxt li 0^(1^ t* tbi saifta la 
rai m oaolbd balm tai happT ijltbit — 


ttiu 9 tvt a^tWM u 


wealtbr adairtlnvQlilTbkbleuafltsanuTtbiafM qaOtad nkn 
F«tk*iraTpm*rfta»Jj^dabB«at*<tlolIiaet 
a faUDaiMtnUi txinate ( ftr tf Wila niliMiiIh a udXMtavai 

a eapaUi d vzttov a ttr-titaktA vwd m b* vaa if itrQ^ A nX m mUea. 

fauArta a m ra iOn «f tki Moari ta Um imU 

Qfa M fcr JtptWf ul KcraRT V od PbOoMa cfrAd't M«t»rpbaa«, 
Tta, T«iM 9 T 7 AQ, e<Mjn TmibHw ) i 

FU&crb, di7 Ip. 'vttb TaariA datM, Ttfa ^tBra«i 
SaatVcBaOtif appka, Umla lEbr hrtaw I 
AbI BBt^ fiapli arv rUWd fran tbdr tIiW i 
P tb' BDdit, a Maj anba 

Sitimtib itam li idH atan tmwdra if tba vantadn baacut pijand bj 
Era lot tha Inbnpl lUpbail ( PZ ai dtia feat, T bat* < 

Whatmr Eartb. til Wartaf ■ottir yliMi, 
la ladla Cut « Wwt, ar sdddla ibwa 
li I^ota wtki PiBia oaut, ar vbm 
Ikti&u n%iwd, fraltafaS bladi, b aaal 
Xnfb ar noatb rtaal. cr baarlid H>i| or ibbO, 

Eba fitUr^ tilbcU k>^ tad ■ tJM baard 
Haapa vtti maartta kuU. Fv ddik tba {ftp* 

Cba anite, taoEantr* mut, aad amlba 
Fm saj a betiT asd ftaa mat koala ve*>*d 
Iba toym daw era* ja b» tbaaa ta kaM 
'Vaati oar It Twh para | tbn itrm tba Ei^od 
WUh ma aod adaaa fraa tta ibnb nftsM. 

Tba oa af teoiktr u tba oi »ptrttl ra if tba adjaattn ao^bknltta i wodj 


arbat deabtfi& la tba nsadittrt dMiaa ti Oaau (ttaaW) vbara ba xtabai 
tba fijfrit ipaak af 

^ o»(b«t Sbapbard that tV plpad a pbhA 
FrabaU^ UtM masa < tba uat tratb-aaaaldic ibaebwd i bet tt li aot oartah 
la asj Mat w ai t a t vatU aaathar) A b ViO ko oata bwa tf 
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Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez , and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon 

XXXI 

These delicatcs he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bnght 
Of wreathed silver sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light — 

“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 

“Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite 
“ Open thine eyes, for meek St Agnes’ sake, 

“ Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 

XXXII 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow Shaded was her dream 


resom'blanco of tho hlglily olatwrato synip lino to one in tho ziune poom ( ‘ Oomnr,’ 
lines 672-4) 

And first behold this cordkl Jnlep hero 
That flames, and dances in his ci^tal bounds 
Witb spirits of balm, and fragrant Syiops roll'd. 

"We have hero even tho same prevalent nssonanoe on the vowel sound t, and tyrops 
with on 0 as in Keats's lino. Leigh Hunt says in his dainty way, "Hero is 
deUoato modulation, and super-rofined oplonrcan nicety 1 
Lucent syrups, tinot with cinnamon, 

m ake us read tho lino delicately, and at tho tlp-ond, ns it wore, of one's tongue ” 
XXAl. Tho Looker-Lampaon manuscript reads ‘ golden salvers ’ in Uno 2 , but 
I presume ‘dishes' was inserted in tho proof to avoid usbg salicrs twice, and he 
would Boarooly disturb tbo luslrout tahers of tho noit stania. Lines 4 ix. in 
tho nmnuBoript wore originally written — 

Amid the quiet of St. Agnes’ night 

And now, saith he, my beraph with perfume light 

Teeming 

And Hue 4 is loft standing so in tho mauusoript, while tho rest gives place to the 
reading of the text. There is a rejected readmg of lino 0— 

And now saith he my Seraph may aw ake 
Woodhonse has ‘ thy ’ for ‘ thine ’ in lino 7. 

XXX 1 1. There is a cancelled opening in tho Lookor-Lampson mannsoript giving 
' sleep ’ for ‘ dream ’ at tho end of line 2, and ‘ dreamless of alarm ' as tho end 
of line 3 , and another gives ' shaded were her dreams ' in line 2, in which tho 
mannsoript roads ‘sunk’ for ‘sank’. Of line 6 there is a rejected version, un 
^ finished) 

Broad golden fnnge lies wealthy on the f 
tprohahly ‘ floor ’ was the nnfinlshed word) , and in Uno 9 ‘ stood ’ stands canoolled 
n favour of ' mus’d '. Tho Idnsenm copy reads ‘ sunk ' for ‘ sank ’ in line 2 
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Bj the dost: cartahis — ’twms a midnight charm 
ImpatxTbto to melt tj Iced *trcam : 

The loxtrous tahen In the inoonhght ^eam | 

Broad Mlden fringe upon the carpet Ue* 

It teenrd be nerer nercr coold r^eem 
From each a gtedfart rpeO his ladf^ eyes 
So mat'd cwhOe, entoH’d m voofcd phantaslft. 

XXXIIl. 

Awakening op, he took her hollow lote,— 

TnmoltDcmi, — and. In chords that t en d crest be, 

He playM an and^t drtty toog smce mote. 

In Pnrraco calPd, “ La belle came sans mercy •* 

Close to her ear toochmg the melody * — 

Wherewith dtstorb'd, she otter'd a moan 
He ceftsM — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her bine afrrarra eyes wide open sbone 
Upon lot Imees ac tank^ pole as troooth scnlptuied stoocL 

XJCXW 

Her eye* were open, bot ihe ttiO beheld, 

Now wide aarake, the ristoD of her sleep 


laaiii. Is Sat 6 be bdd ui be toocbcd itaad gTKaOal ta tk« hale- 
mpk ts tk T B P cf (otxUot'i tad (a Qw 7 tkara Is a rajwtad naila^ ber 
Enathtna caaaed' fcr panii^ qalch Kaasscrlol na^ half 

frajcd ikr aff r a jed ta Itu 8| aad aosk &r amk ta dm 8. Bo iaaa 
Vaodhawa. Ota jCcatn eayy the laada aonk tad, ta tha caa Baa, [ik 
Bcnlptsr'd kv BDOOtb-«cn] paired HastUQjiata Bia ladlaator tor tlu 

10th af Kty 1^ that Kaats’a amdafal paan I« BaOa Dtoa aasa Ktni wu 
uuMtat saitig tilt tttla at tha baaj it a tmdatiiB fraa Ohartwc at 
tba aad a^ CBimn worka Tha wacrtt af nnii sw Uuy tha tttla hara vU a lart 
rmaam l ali b at tha Mca ttsa mattrtBSzliatftt tad tilr a Bttla law ptarfal 
tha Essf I vlih that Hthi hara aan Eaab's raaea, fcaensa fia wtiU 
hara ftiad a Tmladocr air ftr tiiaak aid nsf thaa t* lit Thtif Daaaloaa 
B oral, wha WM heamr lat BtM ICaray 
■iiiiV Uia 8 nt cdstnCy vttttas Is tha halagaph-~ 

Tba tUod of ber ileef^ sow aride aartka 
tha tnunw a hJf b warkad ta tha Ktnaorlpt whara, la Baa 9, Km palofti] 
cfaai» ftaadi thaiad ta a palaftd change. ' UaadailgttaSTbvBaTOh At 
wbkhiba tad ta Hm 0 tha aastao^ taada Uttlewords wish vftlcM 
b vitttai hy viy of Ktmszudaa ta tha aariti. UusSasdOnu— 

Wbo Thh an adtfaig brow tmI 
Feared to i b ciw or ip«k ibc look’d to dreamlngly 
na ICeaaam eany ihcrwi a «loa at (ha aad if Baa 4 ud r«di mooni 
moan la Bat A. WaodhosM raids rbioea ta Baa 3, Llonal la Bu T nd 
Faat d to mao re la Baa B. 

I 
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There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 
At which fair Madeline begap to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep , 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Feanng to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly 


XXXV. 

“Ah, Porphyro 1 ” said she, “but even now 
“ Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 

“ Made tuneable with every sweetest vow , 

“ And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear 
“ How chang’d thou art I how pallid, chill, and drear 1 
“ Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

“Those looks immortal, those complainings dear 1 
“ Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

“ For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go ” 


XXXV, There are two half oanoelled openings in the holograph, 

At length she speaks, ‘ Ah Porphyro here 
and 

Ah Porphyro, saith she but even now 

and no oompleto line is supplied. In lino 2 ‘by’ Is oanoelled in favour of ‘in’, 
and the holograph reads 'by' for ‘with’ in line 8. ‘thy kindles’ for ‘tho'se 
sad eyes ’ in line 4, and ‘ aTrlt thou ’ for ‘ thou art ’ in line 6 Woodhonse reads 
line 1 thus — 

She speaks — “Ah Lionel, but even now 

he oopied only the words ‘Give me the voice again’ of line 6, and ‘siveet Prospero’ 
is added in penoil — I think hy Keats. On the blank page opposite is peneilled in 
another hand — 

Give me again that voice's warbling flow 

In line 9 Woodhonse reads ‘Ah 1 ’ for ‘For’. In the Mnaenni transoript line 6 
reads i 

And tim’d, devout, with every softest vow 

The t Is olearly dotted i nevertheless tun'd was prohahly intended, not Um’d- 
This copy reads ‘ cold ’ for ‘ chill ’ in line 6 } and lines 8 and 9 read thus— 

See while she speaks his arms encroaching slow 

Have zon'd her, heart to heart — ^loud, loud the dark wmds blow 

Oompare the first quatrain of this stanza with ‘A Midsummer Eight's Dream’ 
(Aot I, Boene 1, lines 183-4) — 

Tour eyes are lode-stars j and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear. 
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XXXVL 

Berond a mortal man unpaatioo'd &r 
At these Ttkloptacras accesta, be arose, 

Etbereal, flnso’d, and lUcB a throbbing star 
Seen mia the tanphlre heavcn’a deep repose 
Into her dream he melted^ as the rose 
Blecdeth Ita odoor with the violet, — 

Solnboa tweet meantime the frost wind blows 
like Lore’s alarom pattering tint aharp sleet 
Ag^ainst the wtodow panes ) St. Agnes* moon hath set 

5CIXV11. 

'Tls daric qd^ patteeth the daw blown sleet i 
“Thia U no dream, my bnde,my Madeline 1 


i t i VI- H til hili^rsphi Um 1 vu wOttH thu i 

Imrawtop d fiw beyond a moral nan — 
bit tht fainq j wttk a ti nk«d ta tiw BosMlyt WwdbsiM, by vksi wnl 
hen fam a men ihs ti trasecfbtitg, mis tear ftr Car ItUuS vords 
br aceseti ctiaii anoinoli lias 4 wtrasHr btfia vMi Was dthtx a 
iftiweaprfftiwnttidrdltM vu st ftrat iuiciM te n£ir ts Twfkjn’t ryis- ■ 
Bks a tasobbtsf starvB ettkw syw Whb her bri^ dream tai laber 
farliht dream tn n^aetsl raidtB|B ftr Into her msam la Uv 6 tiii 
snBM:^ mis her odcpor ad srtflaaDy rtai bcrperfoiDe For Has 7 
tksrs Is a Uss itar^ Ajalanims m ftr Uos B tumsz, Oarimcaa rr»s 
B criraally sMud vtth Agalost tba CaasmeiTt ftee m oKastnly shared 
ts WlndoTr ftocm n««fTTi>T't end *Wladowe dsuft t the Am 

tally stiais— 

AfaioM the wlndowi darft. St Agnes moon tmd set 
Ihs mfttiK if ths tart ti sot ta da halnrrish, thaod tt is is the Kusam tna- 
•■dpt vksnli Unas I to T nad tka 

For OQ tba mktnlfbt eTna • tempeat £ilL 
Idora aootb Ibr his doae rriolnder flovi 
Twin iwT i^ i'iiLw cKT — «ad tbo Spell 

UnbrokoD goai^ bar In sareoe repose. 

WUh bw wild dream be mlafVd a a rac 

blany«b itt ocknr to a vialau 

Stm, sdH ^ dreams.— loodier ibe firoat wind Idowa... 

*r^** Ihe wards £swenJ m warimi awn. Hast aaka tba arts Hadihie Is 
hu awsks, tad Facpayio maom bar ira Isrlig, ktid leaks, ud n sAo' 
tteeats embrasa. I satBot bat ddak that ia this aa lastiaea tiis oonaaliier 
Is vary dseidsfly at ftah, ssi that as enkaea b idwTad to Is tba stan, tkmgk 


ZZTTIL Us leikm-lawpaaa and Muaw nad atHl ftr 

qrdek la Bis L la tbs ftnsr tbs werd Ab kaods at Os be- 

(holBf kUssBt Uaal wM wihtsa la ta tbs tatt bat fonakatt 

■taads ssTWsTlsd, la ftrsar of djoiibjtt lean fomken ef wUib mdla g tte 
words ShooMst Isam us aim streak sat t Has B ku tbs ward To 
at tbs tarl aala t aad tbs nlaotad readbr A iQant tnaisleat dorc Vsod< 
beam leui Uoui la has b 
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“ Hork I *tis «n dfin-itonn from frcry l*n<3, 

“ Of hjigganl »c«iuiig but a booo Indeed 
“ Arwe — ame 1 the metrmn^ is at hand — 

“ The bloated wasaaUlcTa wiU nerer heed — 

“ Let m away my lore, with happy speed 
** There are no can to near or eyes to see, — 
“Drownd all In Rhenish and the sleepy mead 
“Awake J anse 1 my kwe, and fearless W, 

• For o’er the soothern moors I hare a home for thee," 


tL. 

She homed at hts words, beset snth hsus, 

For there were sleeping dragons aH around. 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears— 

the Wide stura a dajrkhng way they frtmd. — 

ZXZU. Ids 9 edffESlIj vdtd ts th« kifigaph wtA bm, my lore. t« m 
vu shwtd Im ts bod a boco to trmh ssd tiiCB t» bet a boon 
tcrinrrt liti 9 ks« s waasOwl *wVHli Anse, 07 Lore Fw ito* 9 tton 
hs&hsrtsrt 0*v(beataai Ltos Vcdftoilly ladsd vttb ^ihe dmicbof 
ta^ ittBSd ta the dnoefatog mead biftn toa bappler nailt>t of tto tazt 
va r^ifiBed. The lut t** Ub* ttaad ttss to tbs bofafisph— 

Pet cn warm etotbtog rreet, sad teadds be 
Dw tba dsnmoer fai[^Kk I bare a borne tor tbea 
IWe b 1 foeefbl readtsf, Ow ibe bleak Dartmexr — tat fiir vldch at 
let bare fih udbetly ewtato daWmeor UoJ (vttb t nsD d) vu la 
illidia to tint KWr vtoitm tSa dm Put tokw tto ztos, wUab twto toaJd 
loest* {nai IWavatfa W ImMbc sp toe Ertasiy n toe it Hit To^ 
BaakTojiaiB/pwIbc. 

31b Ib Un 3. aboQt »*»»*« euadled Iw uxemd to toe Lobke-taKpHe 
nu bi m l ^ l u4 Uif 3 yu first Vlitta IkM I 

Or pwbepe 12 gtorfa^ wild whb ready ipean — 
bet toe iwdttf cf toe tart li nbctttited. WcE Is itruk tut it toe begtirin* 
to m 0 not a Is ftmk cat aad hard do wrtttia toet^ ul 
toe Ifema copy frtug a ky a sttp to traBaez^pItoB, nade toond far beard 
Ua toe tihgTipk iheai fasttitBaaea to toe aattor cf fctog a, thu — 
BdI. 

Tboinh eTery_ 

Bot Qotoe of irtode Lofagto g toe high tDwa3_ 

Bdi toe b.~ 

Bot Ibe bategliig Storm— 

Tb« Lamps vera fikkertof death ibides on the vaBi 
WbboQt. toa Tetnpeet ke^ a hoQow roer— 

Tbe I^mpe vma ftkiirTln g— 

Tbo Lam^ were dytog fail. 

Bat bore and than a Lamp was Aiekerific out. 

A droopfaig Lamp vu ffiesariaf bere ua 


toCTD. 
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In all the house was heard no human sound 
A cham-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The arras, nch with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d m the besieging wind’s uproar , 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor 

XLI. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall , 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide , 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flaggon by his side 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate o^vns 


All these readings ore reieotod, and the stanza then prooeeds to the end iTithont 
farther erasnrea except the word ‘flutter’d’ after ‘arras' in line 7, and ‘wth 
cold’ after 'Flutter’d' In lino 8 Hnnt ohserYes upon the Alexandrine "This is 
a slip of the memory, for there were hardly carpets in those days. Bnt tho truth 
of the painting makes amends, as in the nnohronolorioal piotnres of old masters.” 
Danto Gahriel Eossetti, In similar dronmstanoes in his magnlfioent hallad of 
‘The King's Tragedy ', has avoided tho nnohronologioal flaw thus i 

And now the ladies fled with the Qneen ; 

And thorough tho open door 
The night-wind walled round the empty room 
And the rushes shook on the floor 
XLL Lines 1 and 2 were flrst written in tho holograph thus t 
Like Spirits into the wde-paven hall 
They ghde, — and to the iron porch in haste , 
hut the reading of the text is supplied in the manusonpt. In line 3, ‘slept’ is 
suhstituted for ‘ lay ’, and ‘ lay ' ag^iin for ‘ slept In line 4 the Looker-Lampson 
and Museum manusoripts read ‘beaker’ for ‘flaggon’. "Woodhonso reads ‘a 
large empty beaker For lino 6 was originally ■^tten In the holograph — 

And paced round Madeline all angerless, 

and next 


But with a calmed eye his mistress owns, 
and then tho reading of tho text except that ‘unanger’d’ has the place of 
‘ sagacious ', which does not appear in tho manusorlpt at alh "Woodhouse reads — 


But quick his calmed eye its mistress owns 
Of lino 7 there is a rejected opening, ‘The chains are loos’d, the ’ and again a 
rejeoted close — 

the easy bolts back shde 

Silent 

Line 8 was originally — 

Upon the pavement he the heavy chains , 
and in the line of the text aa written ‘lay’ stands for ‘he' in both manusoripts. 
Woodhouse reads — 

The cham lay silent on the footway stones 
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^ one, and ont the bolts foil easy slide • — 

The chains lie liJeDt on the footirom stones — 
The key t oms , and the door upon Its hinges groans. 


XLIL 

And they are Rone aye, ago long ago 
These lovers ned away into the stonn. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a ^voe, 
And all ms warrior 'gnests, with shade and ibiin 
Of witch, and democi, and large coffin* warn. 
Were long be-mghtniadd. i^gela the old 
Died palsy-twitcnd, with meam face deform ; 
The Beadxnum, tfttr thoosaod aves told, 

For aye tmsonght for slept among ha asha cold. 


TTJI. Uui Its 6 vvn si fart wittta la Ik* k*kfis{i thui 
And they era foae — Ayt^ tifcs tone ago 
These lom Etd buo a cl^t cT norais — 

That oight tbe Bam drount of many a «oa 
And an nil wa i rtor Ooesa wttb sbada aad fonni 
Of Whebes, Deamnm . and large ctWBo wtnni 
Wo* lODf ben(gti(t^nBred. >nfek noo’ told... 
UuSliliAsxfacU«d,« adgtuef Isctnekrrtsad tbertonD (t)Ja9*rtsd 
Wt ^ Mooal werd canslktl. It Iba 8 ni^ 1* ibwik vrt Is famt ef 
Vlorti t tel UoTQ vu njtrtad ssi oigst mtend, ska ift 

ECTMag a* yrwf tdgbt ssi rwEnrai Itu 3> IsltuB ctaarsal rtasdi 
tar coffin Voodkaoi tet coffin d la fin* 6 toog It anoriUd 
end an Isfi »*»^**"r ts tti ^m* | sad far fat n*t tte masuwlyS k irriwi to 
eccn^ad^vttfa tte itena u fha tn tte text li tte Komw nyy Usa* 6 ta 0 

Wen an bcnigbtmarcd. Angela wtnl off 
Twitch d with (ha Pa]w a^ with lace doftem 
Tb* hmttpTfn ttiSeno. twlxt a dgfa and laagfa 
Ta on mrtiVn from hb baada by on* weak QtUa coogk 
Sntk hrt word la — Has tirfadi tte yeang tad dhtna Fsat, tei not tte difigU 
and pithsda of Ua neda j fac, u te tfiga tbavtert— 

A tefaf of tiaity ti a fay ftr arar. 

In TnatnatUs and Taaof <IM4) Hast prtitad tUi pees sang Ui 
Bitntlaoa fin rasti’i ws±k la tk* intzciiotiaa tte faOrrtng ptagtx^ 
a acma i 

Ite tte itadert of pe ati y etearn, tteS la all tte Uiar y tf tte Era if fib 
A«bi« tten b trthliig ef tte eBWT utn nl «nA ef arttfiakl wrtbn | ae haaptig 
sp if wwdi ar tlmSei Itv ttetr awn mtea er tte ibywt'i wtei no gndy 
tnas-aUeta I t* tarowad stia gf asntatniaaj aa trbka ef fa vati tei | na 
ntectemn sf nafasg or at taga^ra teoa^ta far btihig *r nccteuatyi w 
tzntmaoy anattnaHofanrawt Aniawa tot ef tbraefty tad! patera Oa 
wiitfi b u mk tn Itn wm tte tertla* u ^ ter* bjab daaoriptbi ef tte 
pabitad wtadaw kawarw f wg ie ai, tet nat in utru er npadxoti wardi and 
tte mij ipaak af s faah li tte wula pan «<■— Asm an mwa af mtttL” 




POEMS 


PiWitri vMi ^ nwr> 




irirtii'l dalkB^ te erttla ud tbt mdlif otUa $t 1£30 U enilfttj 
•futfciivt’cttkt imiMmilorEilif tkliilriiUi u Idi hxtTsliM, Ajt tlsu 
tviH kxT« Wa CBStiii U ^ tttla Ht cbIj to b* UMSf EcxQib 

pe«t> tfte Ui Wt t« tab tai af tka kl^kait |daaaa ta tka ankct tpia 
B ta iatira af tka aaxt^ Jtit tkaad, as< liii ipaa a oav nkfla vnk kaa ul 
t9&lir kat udamatlaB ml palat fbr kla bat mb au krtif ittp- Iw ba 
veca, ta plaM ef tka atazMlcaii af vintlilsi iairfakk kla atar vaat ion la 
1W1- It ti wiB ts aat dan ptodnatlj ma tka una af tka peami {knolB; 
tkk fiinp aadta tu ado to wUek tkaj ma tmiTad, ta vtti — 

Oti> to A KrasTTViuia 
Om aa AOuaua Un 
Odi to Pitqo 
FAiroT 

Odi [Barda «1 Paa^m aad e! kOrtk] 
lam am tbm MraMAm TATxnr 


H wllk fkat aaaba let tna aal saUa arttiiha ef BJa lapieta M 

tb &ta tka drlag Mat vba ni tkaa acsplattaf kla acrrarfa] pO|jlum 
raadar aeta tkal tb lift swaaft af tkla jauf saa af t aa a ty^ aif ta Ua 
atappaadatlTa aa uUjm ian, ^ad pmOiif at tb tmt if Bym, na tkat 
Matiaakaly Brai ta tka twj kaoa af Beatty aad af Jay— 


BdSJ 


vkoaa kal la am tU kk &ia 
adini 


tktt ¥ikaahi1y Hrq abavtlk nattsrtaaj aatw aa ft# i lraukt ika aSkn) Qai 
XiknakalT rai^ aspaata tn tka aaer tae^ ef Bitigkt, uat|k aily am b 
kkBTka fau amr to taaU tka Ut^ Jay— tka nat | ui tkat tka aa^ aoA 
ikall taita tka aabaa af tb if tkla aoa HaukiMy 
lad ka aaeaf ktr abtdy treyk la a kaavy 

HortcBlWytraa tUi ykOnapky ta, kav vefnadlT aad patkitieafo afp&aakla 
to Kaati'i an bdaf a^ d lWciW txytiWaa if Uft, aau ea fim ta bh vke 
bra md tka aktrt aoeoaxt if tkat Bfiprtdaad ts tb Ist nliaa af tkla 
Qeai vb n a ta nad to tb aid tb aMfi lattan Till aH itOl »an alanly 
&a aatl af Mb hof tMEic tb atacdytrayUai af Hatajukaly— if tkat Tory 
lUaaekely d tri rad film tb mai af iaattaa baaaty lay tkat aaa aet b ntatuiL 
ylaaaantbt ta pataoMit, daU(kt ta m flit a ansttn arnsL 
Bat kormny kayi b tiiiital te axt dakckl la tkla aaa cmp af aoamil 
lad kcT buufilly b ama^ kla akart jarwaalrri tt Odaa ta wkiik b 
niLMwa Qny aad OiOtii ta mftimmkti, aad twbia «nekta ta Tbak b 
fiiyiTttk tb Ufktaat toiak aad Ub vtlk tbknaU af kla an Bfi tbtactrv 
Baal kaaCad ky Baa Jeaaa sad IQttea, tad aftla ta kla an tbs teaakad wttk 
dibniAa if tsdMdaal ^ BkaOay aid Oabridav 

Wttk isaetal rafiraaa to tb Am porno ta tb friOoT^ Eion— tb Oda ta a 
Vbk1ta(ue, BaajiBta Kabrt Eayiaa, la tea af Ui Imn b Uaa Ifttbl 
< Oem^eibcM 4a^ TiIbbs IL pat* T3). aiyi af Xaala — “lb itctk af kla 
botkar waodad kba d*a[Ayi aid n ayy a ar ia to bo fitra tbt bcr b bfta ta 
droop. Ha Tnta kti ai^ i una Oda ta tb HlfAttopla at **■«! nl u n 


; Tilktai tn tb EObtn Baadm b Tapaabi tt ta «*, kabra b 

ta a tar, trasaJaia odar-UM TUak aa axtnauly 

load Eoaa^tm Kyi tb OdU Tia wnatad ly tb aerttuad MU af a alakttafak 

Tt^ taw ipriac t( ISIA, bl kram aKt dm to W ntraitknMh “ Xm/ 
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sayB tho biographer (Aldlne editloiL 1876, page 237), "toot woat pleasme In her 
song, and one morning took hia onalr from the hrcakfaHt-table to the grass nlot 
nn^r a plnm tree, vrhero he remained between two and throe hoars He tnen 
roaohod tho honae with some aorapa of paper in hla hand, whloh he soon jrat 
together in tho form of this Ode ” The anecdote aa told in the ' Life, Letters, to.' 
(Volnme I, page 245 of the 1848 edition, and page 207 of the 1807 edition) repre- 
sents Brown aa dotooting tho poet in the aot of thmsting the scraps of the Ode 
away "aa waste papon behind some hooks," and names Brown as tho person who 
nnt them together. I presume Lord Honghton saw nflerwarda that Brown must 
have mistaken the hearing of Keats's notion, inaamneh aa the other evidence does 
not square with the oarolwanoaa implied. It is well to put the two forma of the 
story together, hccanse the earliest version is still a favounto outting for magazine 
and anthology notes. 

In Leigh Hunt's review of ‘Lamia, Isabella, eta' in ‘The Indicator,' he says of 
this poem — "There is that mtstnre in it of real molanoholy and imaginative 
relief^ which poetry nlono presents ns in her ‘oharmod cup,' and whloh some over- 
rational oritios have undertaken to find wrong hooause It is not true It does not 
follow that what is not tme to them, is not true to others. If the relief is real, 
the miiture is good and suffioing A poet finds refreshment in his imaginary wine, 
ns other men do in their real , nor have we tho least doubt, that Milton found his 
grief for the loss of hia friend King, more solnocd by the nllegorioal roooUeotions of 
Lyoidas, (whloh wore eiorolscs of his mind, and reoolleotiona of a friend who would 
have admired them) than if he could have anticipated Dr. Johnson's ohjeotions, 
and mourned in not^g hut broadcloth and matter of fact. Ho yearned after tho 
poetical ns well aa sooffl part of his friend's nature j and had as much right to 
fancy it strayW m the wilds and ooeans of romance, where it had strayed, as in 
the avenues of (Jhrist'a Oollogo where his body had walked. In the same spirit the 
imagination of Hr Keats betakes itself, like the wind, ‘whore it listeth,’ and is 
as iJnly there as if his feet could follow it i^e poem ho the more striking to 
tho reader, when he understands what we take n friend’s liberty in telling him, 
that tho author's powerfiJ mind has for some time past been inhabiting a slcEened 
and shaken body, and that m the mean while it has had to contend with feelings 
that make a fine nature aohe for its speoios, even when it would disdain to do so 
for itself)— we mean, oritioal mah™ty, — that unhappy envy, whloh would wreak 
its own tortures upon others, ospooially upon those that roalw foel for it already " 

The late Mrs. Owen's notes on the Odes of Keats (‘John Keats a Stndv,’ 1880) 
are perhaps the moat sympathotio and luminous parts of a truly sympathetio and 
luminous book. At pages 160 to 102 is tho follov^g passage — 


"But the poetry whoso inspiration comes suddenly from a qulokly generated 
sympathy with passing oiroumstanoe has a value of its own exceeding in some 
ways that of more premoHtated work, for it piotnres to ns more vividly the human 
life of the writer. The actual life of Keats (as moved or touched by human oir- 
onmstanoe), which Is revealed in the Odes and Sonnets, makes clearer to ns the 
underlying human truths of ‘Endymion’ and ‘Hyperion.' Such a poem as the 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’ (written on scraps of paper and thrust away as waste 
behind some mioks) is a spontaneous expression of the bfe the poet was then 
living The nightingale sang in the plum-tree at Wentworth Place, and Keats 
sat and Ustened to it, and wrote one of the saddest and sweetest poems m our 
language It was written in the same year and nearly at the same time as 
‘Lanua,’ when the shadow of his approaching doom seemed to ho stealing over 
hun, when hla brother Tom, whom he had loved so well, had lately died, when he 
was waking to oonsoiousness of the love that was his fate There is notioeahle 
all through the poom that languor and failure of the springs of life which 
marks tho first approach of d^tn, however distant the event may he, and that 
remarkably quickened sympathy with all natural life which is so often to he 
seen in those who axe doomed to die It was this sympathy which made Keats 
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Tttta ft bw lustlM ktar Scrr utoEbdciaciT’ Im tb« e^Eue* cf tevtlar tk* vtsM 
tB^na mat if tu utanl Wottet ipm u 1 7^ flawa a on tjataf 
an wkit I vut to aa a^ftta 

Itm tiwaftraftiKtri pectltTii^bftt lienpmiia of ft ntJ iftdaMft vUai 
iroKptoi til* knftif to &dj ftwij tztta tba foreit dim vtU aJrtttiAlft. 

Eu Ha. Ona bred to rrrtaa ka Uttl* kiob, ikft TO«td kan utH amial 
ntati n vkkk to wk ta tka of &aU BOi koon U 1B8Q. It alfkt tTta 
Mra c^iiwii tkat tka varlt {ftpar kfoi] vtftU kara dlMppamd. 

E.E.r 


O 




POEMS 


I 

ODE to A NIGHTINGALE. 


My beut acbes, ud a drowsy ntnnbness paun 
My tense, u tboi^ of hemlock I bad drunk, 
Or emptied tome opiate to the drains 
One nuoote past,Wd Lethe wards had sunk i 
Tit not throogh enry of thv happy lot, 

Btrt being too hapfcy In uune htmpmm, — 
That ihoo, light -inngtd Dryna of the treat, 
In »o 0 >e tnelodwot p(ot 
Of b etJth en g r e en , and tbadowa numberleas, 
Singett 01 tonunef in full>throated ease. 


s. 

O lor a draoght of notage I that hath been 
CooFd a long age in the deep>delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the coontry gretai. 

Dance, and Proreofal song and toshumt mirth I 


L fldr ee{iy tf thh (Ms ii TctUa tdwoitft^ rsiroka tobObcrks 
DOkH wfUetfaw, od h dst«4 ktsr it > 1 cmt vUdi tonn ti Vood- 

W w* ! Oc amf j U w haA ti stgfkcJ Sih Ms b slw tmwg tk«» 

tUA Ihwt an trtwdrti tt tks Bmbh JIiMa keak tf Kwti a:tnscrl|rU. 
Tka petB vis adsted nlmc af* as Jaiy Ifilfl. la tk* ^ Mrt ariy magctaa calted 
if tha xIbs AfU, tuM kr fam Sat*, kat U t fivu (ztaat tnfkraid 
ky SsydM. Ba Odi b ths kn tldag la SialMr ^ttt^ ud b 4p*d vttk 
a iagrc (tv lUs origtsal r mlas caow t u ads la tka vttk & OkaiW 
Duka's Kuaajpt | aid kotk tia kMdad 6de t tbe N rbdnnk, act a 
Kbhtbizaie, u m tka Mwacii sad Waadkaaaa tfia ae ri i ta . 

L Ian Baaiktea axd Ki. Ftlmw TaDav tha ef Qshnal aad Baftk 
ia|d9tiar tiy to thhia ta taa stxtkBaa ef tkb sttami kef I amoat evm 
¥ uiy vuMokn fa ^ -diia^ 

a. Of Kfats'f Bcrtbfltr ^ aeaich asd foe k*i laa midai kef 
Cm kb dihflitCu hat tf ilaridwtta gina fa kb dfta to kb latbr tf tka llu of 
Anflmanb tryawfkb to mbt egfaig at t paaa paolhl to tkiaa tva syludid 
haw ef poatiy tfaa v«i^ a»d, pbua ksam, t Uttb eknt vIm ceel cd if a 
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POEMS PUBLISHED "WITH LAMIA ETC, 1820. 


O for a beaker full of the 'v\arm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrcnc, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the bnm. 

And purple-stained mouth , 

That I might dnnk, and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim : ^ 

3* 

Fade^far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
\Vhat thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weakness, the fever, and the fret ' 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan , 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full/of sorrow 
' And leaden-eyd despairs, / 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beybnd to-morrow 

4. 

Away I away 1 for I wll fly to theCj 

Not chanoted by Bacchus and his pards, 

cellar a mile deep — with a few or a good many ratafia cakes.” In the first lino of 
this stanza the DAke and Mneoum mannsonpts and the ‘Annals ’ read ‘ has ’ for 
‘ hath ' , in the sixth tho Dilke mannsoript roads ‘ true and blushful ’ and the 
Mnsenm copy ‘true and blissful ’ . and oil three mannsenpts and tho ‘Annals’ 
are without tho word 'away' whloh, in the snhseqnont version mhlished with 
‘Lamia &o.,’ makes the final line of this stanza an Aloiandrme. I do not t hink 
the cironmstanoes warrant tho rednotion of this wonderful line to the metric 
standard of the rest, albeit Lord Houghton has been taken to task for leaving 
it in its lovelmess. To mo the introdnotion of tho word aicay in the version 
finally given forth by Keats is too redolent of OTnins to pass for a mere aooident. 
The perfeotion thus lent to the echo opening the next stanza exceeds a thousand 
times in value the regularity g^t dropping the word ; and that one lino with its 
lingering motive has ample reason to bo longer than any other in the poem. Hunt 
must have been familiar enough with the poem before it was embodied in the 
‘ Lamia ’ volume , and it is more than possible that he know all about the history 
of that one word’s introduction. Therefore it is worth while to set down as 
external evidence that, when he quoted the poem entire in 'The Indicator’ and 
again when he printed it in ‘Ima^ation and Fancy,’ he gave the author’s iMt 
cow that preference which a textual critio is bound to pve 
3, In the third stanza tho Dilke mannsoript roads 'nave ’ for ‘ hast ’ in lino 2 
and both manusoripts read ‘ others ’ for * other ’ in line 4 , but the ‘Annals ’ reads 
as in the text of 1820 The sixth line very clearly be^ out Hnydon’s words 
conneoting the sadness of tho poem with the death of Tom Keats, and should bo 
compared with the passage about his sister in the letter to Brown wntten from 
Borne on the 30th of Hovember 1820, — “my sister — who walks about my imagina- 
tion like a ghost — she is so like Tom.” In the same letter he says “it runs in 
my head we shall all die young”. 



ODE TO i. BTfigrtHaiLE. 


Bat on the riewlets wmgi of Poeiy 
Thoogh the doll hmn perplexe* and retardi 
Already with thee I tender la the night, 

And haplT the Qt>een Moon u on her throne, 

CToaterd aroaod by all her atairy Fay* 

But here there la no light, 

Sare what from hcaren u widi the breeie* blown 
Throogh mdonn* glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowcre are at my feet, 

Nor what soft m cense hangs upon the boogbs, 
Bat, m embalrncd darkness, gness each sweet 
Vi^erewTth the seasonable month endows 
The gm»i, the thicket, and the frmt tree wild 
Wmte hawthorn, end the pastoral eglantme j 
Fast fiuhng violets ooro'd op tn Icares } 

And May^ eldest ctuld, 

The combg moik rose, fall of dewy wine, 

The m ur m urom haunt of flies on amniner eves. 


DarkGng t listen i and, for many a tune 
1 have been half in lova with easefal Death, 


S. VnfijWnw resdi ten far sea * In B» 1 of fUi tIuM. Ik tlw kst Ua* 
hat eu ttis Pilks od Kowui a manJ ati od md iweWest wIdq 

la tkat diQgiitfal book Ov tka ftsdy of Othla litanlart (U07 para IM asd 
IfiT), JCattkWlivU, tb* ttji* of Ofttka ud tka itTlt tf Xsta, B0t« 

tk*^ vUk doatka ba tka pore of Qraak nitinas Int aot tka pore of 
aatanl mele laati paaea at wtD fraa tk* 8»ak penr ts tkat pore rUok 
li, ai I Bay Oaftlat traa khi — 

Vkstltttkton, kp tire e eaakn^ 

IBaa Oda ca a Qradaa Ua ] to Ui I — 

VUta ksvlkin aad tka Butsra} iflaiittsa, 

TaiVUlsg Ttotati eorv'd ap ia kite - 

erkhi— 

ata^ catawaBti. op a ala r te tka Asm 
Of pardoa aaai, talabykao Mm— 

ti rklck tie Taiyataa sata k atnok aa ta tkaaa axtaota vUdt I notad freao 
Oattle ttiTOf, and atmk vftk axtkastio aad sasikrtakaaUa porw 
0. Oaapan vttk tka aa on i fini EhaDar'i r«da la tka FnAoa to 
It ml(ti Bika aaa ta bnrftk diatk to tUak tkat esa ihnld ka tadtd ta n 
ir^apW la Hna 7 af tkla tka ■aaaaa^ta tlw 

nad twa le forth tad Baa 10 ia aa fa^r* i 

For thy higta rn mikm , bocociM a aod. 
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Call’d him soft names m many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath , 

Now more than ever seems it nch to die, 

To cease upon the midnight wth no pain, 

\AUiile thou art pounng forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy 1 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

7 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee do^vn ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood m tears amid the alien com , 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic, casements, opening on the foam 
Of penlous seas, in faery lands forlorn 


8 . 


Forlorn I the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self I 


7 In the last line of this stanza the word * fairy ’ instead of ' faery ’ stands In 
theDilke and Mnsonm manusonpts and in the ‘Annals' , but the 'Lamia' volume 
reads 'faery which enhances tne poetic value of the line in the subtlest manner — 
eliminating all possible connexion of fairy land with Christmas trees, tinsel, and 
Santa Claus, and carrying imagination safely back to the middle ages — to 
‘Amadls of Gaul,’ to ‘Palmerin of England,’ and above all to the East, to the 
‘Thousand and one Mights.’ It seems to mo unlikely that any particular stoiy 
is referred to, though there are doubtless many stories that will answer more or 
less nearly to the passage. 

8. In tne Woodnouse transoript the second lino rends 

To toll me back from thee unto myself 

In the two other manuscripts and in the ' Annals ’, there is a note of exclamation 
after ‘elf m the fourth line In the Dilko manuscript the last two lines are 
pointed thus i 

Was It a vision? or a waking dream? 

Fled IS that music ? do I wake or sleep 

The Museum manuscript agrees with this save that it has a note of interrogation 
at the end. In the ‘ Annals ’ the lines stand thus : 

Was It a vision ? Or a waking dream ? 

Fled IS that music? Do I wake or sleep? 



Adien t the fuicy cannot cheat *o well 
Ai ahe is fiun’d to do, decemitg ell 
Adleh t adicn ! thj pbuntiTC anthem fades 
Past the i>ear meadows, orer the still stream. 
Up the hill-side ono now *tis buned deep 
In the next Talle7-|>iades 
Was it a risicni, or a wahmc dream ? 

Fkd Is that mime —Do I wake or sleep ? 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


t. 

Thou Itfll nnransb'd tmdo of quietness, 

Thera foster-chDd of rdeoce and slow nmc, 

Sylran hmorian, who caost thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme { 

^Vhat leaf mng'd legend haontt aboot thy shape 
Of daaes or morals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the ^es of Arcuy? 

What men or ^ods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad porsmt? What ttronle to escape? 

\Vhat pipes and timbrels? wDd ecstasy? 


TW (Ms a s Gndto TTta ii ty Lerd Enfttm b vldi 

Ods to Vlfbttsftl* a* Wtytie to th« Bjatsf tf 1810| ud t« in 
tifarwid tt teta lUki bit, vks ifVw u«y wm fm a pia ii l , r— 1 » npeitid, er 
nrtJmr itintod, btn to Kz. EcyffOi ta tin nrt if mlUitln thti le ViQ HtWd 
hli tM fpar* TtoM, is tbar (tnHal tofslktr KDksis msidavs, kiTtig 

n sa tn wiad if ui fsrrtTtK mai. BtaaKriyt la 

Ur Ofcirtoi hllWi ieyy if Eatjmlii it ittai iSojlj 1B19 ; w tii o ppt tn 
bi Mirt ICuiiTn miTiMrj tp t TiliKfl. &( yoca unind ta luaW iV d 
iasili if bi Fta* Arti, hiadad On • Gmtoa ifru, tad ittped artb 1 
liav (t)< It wicU mm to ban ioMiid ta JonuT IMn. Tbc* k 
nun fbr btiVfst bit thi puttoilc m vbkb titfini bk Instlftl pm k 1 
•tanrltit -ratlur-biitn vack ti turUi stlO pj M ir Tid b bi nxdn u HoHiai 
Srai tad Ipiid b BbuMps TiM • Oudikkl 
L Xa bi Aatiii, b Um 1 ef bli rtxxu, b«nli a eaaataifbr itfll , wtkb 
Vi do B 0 t tad b bi ludi TotaaM 0 b b« as auBi lpt la Hu • b bi 
Aaath viniA What Oodstf Mao arvlbcn! Aad Mb b ba nanitu 
■ad b ba atixvndyb, bi lut ttu Iwt au b— 

Wbat loM? vfaat diDCe? vhat in ngto to «scapi 7 
rwiba cf bt ItlO Titxmt, ftna b bi tn^ k >a ibrini mkka. 
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2 . 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter , therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not lca\c 
Thy song", nor ever can those trees be bare , 

Bold Lover, ne\cr, never canst thou kiss, 
Though wanning near the goal— jet, do not grieve , 
She cannot fade, thougli thou hast not thj bliss, 
For ever w ilt thou lov c, and she be fair 1 


3 

Ah, happy, happy boughs 1 that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spnng adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new , 

More happy love 1 more happy, happy love I 
For ever warm and still to be enjoj^d. 

For ever panting, and for ever j’oiing , 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue 


4- 

\Vho are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mjstenous pnest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks vvrth garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 


2. Linoa 6 and 6 of this stanza stand thus In the ‘Annals ' i 

Fair Youth, beneath the trees thou can st not leave 
Thy song, nor ever bid the spnng adieu , 

and in line 8 both the ‘ Annals ' and the mannsonpts read ' O do not gneve 1 ' 

3 In the ‘ A-nimlH > lino 2 has ‘ never ’ in place of ‘ ever ’ 

4. The mannsoripta In line 4, rend ' sides ' in plnoe of ‘ flanks ' , and in line 10 
‘ne’er’ stands for ‘e’er* in the Dilke nmnnsoript. The reading of line 7, 
'Is emptied of this folk', is that of the ‘Annals’ and the 1820 volnine as 
■well as of the mannsoripta It is foUowed by Qallgnanl (1829); hnt in 1840 
and 1841 Smith printed ' Is emptied of its folk a reading which goes through 
the Moion and Aldlne edltlonB. Palgrave considers it to have " less improbahihY 
than &e great majority of the alterations which the ordinary editions present ’ 
Ho does not^ however adopt It Matthew Arnold, who was not onrions ahont 
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Or moantain^raDt with pcacefal dtadd. 

It emptied of this foQ^ this pious moni ? 
AndjUttlc town, thf streets for erermore 
Wni sflent be and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, «~an return. 


O Atbc shape I Fair attitude 1 with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed 
Thou, tQent form, dost tense us out of thought 


Euhii tsti, &*s s&bnlly sdfyt tkt r»dlif tl* sa asift ls sditlni b ItST 
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sfkh. B(t fw thh Itinld un bm dlipcsid to n^Lxa Twdi 
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Ti knrr m ltTti^ sad sll ya and to kaov 
as pert rf tk* Prato Unoa, sal aet u ths put i asniBil e w a aai 
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As doth eternity Cold Pastoral I 

When old ape shall this generation uastc, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other uoc 
Tlian ours, a fnend to man, to whom thou sayst, 
“ Beauty is truth, truth bcaut>,’’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all jc need to know. 


ODE TO PSYCHE 

0 Goddess 1 hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear. 

And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear 
Surely I dreamt to da), or did I see 
The wanged Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 

1 wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 

And, on the sudden, fainting wath surpnse. 


inspiration of ono of those honra when the qnlet of tho great past seems n moro 
powerful Mnenoo than the notion of the present or purposes of tho future. It is 
not joyful, for its thought is too onlm for joy, and it is not sorrowful, for its calm 
is too deep for sorrow. It hns gathered iram all time tho ahidlng principlo of 
Beauty, and secs in its undying power the truo friend of man.” PnJgravo Mints 
out the variation of tho ” rnyme formulno in tho latter six lines ” of the diherent 
stanzas, and ohserves — “Had tho first and last stanzas been throughout equal to 
the second, third, and fourth, this Odo would have had few rivals in our, or any, 
literature ” 

Of the Odo to Psycho, under date the 16th of April fl819] Keats mtes to 
George and his -wife, " Tno following poem, tho last I have vrntten, is tho first 
and only ono with which I have taken even modcrato pains , I have, for the most 
port, dashed off my linos in a hurry; this one I have done leisurely; I think it 
reads the more nonly for it, and it will I hope encourage me to write other things 
in even a moro poaooahle and healthy spirit. Ton must recollect that Psycho was 
not embodied as a goddess before tne time of Apnleins the Platonist, who lived 
after tho Augustan age, and consequently tho goddess was never worshipped or 
saorifioed to with any of the ancient fervour, and perhaps never thought of in tho 
old religion I am more orthodox than to lot a heathen goddess bo so neglected.” 
This is an instanoo in which Keats seems to have gone beyond LempnJre's 
Olassloal Dlotiona^ for his information , but I presume wo may not nnsafoly take 
the portraiture of Cupid and P^oho in the first stanza ns an adapted rominisccnoe 
of his other favourite text book, Spence's ‘Polymotis,’ in Plate VI of which the 
well known kissing Cupid and Psyche are admirably ennnvod from tho statue at 
Florence. The holograph of tho journal-letter of Femnary-May 1819 quoted 
above, in which a oonsidorablo mass of poetry was transcribed w Keats for hia 
brother and sister-in-law, shows some variationB of the ‘ Ode to Psyoho ' hno 6 
hns ‘ awaked ' in place of ' awaken d ’ ; lino 10 ‘ whisp'nng fin ’ for ‘ w hlsp’nng 
roof, which is a omrions instance of a rhyme deliberately lost; lino 14 stands thus — 
Blue, freckle-pink, and budded Synan 
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S*w two fiJr treahirea, ccmdied fide by tide 

In deepett grat*, beneath the whitp’nng roof 10 

Of leares and trembled bloteonn, where there ran 
A brooUet, scarce copied 

l»fid hush d, cool rooted flowen, fragrant-eyed, 

Bloe, filTer white, and badded Tynan, 

Tl^ lay calm breathing on the balded grmis j 15 

Tneir anni embraced, and their pinions too 
Their lipt touch d not, but had not bade adieo, 

Ai if dujoined by »oft handed slnmber 
And readr ttill past kisses to ootnomber 
At ten^ eyesiawn of aororean lore a 

The wmged boy I knew j 
But who watt tncxi, O happy happy dore? 

Hu Psyche true I 

O latert bom and lorebest Tulon for 
Of all Olympos’ faded hierarchy I 2S 

Fairer than Pheebe'f fapphiro-regKm’d star 
Or Vefper amorota glow wunn of the sty 
Fairer than theae, tboogh temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar heap’d with fl ci w era 

Nor Tirgin-cbotr to majee ddiooot moan S 

Upon the midnight boors 
No Toice, no hse, no pipe, no tocerue rweet 
From cham>«wang censer teeming ; 

No thrme, no grove, no onide, no beat 
Of peleAnoo^d prophet dreaming 35 


ndftt'wvi Sydan li ftita saajitTMaZb’ la Bn if Tjrian' Ti— 
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0 bngljtcst 1 though too htc for antique ions, 

Too, too late for the fond believing Ijre, 

When holy ucrc the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire , 

Yet even in these dajs so far retir’d 5D 

From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 

Fluttenng among the faint 01>mpi ms, 

1 see, and sing, by my own c>cs inspir’d 
So let me be thy choir, and mal e a moan 

Upon the midnight hours , 45 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swanged censer teeming , 

Thy shnne, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-moulh’d prophet dreaming 

Yes, I wall be thy priest, and build a fane 50 

In some untrodden region of m) mind. 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain. 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 

Fledge the wald-ndgcd mountains steep by steep , 55 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bets, 

The moss-lain Drj’ads shall be lull’d to sleep , 

And in the midst of this wade quietness 
A rosy sanctuary wall I dress 

With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, GO 

With buds, and bells, and stars w ithout a name, 

With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 

AVho breeding flowers, will never breed the same 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can w in, G5 

A bright torch, and a easement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in 1 


42 Mrs Owen (In ' Jolm Koats n Study,' 1880) remarks vrfth Inaiclit on tils 
poem — " Again we feel the wondrons power of roahsmg tho past and uniting it 
with the present and the fatnre, w^oh was one of tho peonlior Inspirations of the 
genius of Eeats This link with the ' faint Olympians’ has in It the very 
principle of oontlnnity, tho rooognltion of the growing soul of the ages. For that 
prophetio mze, drawing from the past tho undying principle of beauty, which it 
saw also m a distant future, found a fitness in the absenoo of Psycho from the 
deities of long ago." 

64-6 Eusfcin says of this passage that " Keats, as Is his way, puts nearly all 
that may bo said of tho pine into one verse, thouga they are only figurative pines 
of whioh he la speaking " After avowing that to road Keats makes him so 
discontented with his own work as to make it necessary to abstain, he says — 
"but others must not leave unread, in oonsidoiing the influonoe of trees upon the 
human soul, that marvoUoua Ode to Psyche." 
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“That did both drown and keepalive my ears 
“ I threw my shell away upon the sand, 

“ And a wave fill d it, as my sense was fill d 30) 

“ With that new blissful golden melody 
“A living death was in each gush of sounds, 

“ Each family of rapturous humed notes, 

“ Tliat fell, one after one, yet all at once, 

“ Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string 
“And then another, then another strain, 225 

“Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 

“With music wing’d instead of silent plumes, 

“To hover round my head, and make me sick 
“ Of joy and gnef at once Grief overcame, 

“And I was stopping up my frantic ears, 230 

“ \Vhen, past all hindrance of my trembling hards, 

“A voice came sweeter, sweeter than all tunc, 

“And still it cry’d, ‘Apollo I young Apollo ' 

“ ‘ TTie morning bright Apollo 1 young Apoll a 1 ' 

“ 1 fled. It follow’d me, and cry’d * Apollo ! ' 205 

“O Father, and O Brethren, had yc felt 
“Those pains of mine , O Saturn, hadst thou e 
“Ye would not call this too indulged tongue 
“ Presumptuous, in thus ventunng to be he rd.* 

So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 300 

That, lingering along a pebbled coast, 

Doth fear to meet the sea but sea it met, 

And shudder’d , for the overwhelming voice 

Of huge Enceladus swallow’d it in wrath 

The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 30j 

In the half glutted hollows of reef rocks, ^ 

Came booming thus, while still upon his arm 
He lean’d , not nsmg, from supreme contempt, 

“ Or shall we listen to the over wise, 

“ Or to the over foolish giant, Gods? 310 

“Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
“ That rebel Jove s whole armoury were spent, 

“ Not world on world upon these shoulders piled, 

“ Could agonize me more than baby words 
“ In midst of this dethronement horrible 315 

“ Speak 1 roar I shout 1 yell 1 ye sleepy Titans alb 

296 The vords ‘ 0 Futher ' are of coene for Oceanas. 

310 This is the pnactaatjon of Reals o oditiini] hat ths comma vroold bring 
oat a £ner sense If placed before ‘giant’ Woodhoase has a comma and a daia 
after ‘ G ant which may he what his copyist made of a canoelled comma and a 
hyphen. 

812 13 Woodhoase reads ‘was ’ for ‘were’, and ‘pour d' for ‘piled’ 
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Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And e\ ery gulf, and e\ cry chasm old, SCO 

And e\er> height, and every sullen depth. 

Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams 
And all the everlasting cataracts. 

And all the headlong torrents fir and near. 

Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 3C5 

Now saw the light and made it tenable 

It was Hypenon — a granite peak 

His bnght feet touch’d, and there he stay’d to view 

The misery his brilliance had betray'd 

To the most hateful seeing of itself 370 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 
In midst of his own fanghtness, like the bulk 
Of Memnon s image at the set of sun 
To one who travels from the dusking East 375 

too, os TnoomfoV as that Memnon’s harp 
He uUer’d, while his hands contemplative 
He press’d together, and in silence stood 
Despondence seiz’d again the fallen Cods 
At sight of the dejected King of Day, 300 

And many hid their faces from the light 
But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 
Among the brotherhood , and, at their glue, 

Uprose lapetus, and Creus too, 

And Phorcus, sea bom, and together strode 335 

To where he towered on his eminence 
There those four shouted forth old Saturn’s name , 
Hyperion from the peak loud answered, “ Saturn I " 

Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods, 

In whose face was no joy, though all the Gods 390 

Gav e from their hollow throats the name of “ Saturn 1 ” 
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And hazels thick, dark stemm’d beneath the shade 

Apollo IS once more the golden theme I 

where was he, when the Giant of the Sun 

Stood bright, amid the sorrow of his peers ? 30 

Together had he left his mother feir 

And his twin sister sleeping m their botver, 

And in the morning twilight wandered forth 
Beside the osiers of a rivulet, 

Full ankle deep m lillies of the vale 35 

The nightingale had ceas’d, and a few stars 
Were lingering m the heavens, while the thrush 
Began calm throated Throughout all the isle 
There was no covert, no retired cave 

Unhaunted by the murmurous noise of waves, 40 

Though scarcely heard in many a green recess 
He listen’d, and he wept, and hts bright tears 
Went trickling down the golden bow he held. 

Thus wth half shut suffused eyes he stood, 

While from beneath some cumbrous boughs hard by 45 
With solemn step an awful Goddess came, 

And there was purport in her looks for him, 

Which he with eager guess began to read 
Perplex'd, the while melodiously he said 
“ How cam’st thou over the unfooted sea ? 50 

Or hath that antique mien and robed form 
“Mov’d m these vales invisible till now? 

“ Sure I have heard those vestments sweeping o’er 
“ The fallen leaves, when I have sat alone 
“ In cool mid forest Surely I have traced 55 

“The rustle of those ample skirts about 
“ These grassy solitudes, and seen the flowers 
“ Lift up their heads, as still the whisper pass’d. 

“ Goddess 1 I have beheld those eyes before, 

“ And their eternal calm, and all that face, 60 

“ Or I have dream’d ” — “Yes,” said the supreme shape, 

“ Thou hast dream d of me , and aivaktng up 
“ Didst find a lyre all golden by thy side, 

“Whose stnngs touch’d by thy fingers, all the vast 
“ Unweaned ear of the whole unuerse 65 

“ Listen’d in pain and pleasure at the birth 

27 WoodioTise reads — 

And Hyle’s, thick dark steinmd beneath the Shade— 

Probally Keats left the a out of Ba^Ic—% qwto possible spelling for him , and the 
copyist took the a for a y 

49 Woodionss reads ‘and while’, of cotma wrongly even If it was so in 
the holograph he'ore hia copyist. 

60. Wooohonse reads 'earnest' for ‘camst’. 



“ Of stidi new tuneful v.ondcr, !?.'{ not r.tranj.'c 
“That thou ehouldst weep, *.!> gifted ? To!! int, youth, 
“Wh:U sorrow tijou ennst feel ; for I am f ad 
“When thou dost .•.hed a tear: explain thy jpitfs 
“To one who in ihi.-; lonely i'.lc hath been 
“The watcher of thy sleep and hours of life, 

“ From the younjj day when first thy infant hand 
“ I’luck'd witless the weal: fiowers, till thine arm 
“Could bend tliat bow heroic to all time*-, 

“ Show thy heart’s secret to an ancient I’owcr 
“ Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones 
“For prophecies of thee, and for tlic sake 
“ Of loveliness new horn.” — Apollo then, 

With sudden scrutiny and Kloornlcss eyes, 

Thus answer’d, while his wljitc melodious throat 
Throbb’d with the syllables. — “ Mnemosyne I 
“ Thy name is on my tonpuc, I know not hov.- ; 

“ Why should I tell thee what thou so well scest ? 

“ Why shoxfid 1 strive to show what from thy Ups 
“ Would come no mystery? For me, dark, dari:, 
“And painful vile oblivion seals my eyes : 

“ I strive to search wherefore I am so sad, 

“ Until a melancholy numbs my limbs ; 

“And then upon the grass I sit, and moan, 

“Like one who once had wings. — O why sliould I 
“Feel curs’d and thxvartcd, when the licgclcss air 
“ Yields to my step aspirant ? why should I 
“ Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feet ? 

“ Goddess benign, point forth some unknown thing : 

“ Are there not other regions than this isle ? 

“What arc the stars? There is the sun, the sun I 
“And the most patient brilliance of the moon ! 

“And stars by thousands 1 Point me out the way 
“To any one particular be.autcous sUr, 

“And I xx-ill flit into it with my lyre, 

“And make its silver)’ splendour pant with bliss. 

“ I have heard the cloudy thunder : Where is poxver ? 
“Whose hand, whose essence, what divinity 
“ Makes this alarum in the elements, 

“ While I here idle listen on the shores 
“ In fearless yet in aching ignorance? 

“ O tell me, lonely Goddess, by thy harp, 

“ That waileth ever)’ mom and eventide, 

“Tell me why thus I rave, about these groves ! 

“ Mute thou remainest — Mute 1 yet I can read 


81. WoodhoiiEO reads ‘This answered’. 
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“ A wondrous lesson in thy silent face 
“KnoivJedge enormous makes a God of me. 

“NameSj deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions, 

“ Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 115 

“ Creations and destroyings, all at once 
“ Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

“And deify me, as if some bhthe wine 
“ Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk, 

“ And so become immortal " — ^Thus the God, 120 

While his enkin^ed eyes, with level glance 

Beneath his white soft temples, stcdfast kept 

Trembling with light upon Mnemosyne 

Soon wild commotions shook him, and made flush 

All the immortal fairness of his limbs , 125 

Most like the struggle at the gate of death , 

Or liker still to one who should take leave 

Of pale immortal death, and with a pang 

As hot as death’s is chill, wth fierce convulse 

Die into life so young Apollo anguish’d 130 

His very hair, his golden tresses famed 

Kept undulation round his eager neck. 

During the pain Mnemosyne upheld 
He&®rms as one who prophesied —At length 
ApOilo shriek’d and to I from all his limbs 135 

Celestial ****** 

* * ****** 


THE END 


125 After Ima 125 la Woodhoose'a look atud tie lues i — 

Into a hue more roseate than sweet pain 
Gives to a ravish d nymph when her warm tears 
Gush luscious with no sob , or more severe. 

More like the stnij^le at the gate of death 
Int tie fint tlree lines are isarked tlroogh with a pencil, and ‘And’ is 
enlstitnUd for * More ' in the fonrtl. ' Most ' is wlat Seats pnnted. 

13Z 'Woodlonse reads 'Keep' for ‘Kept’. 

136. Tie mifinisled line and eentencs with which the fragment of Hypenon' 
closes u Ailed spin pencil in the Woodlouse traassnpt, wherein we read 
At length 

Apollo shriek’d — and lo from all his limbs 
Celestial Glory daws d he was a gnd ! 

The words may be confidently attnhnted to Eeats , and it mnst be assnined 'that 
he deliberately preferred to let the fragment, as given to the pnblic, end abmptly, 
as it does with the word 'Celestial’ Ap^ ^m the fineness of the leooverea 
line, it is interesting to learn that the fn^ent did not end, at all event^ with 
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one of tie “too many Miltonio inversions ” wiiiok led Keats to abandon the under- 
taking. Hunt says of this part of the fragment, “It strikes us that there is 
something too efieminate and human in the way in which Apollo receives the 
exaltation which his wisdom is giving him. He weeps and wonders somewhat too 
fondly! hut his powers gather nohly on him as he proceeds.” I confess that I 
should ha disposed to ranlc all these symptoms of convulsion and hysteria in the 
same category as the fainting of lovers which Keats so frequently represented,— a 
kind of tmng which his astonishing powers of progress would infallibly have out- 
grown had he lived a year or two longer. Hunt does not quit ‘ Hyperion ’ in a 
censorious mood : he says— 

"Here the poem ceases, to the great impatienoe of the poetical reader. If any 
living poet could finish this fragment, we oelieve it is the author himself. But 
perhaps he feels that he ought not. A story which involves passion, almost of 
necessity involves speech! and though we may well enough describe heiuM greater 
than ourselves by comparison, unfortunately we cannot make them speak by com- 
parison. Mr. Keats, when he first introduces Thea consoling Saturn, says that 
she spoke 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
"Would come in these like accents ! 0 how frail 
To that large utteranoo of the early Gods ! 

This grand confession of want of grandeur is all that he could do for them. Milton 
could do no more. Hay, he did less, when aoooiding to Pope he made 
God the father turn a school divine.” 
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In resud to tiie remainder of Seaia'ti Poetical IVorks, those, namelf, which are 
not to be found in the three Tolnmea published by himself, an endeaTonr is here 
made to arrange the whole under one chronology, although it is not possible to 
adhere literally to the scheme, m -new of the fact tT'at., wlule OCho (A< Great waa 
^ing compose^ other poems were also written, and mnst not, obrionsly be inserted 
between the soenes of the tragedy. We hare not, howerer, yet completed the tale 
of the eetitiO'ies prtncipes of Fats's Worka, seeing that his poithuma hare 
from time to tuns been issned in inbstantiTO Tolnmes aa distmgushed from the 
mere extension of editions of ^ works The first is importance as in date of 
these posthnmons ecfitsones pnnetpis is the late Lord Hocghton's invatnable con- 
tribation of 1848. In 1833, at the tiUs of Walter Savage Landor “on the 
beantifal hill-side of Fiesole," Lord Honghton, then hfr. Bichard hfonckton MUnes, 
had met Charles Anmtaga Brown, whose name la now nnWersaUy assoeiated with 
that of Beats , he had previonsly learnt mnch abont the poet from Joseph Severn, 
then still (as to the end) at Eom^ and he nowfonnd that Brown, having carefully 
guarded the literary remains of Beats, intended to pnblub them in two or three 
years on cetnming tc England. Brown retoroed, get forward withhu prepaiatlctis, 
wrote his hlo|TaphicaI accoont of Beats, and had arranged for publication, when he 
suddenly decided to ei3]|Tate to New Zealand. This he dia, leaving ius Beats 
colleetioiis for Lord Eoogliton to make use o( *'for the purpose of vinucatuig the 
character and advancing the fame “ of Beats. 

Charles Oowden Olarte, Edward Holmes, Oeom Felton hfattbow, and Henry 
Stephens, helped the biographer and editor with their recollections , John Hamil- 
ton Beynolds “contnbnted the noh store of his correspondence"; Charles 
Wentworth Dilke and WiHiam Easlam supported the nnderUmg with letters and 
Tessmhranoes , to John Taylor and Janes Angutu Hessn, Beau t fnntdly and 
haisfhl pablishers, and Charles OUier who in a less friendly and helpful nanner 
had preceded them in that oSce, Lord Kooghton was “indebted for willing co- 
operation " { and Ur. Jeffrey, who fiad namw George Beau’s widow, oontribnted, 
in a very slovenly and misleading way, a great msas of letters and data which, 
notwithstanding his lack of judgment, expeneoc^ and thoroughness, were of Quite 
extraordinary valoe The result foonded on all these communicabons and co- 
operatlous waa given to the world in 1848, In two of those handy and agreeable 
ToInmes which, printed by Messra Bradbu^ and Evana issoed in a steady stream 
for some years from the honse of Edward Uoxon of Dover Street— the volumes 
which we assocute with the names of Shelley, Wordsworth, Landor, Hood, Tenny- 
son. the Brownings, and othera 

When the book made Its appearance, ono of iho mam supporters of the under- 
taking, who had known Intimtely both Beats and Brown, was amused as well as 
nettled at the rOU olaimed for Brown as the “^nerons protector " of Beats, and 
left a somewhat causbo note on the subjeot in uu cony of Lord Houghton's work, 
the btle-page of which he deooratei with the following couplet from ‘The 
Bosoisd ’ : 

Appearances to save his only care : 

8o things teem right, no matter what they are. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke, in quoUng thus epigTammatically from Churchill, did 
not of course mean to apply the oonplet Uteruy , but the inscription and other 
notes ehow how advaucea views bt editorul ^hgatiou were , for Lord Hough- 
ton can scarcely be said to have gone beyond the lumts of editorship then usn^ 

lend ioit contnVttliun Heads lAsretuie, pmltoshed In ttie l«st 

of company, may be bibliographical^ described as consisting of two volumes, 
fijolsoap ootavo, bound, in purple-brown cloth, upr^ht-strawht-gmned, blind- 
blocked on the sides with the same severe floral scxoU design uat appear on the 
fourth edition of Tennyson’s Foems (two volumes, 1848), 'The Fnncess ' (1847), 
II. L 
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'In lifcmoriam' (1850), Landor’s ‘Hellenics (1847) and many others. The 
colour of this cloth is the same as of that used for several editions of ‘In 
Memoriam'. The Keats volumes are gilt-lettered across the hack, “Life | 
Letters &c. [ of Keats, j VoL LflL] ” Tne title-pages are as follows : — 

LIFE, 

LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS, 

OF 

JOHN KEATS. 


EDITED BY 

RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


VOL. I. [11.] 


LONDON: 

EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET. 
1848. 


The half-titles read " Life, Letters, &o. | of ] John Keats,’* Their versos are blank ; 
hut those of the titles have the central imprint "London : [ Bradbury and Evans, 
Printers, ‘Wbitefriars." In volume L pages v to vii contain a dedication to Franois 
(afterwards Lord) Jefirey, page viii is blank, the preface extends from page ix to 
page xix, page xz is blank, and page 1 starts with a dropped head reading "Life 
and Letters | of | John Keats." There are 288 pages of the tex(^ with head-lines 
reading “Life and Letters of" on the versos and “John Keats" on the rectos, 
save on page 288, where the legend appears in full : the printers’ imprint is re- 
peated at the foot The volume has for frontispiece a print from a steel plate 
engraved by H. Eobinson after the well known half-length portrait of Keats by 
Seve^ three-quarter face, seated behind a table with an open book before him, 
the right hand resting on the book, the left supporting the chin and cheek ( fingers 
closed ), while the elbow rests on the table. An eight-page catalogue of iloxon's 
publications is generaliy found in perfect copies, inserted within the glazed primrose 
end-p^er of the recto cover. 

Of volume EE the text also starts with a dropped head worded as in Volume L 
frith which it is uniform as to head-lines np to page 108. Then there is a half- 
title, “Literary Eemains dividing the posthumous poetry from the Life and 
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306, and bearing diatinctiTe head lues At the foot of page 306 the printers' 
imprint reonra, and facing it is a list, headed "Poetrj", of Tolnmes sold by 
Uozon 1 the Terso of this is blank. finmtupiece to this second Tolnms is a 
veil kthngTsphedfaC'Siniile of a holograph mannicnpt, — the song "Shed no tear— 
0 shed no tear” 

These iascinatmg Tohmes have no index of any kind, or even so mnch as a 
table of contents ] hot besides the liiteraty Semains forming the bnlk of the 
second Tolome, many poems and fragments are scattered through the fint 
Tolsme some embodied in letters, and some appended at the close of the volnme, 
after the Kotes on Milton there reprinted mm the scarce Amencan periodical 
'IhePial' A list of these poems u proper to this place. 


POEMS nf VOLUME I 

Sonnet to Spenser 
„ to OWterton 
„ to Byron 

„ On seeing the Elgin Haihles 
t, To Eaydon (with the abore) 

both reprint^ from 'The Examiner 
On seeing s Lock of Hilton a Bair 
“Hence Bnrgnndy, Claret, and Port" 

“ 0 thon whose face hath felt the Winter's wind ” 

Bonnet on sitting down to read ' Hmg Lear ’ once again 
„ to the Hue 

Eputle to dohn Hamilton Reynolds 

Bawluh Fair (“Orer the Hill and orer the Bale”) 

Fragment of an Ode to Maia 
Bonnet On Viating the Tomb of Bans 

I, Written in the Cottage where Soma was bora 
Meg Memlaes 

Bonnet to Ailsa Bock (reprinted) 

Lines Wntten in the Highlands (reprinted from. ' The Examiner ” ) 

Stafia 

Bonnet Wntten anon the Top of Ben Hexis 
A Prophecy to George Heats in Amenea 
Sonnet Translated from Bcnsard 
Spenserian Stuuas on Brown 

Spenserian Stanza written at the Close of Canto II, Book 7 of " The Faone 
Qneene ” 

Fri^ent ("Where's the Poet 7”) 

Modem Lore 

Fragment of the “Castle Bmlder” 

“ Welcome joy, and welcome Sorrow” 

Cancelled Opening of the Ode on Melancholy 

POEMS IH VOLUME II 
(in the continnatioA of the Life Ao.) 

To— (“What can I do to driTO away' ) 

(under the head (^Literary Remains) 

Otho the Great, a Tragedy in Fire Acts 
King Stephen, a Dramatic Fragment 
The Gap and E«Bs , or the leelonslea 
Ode to Xpollo 
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fage 

Hymn to Apollo 266 

“lliink not of it, sweet one, so " 267 

Lines (“Unfelt, nnheard, nnseen") ... 268 

Song (“Hnsli, hush I tread softly!") 259 

Song ( “ I had a dove " ) 260 

Faery Song ( " Shed no tear 1 ”) 261 

Bong { " Spirit hero that reignest ! " ) 262 

Faery Song (Ah! woo is me! ") - ... 263 

Eztraots from an Opera 264 

La Bello Dame sans Meroi 269 

Song of Fonr Fairies 271 

Ode on Indolonoe 276 

The Eve of St. Marh 279 

To Fanny ( " Physician Hatnre I " ) 284 

SOHHETS 

L “ Oh ! how I love, on a fair stmimor’s eve " ^ 287 

n. To a Young Lady who sent me a Laurel Crown 288 

HL "After darh vapours have oppress'd our plains" 289 

IV. Written on the Blank Space of a Leaf at End of Chaucer's Tale of 

"The Flower and the Lefo " (reprinted from ‘ The Examiner ') 290 ' 

V. On the Sea 291 

VI. On Leigh Hunt's Poem, "The Story of Eimini” 292 

VlL " When I have fears that I may cease to he " 293 

VUL To Homer 294 

K. Answer to a Sonnet... hy J. H. Eoynolds ("Blue! 'Tis the life of 

heaven") 295 

X. To J. H. Eeynolds (" 0 that a week could he an age ") 296 

XL To ( "Tune's sea hath been five years ” — reprinted from "Hood's 

Magazine") 297 

XTI. To Sleep 298 

XHL On Fame ( " Fame like a wayward girl " ) 299 

XIV. On Fame ("How fever'd is the man") 300 

XV . “Why did I laugh to-night?” 301 

XVI . On a Dream (“ As Hermes once ") 302 

XVlL "If hy dull rhymes our English must he chain'd" 303 

XViLL "The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone ! " 304 

XIX. " I cry your mercy — pity — love!" ... 306 

XX. Xeats's Last Sonnet ("Bright star! ") 306 


Moxon had already in 1846 reprinted, in his delightful paper-covered 24mo series 
of Poet!|NSmith's edition of Xeats's "Poetical Works” (1841) vrith a trifling 
change if Wder in the contents ; and he now proceeded to publish a reissue in ' 
foolscap ocitavo to accompany the ‘Life, Letters, and Literary Eemains'. The 
1861 ksne fif this hook ("a new edition”) has no biography, hut contains the 
same pcrtramprint as the Life dec. Since that time no substantive volume of fresh 
poems ly KeMS has been published ; but additions have been made in one edition 
after another u^til the mass has grown very considerably. In the following pages 
the foot-notes will be found to supply additional partionlars concerning the sources 
of the Several poems. 

\ E.B.F. 
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ON DEATH. 


Can death he sleep, when life is but a dreain» 

And scenes of bliss pass as a phantom by 7 
The transient pleasures as a vision seem, 

And yet we thmh the greatest pain’s to die. 

2 

How strange u is that man on earth should roam, 
And lead a life of w oe^ but not forsake 
His rugged path , nor dare he view alone 
His future doom which is but to awake. 


SONNET. 

TO BYRON 

Bvron 1 bow sweetly sad thy melody 1 
Attuning still the soul to tenderness, 

As if soft Pity, with unusual stress, 

Had touch’d her plaintive Jute, and thou, being by, 
Hadst caught the tones, nor suffer'd them to die. 
O’ersbadowmg sorrow doth not make thee less 
Delightful thou thy gnefs dost dress 
With a bright halo, shining beamily, 

As vs hen a cloud the golden moon doth veil, 

Us sides are ting’d with a resplendent glow, 


George Seats assigns Uie stanzas on Death to the year 181^ They were £rst 
fiTtn in the Uhraiy edition from hu trusmpt ia the Seats Wylie scrap-book 
(see Preface, Volnse I, page xl.). Their chief interest is la the somewhat thonghtfd 
1 em they display for a yen th of Eeats's age at that time— eighteen or nineteen yeara. 

The sonnet to Bmn vas £nt gireo to the 'Life, Letters’ &c. (1843), coder 
the dale December 1814. I know of no acthenty for Insert mg the word * erer ' la 
the terenlh line} bnt it teems highly potaUe t^t we thodd read 'thoc thy 
gneh do«t era drtsa and that tie wtad was dropped accidentally in tran* 
scription. 
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Through the dark robe oft amber rays prevail, 
And like fair veins in sable marble flow ; 

Still warble, dying swan ! still tell the tale. 

The enchanting tale, the talc of pleasing woe. 


SONNET. 

TO CHATTERTON. 

O CHATTERTON 1 how very sad thy fate 1 
Dear child of sorrow — son of miser)' 1 
How soon the film of death obscur'd that eye, 
Whence Genius mildly flash’d, and high debate. 
How soon that voice, majestic and elate, 

Melted in dying numbers ! Oh I how nigh 
Was night to thy fair morning. Thou didst die 
A half-blown flow’ret which cold blasts amatc. 

But this is past : thou art among the stars 
Of highest Heaven : to tire rolling spheres 
Thou sweetly singest : nought thy hymning mars. 
Above the ingrate world and human fears. 

On earth the good man base detraction bars 
From thy fair name, and waters it with tears. 


SONNET. 

TO SPENSER. 

Spenser ! a jealous honourer of thine, 

A forester deep in thy midmost trees, 

Did last eve ask my promise to refine 
Some English that might strive thine ear to please. 

But Elfin Poet 'tis impossible 
For an inhabitant of wintry earth 
To rise like Phoebus w’ith a golden quill 

Fire-wing’d and make a morning m his mirth. 

The Bonnet to Ohatterton also was first given in the 'Life, Letters ' &o. in 1848. 

Lord Honghton, who first gave tho sonnet to Spenser in Yolnine I of the ‘Life, 
Letters ’ &o., 1848, appended in tho Aldine edition of 1876 the following note : — 
" I am enabled hy the Kindness of Mr. 'W. A, Lon^ore, nephew of Mr. J. W. [stc, 
hnt qiicere H.] Ee)molds, to give an exact transcript of this sonnet as written and 
given to his mother, by the poet, at his father’s honso in Little Britain. The poem 
IS dated, in Mrs. Longmore's hand. Fob. 6th, 1818, but it seems to me impossible 
that it om have been other than an early prodnotion and of tho especially 
Spenserian time.” The transcript given vanos in pnnotnation from previous 
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It is impossible to escape from toil 
O’ the sudden and receive thy spiriting 
Tlie flower must drink the nature of the soil 
Before it can put forth its blossoming 
Be with me in the summer days and I 
Will for thine honour and his pleasure tr>. 


WOMEN, WINE AND SNUFF. 

Give me women, ivine and snuff 
Until I cry out “hold, enough 1” 

You may do so sans objection 
Till the day of resurrection , 

For bless my beard they aye shall be 
My beloted Trinity. 


ODE TO APOLLO. 


In thy western halls of gold 
When thou sittest m thy stale, 

Bards, that erst sublimely told 
Heroic deeds, and sang of fate, 

With fervour seue their adamantine Ipes, 

Whose chords are solid rays, and twinkle radiant flres. 


Here Homer wth his nervous arms 
Strikes the tiranging harp of war, 

And even the western splendour warms, 

While tlie trumpets sound afar 
But, what creates the most intense surpnsc, 

His soul looks out through renoiated eyes 

TtnloDS} uid I biTe foUoved H in tlin main. Bat then ore tro accidental 
Tanationr, ‘honour’ for ‘honourcr’ In Lae J, «ad ‘but* far ‘put' in Lae 12. 
Beyond ‘ escape ' far the * scape ' cf former editioaj, I find no otner diferecce of 
any ccnsrqneace. 

The conpleU ca WoHen, Wme tnd Banff iren preserred by Ke-ti’j fell 
tcedica} itodent Henry Gtrplcns, nsd were comatmxcsted to toe by Kr W. 
I>ce 0 , vbo lent me the holcmph for tncscnptioa. The lines first appeared 
my one-Toltme edition of IsSk 

The Ode to Apollo ras first pven anseng tie Literary Eemins la the second 
Toltice of the 'life Let en ’ Lc, Tte date to *hieh Lord Eonehton assigns the 
poem is Fetrearj IS15. 


S' P’3 
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3 - 

TJicn, tlirough thy Temple wide, melodious swells 
The sweet majestic tone of Maro’s lyre : 

The soul delighted on each accent dwells, — 
Enraptur’d dwells, — not darings to respire, 

Tlic while he tells of grief around a funeral pyre. 


4 * 

’Tis awful silence then again ; 

Expectant stand the spheres ; 

Breathless the laurell’d peers, 

Nor move, till ends the lofty strain. 

Nor move till Milton’s tuneful thunders cease. 

And leave once more the ravish'd heavens in peace. 

S- 

Thou biddest Shakspeare wave his hand, 

And quickly forward spring 
The Passions — a terrific band — 

And each vibrates the string 
That with its tyrant temper best accords, 

While from their Master’s lips pour forth the inspiring words. 

6 . 

A silver trumpet Spenser blows. 

And, as its martial notes to silence flee, 

From a virgin chorus flows 
A hymn in praise of spotless Chastity. 

’Tis still ! Wild warblings from the ^Eolian lyre 
Enchantment softly breathe, and tremblingly e.xpire. 

7 - 

Next thy Tasso’s ardent numbers 
Float along the pleased air. 

Calling youth from idle slumbers, 

Rousing them from Pleasure’s lair : — 

Then o’er the strings his fingers gently move, 

And melt the soul to pity and to love. 

8 . 

But when Thou joinest with the Nine, 

And all the powers of song combine. 

We listen here on earth : 

The dying tones that fill the air, 

And charm the ear of evening fair. 

From thee, great God of Bards, receive their heavenly birth. 


POSTHUMOUS AND rCQmVE POEMS. 1G3 

SONNET. 

To a Youn^ Lady who sent nte a Laurel CroTin. 

Fresh morning gusts ha\e blown awity all fear 
From my glad bosom, — now from gloominess 
I mount for ever — not an atom less 
Than the proud laurel shall content my bier. 

No 1 by the eternal stars I or why sit here 
In the Sun's e>e, and ’gainst my temples press 
Apollo’s very leaves, woven to bless 
By tny white fingers and thy spint clear. 

Lo 1 who dares say, “ Do this ?” Who dares call down 
My V, ill from its high purpose ? Who say, “ Stand,” 

Or “Go?” This mighty moment I would frown 
On abject Caesars — not the stoutest band 
Of mailed heroes should tear olT my crown 
Yet would 1 kneel and kiss thy gentle hand I 


HYMN TO APOLLO. 


God of the golden bow, 

And of the golden lyr^ 

And of the golden hair, 

And of the golden fire, 

Charioteer 

Of the patient year, 

^Vhe^c — where slept thine ire, 

Wien like a blank idiot 1 put on thy wTealh, 

Thy laurel, thy glory. 

The light of thy story, 

Or was I a worm— too low crawling, for death ? 

O DcIphic Apollo 1 

The Laurel Cram fossetm first riTen I 7 Lord Houghton inoneth# Literary 
Eesilns tu Velnoe □ of tha 'Idfe, Lattm^&e. (1848>. It probably belongs to 
the year 1815. 8 ee itonxs 3 of tAo Dyian to Apollo, which seems to be ts 
apology for tha presumption chronicled In tha aonaet. la no undated transcript 
In thawoodhousa book, tha clamth Itna vts sriitten with t blank te'oro Dosent, 
—the srord ‘serv* being inserted la pendL 
Tha Ermn to Apollo Sso wu fint risen la the Literary Eesuins, where It stood 
next to tia mealing, though ondited. As Lerd Houghton retains It Iwtweea the 
Oda to Apollo and tha itaaus To Eom idatedPetnary 1815) ia tha chronol^eal 
Ailina edition, tha date February 1815 aay be ctsumed to be that of the SjTsn 
as well ss that of tha OJe. A transcript at the poem, headed Fngsuut of an Ode 
to Apo’l^ is la WoodhoBst's Oomcon pine* ^hL Xa thi siith Use of stana 1 he 
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The Thunderer grasp’d and grasp’d, 

The Thunderer frown’d and frown’d ; 
The eagle’s feathery mane 

For wrath became stiffen’d — the sound 
Of breeding thunder 
Went drowsily under, 

Muttering to be unbound. 

O why didst thou pity, and for a worm 
Why touch thy soft lute 
Till the thunder was mute, 

Wliy was not I crush’d — such a pitiful germ ? 
O Delphic Apollo 1 


3- 

The Pleiades were up. 

Watching the silent air ; 

The seeds and roots in the Earth 
Were swelling for summer fare ; 

The Ocean, its neighbour. 

Was at its old labour. 

When, who — who did dare 
To tie, like a madman, thy plant round his brow. 
And grin and look proudly. 

And blaspheme so loudly, 

And live for that honour, to stoop to thee now ? 

O Delphic Apollo ! 


SONNET. 

As from the darkening gloom a silver dove 
Upsoars, and darts into the Eastern light. 

On pinions that nought moves but pure delight. 

So fled thy soul into the realms above, 

reads ‘Round* for ‘Of’, and in the eleventli line ‘low-creeping* for ‘low 
crawling *. In stanza 2, line 8 reads 

Oh 1 why didst Thou pity, and beg for a worm ? 

In the eleventh line of that stanza, ‘ I not * stands for ‘ not I *. In stanza 3, line 
3, ‘ in earth * stands for ‘ in the Earth * ; and line 8 reads thus — 

To tie for a moment thy plant round his brow, — ... 

Lord Houghton gave this sonnet in the Aldine edition of 1876, with the date 
1816. WooMonso dates it similarly in his Common-place hooL His text is 
adopted in some minor details where it appears more likely to he faithful to the 
ori^al than Lord Houghton’s, where wo road ‘cleav'st * in line 12 and ‘p leasure’s * 
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STANZAS 'iO MISS WVLIE. 


J. 

O CO.’.in Gcnrfji.ina 1 tlic rose is All! I)!ov.‘n, 
The riclics of Flora arc lavislily strown. 

The air is all softness, and cr\-stal the streams, 
The West is rcsplcnclcntly clothed in beams. 


2 . 

O come 1 let us haste to the freshening^ shades, 

The quaintly enn-’d seats, and the opening' glades ; 
Where the faeries are chanting their evening hymns, 
And in the last sun-beam the sylph lightly swims, 

3- 

And when thou art wear}* I’ll find thee a bed, 

Of mosses and flowers to jiillow thy head : 

And there Gcorgiana I’ll sit at thy feet, 

While my story of love I enraptur’d repeat. 


4- 

So fondly I’ll breathe, and so softly I’ll sigh. 

Thou wilt think that some amorous Zephyr is nigh : 
Yet no — as I breathe I will press thy fair knee. 

And then thou wilt know that the sigh comes from me. 


5 . 

Ah 1 why dearest girl should we lose all these blisses ? 
That mortal's a fool who such happiness misses : 

So smile acquiescence, and give me thy hand, 

With love-looking eyes, and with voice sweetly bland 


Tho Stanzas to Miss Wylie, whioli I fonnd in the series of transcripts made by 
George Keats from his brother's nnpnblishcd poetry, nro addressed to tno object of 
the poem "Hadst thou liv'd in days of old", and the Sonnet to 6. A. W. published 
in Keats's volume of 1817 — to wit tho lady who was afterwards the wife of Georp 
Keats. For a slight verbal sketch of her, by Henry Stephens, sco tho note to the , 
first-named piece (Volume I, page 23), which was originally a valentine written at 
George's request to speed him in his oonrtshic. It seems probable enough that 
the origin of those stanzas was of tho same kina. Though not so good ns either of 
the other pieces addressed to Miss Wylie, they are on an equality with tho verses 
in Keats's Tom Moore manner referred to in the Inst note. Tho Stanzas to Miss 
Wylie belong to the year 1810, and first appeared in tho Library edition 
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Of late has haunted a most motley crew, 

Most loggerheads and Cliapmen — \vc are told 
That any Daniel tho’ he be a sot 

Can make the lying lips turn pale of hue 
By belching out “ye are that head of Gold,” 


SONNET. 

Written in Disgust of Vulgar Superstition, 

The church bells toll a melancholy round, 

Calling the people to some other prayers, 

Some other gloominess, more dreadful cares, 
More hearkening to the sermon’s horrid sound. 
Surely the mind of man is closely bound 
In some black spell ; seeing that each one tears 
Himself from fireside joys, and Lydian airs. 

And converse high of those with glory crown’d. 
Still, still they toll, and I should feel a damp, — 

A chill as from a tomb, did I not know 
That they are dying like an outbumt lamp ; 

That ’tis their sighing, wailing ere they go 
Into oblivion ; — that fresh flowers will grow. 
And many glories of immortal stamp. 


SONNET. 

After dark vapors have oppress’d our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Bom of the gentle South, and clears away 
From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 

In Tom Keats’s o^y-took the soimot against Superstition is headed ns above 
and dated " Sunday Evening, Deo. 24, 1816 ”, The transcript (agreeing with Tom 
Keats's) referred to in tho note to the preceding sonnet, is supplemented by the 
infonnation that the sonnet was "written by J. K. in 16 minutes". In tho Aldine 
edition, where the sonnet first appeared, it is headed "Written on a Summer 
Evening”. I give the text from tne transcripts, which vary in some details from 
the Altoe text. Tho latter reads ‘toll’d ’ for ‘toll ' in line 1, ‘To some blind 
spell ’ in line 6, ‘ Fond ’ for ‘ And ’ in lino 8, and i as ' for ‘ ere ’ in lino 12. 

The sonnet ‘After dark v^ors' appeared in ‘The 'Examiner' for tho 23rd of 
Pebmary 1817, and is dated January 1817 in Lord Houghton's editions. Wood- 
house, in his Oommon-plaoe book gives the 31st of January 1817 as the date of 
this Sonnet, reading the fifth line thus — 

The anxious mouth relieving from its pains 
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And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 
And by the wandering melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 


Eoynolds dated the 27th of Fcbrnary 1817 which shoiild not henceforth ha 
diBBOolatcd from that of Keats. It is this : 

SONNET-TO KEATS 

O71 reading his Sonnet written in Chancer, 

Thy thonghts, dear Keats, aro like &esh-gathercd leaves, 

Or white flowers plnok’d from somo sweet lily bed ; 

They set the ho, art a-hreathing, and they shed 
The glow of moisdows, mornings, and spring eves. 

Over the excited sonl. Thy gonins weaves 
Songs that shall mako tho ago bo natnro-led, 

And win that coronal for thy yonng head 
Which Time's Btrango hand of freshness ne'er bereaves. 

Go on 1 and keep thee to thine own green way. 

Singing in that same key which Ohancor snngj— 

Bo thon companion of tho Summer day, 

Eoaming tho fields, and olden woods among 
So shall thy Mnso be over in her May ; 

And thy Ininriant Spirit over yonng. 

It should perhaps bo recorded in this place that Professor Skeat finds in tho language 
and prosody of ‘The Plouro and the Lofo’ very strong nonnds for rejecting it from 
the roll of Ohanoor's works. Tho artless way in wnioh it is made to appear 
towards tho close that tho narrator is a woman smacks, not of a dramatic narrator, 
but of an actual narrator. 

In tho Ohancor tho written poem is of course unheaded. Woodhouso, who professes 
to have copied it from Keats's writing, and follows tho distinctive readings of tho 
holograph, save in giving ‘has’ for 'hath' in lino 9, heads it "Bonnet Written 
on a blank spaoe at the end of Ohanoor's tale ‘ Tho Plouro and tho Lofo Hunt 
describes it similarly in ‘The Examiner'; and Lord Houghton heads it "Written 
on the blank space of a leaf at tho ond of Chaucer's Tale of ‘ Tho Plowro and tho 
Lefe’.” It is now headed to represent more nearly the ascertained facts; and 
some excellent readings of tho holograph aro adopted. Previous versions give 'so' 
for ' do ’ in line 2, ‘ has ' for ‘ hath ' in line 9, and lino 11 thus : — 

I that do ever feel a thirst for glory 

which is wholly inferior to Keats's veiy plainly written line. It should perhaps be 
specified what edition of Chaucer this was that Keats not only decorated with a 
sonnet in his best hand-writing, but also, unless I am greatly mistaken, marked in 
such a manner as to show which passages in ‘ The Plouro and tho Lefe ’ he dwelt 
npon. The title-page of tho 12th volume, in which the poem and sonnet occur, is 
as Mows:— • 

"The ] Poetical Works lof ] Geoff, Ohauoer. ] In Fourteen Volumes. 1 The Mis- 
oellaneouB Pieces ] From Urry’s Edition 1721, ] The Oanterhury Tales ) From 
Tyrwhitt's Edition 1776. | [half a page of mottoes] VoL XU | Edinburg: | at the 
Apollo Press, By the Martins. I Anno 1783." 

There are frontispieces by Stothard ; and the fourteen volumes are done up in 
green cloth in seven. 
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II. 

On seeing the Elgin Marbles. 

My spirit is too weak — mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagin'd pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship, tells me I must die 
Like a sick Eagle looking at the sky. 

Yet 'tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep, 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 
Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 
Bring round the heart an undescribable feud ; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time — with a billowy main — 

A sun — shadow of a magnitude. 


SONNET. 

ON A PICTURE OF LEANDER. 

Come hither all sweet maidens soberly, 

Down-looking aye, and with a chasten’d light, 

Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white, 

And meekly let your fair hands joined be, 

reading the sonnets; and ho addressed tho following letter on tho snhjoot to the 
poet: 

My dear Keats, March, 1817. 

Many thanks, my dear follow, for yonr two nohle sonnets. I know not a 
finer image than the comparison of a poet nnahlo to express his high feelings to a 
sick eagle looking at the sky, where no mnst have rememhored his former tower- 
ings amid the blaze of dazzling snnheams, in tho pare expanse of glittering olonds; 
now and then passing angels, on heavenly errands, lying at the will of tne wind 
with moveless wings, or pitching downward with a fiery rush, eager and intent on 
objects of their seeking... 

I feel deeply the high and enthnsiastio praise with which yon have spoken of 
me in the nrst sonnet. Be assnrod yon shall never repent it. The time shall 
come, if God spare my life, when yon will remember it with delight 

God bless yon ! e. hAYBOU. 

This letter is from that interesting book ‘Beniamin Eobort Haydon : Correspond- 
ence and Table-Talk ’ (176 ). It oconrs in Yolumo IT, at page 2. 

The sonnet on a piotnre of Leander appeared in the year 1829 both in ‘ The 
Gem, a Literary Annnal,’ edited by Thomas Hood, and in Galignani’s edition of 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge. In the same volume of ‘The Gem’ wherein Hood 
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2 . 

Do not look so sad, sweet onc,- 
Sad and fadingly ; 

Shed one drop, then it is gone, 
O ’twas bom to die. 


3 - 

Still so pale ? then dearest weep ; 

Weep, I’ll count the tears. 

And each one shall be a bliss 
For thee in after years. 

4 - 

Brighter has it left thine eyes 
Than a sunny rill ; 

And thy whispering mefodies 
Are tenderer still. 

the poom again, headed "To " and Enhscribod "abt, H Novr. 1817. Ccom K’fl 

M.B." The rough draft shows a oancoUod opening quatrain : — 

Think not of it gentle sweet 
It is not worth a tear 
Will thine heart less warmly be^t 
Thy voice less clear? 

In the Oommon-plaoo hook tho stanza agrees with tho tort, but has ‘ but ’ for 
‘ and ’ in lino S. Stanza 2 appears to have been originally written with the two 
final lines, 

Shed one drop then only one 
Sweetly did it die, 

which are oanoollod in favour of those of tho text. Lord Houchton’s reading of 
1848, 

Shed one drop (and an/j' one), 

may perhaps be deduced from the presence of a canoeUed ‘ an[d] ' beneath ‘ then 
Woodhonse's Oommon-plaoe book has the line thus — 

Shed one drop then. — It is gone; — 

3. Por stanza 3 there aro tho throe rejected lines, 

Wilt thou mourn, and wilt thou sob 
Art indeed so and wan... 

And for each one for thee I’ll ktjep... 

and finally the stanza is left as given in the text and in the Aldino edition. Lord 
Houghton's earlier reading of line 3, 

For each will I invent a bliss, 

being struck out, "Woodbonse in his book reads ‘ Weep l ’ in line 2. 

4. The 1848 reading ‘more tender’ for ‘tenderej’ in stanza 4 does not 
appear at all. The version of the text, which is also that of the Aldine edition, 
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5 

Yet — as aU things mouiti awWe 
At fleeting blisses, 

Let us too ! hut be our dirge 
A dirge of Usses 


LINES 

t 

Unielt, unheard, unseen, 

I’ve left my little queen, 

Her languid arms m silver slumber lying . 
Ahl through their nestling touch, 

Who — who could tell how much 
There is for madness — cruel, or complying ? 


2 

Those faery lids how sleek ! 

Those lips how moist I— they speak, 


teems to me tte letter It lesres the metre of eU&ss 4 m conformity rather vitl 
that of Btaara 5 than with that of tho tot three Woodhonee s hook has ' hill * 
for * nil ' la line % 

6 la ataua. 6 there u a eanceUei reading * dying ’ tat ‘ fleetmej in the aewnd. 
hue, and the draft reads *£en let us too’ in use 3> Lord Houghton omits 
' E eQ ’ from loth hu editions, and Is coniinned ly Woodhoose i transcript of the 
finished Mantuenpi 

The Imes 'Unfelt, unheard, unseen,' stand next to the preceding in the 
Literaiy Bemains, and are elao assigned to the year 1817, and the ^notation 
from Shakespeare in the second stanza reads — 

Love doth know no fullness and no bounds 


Of a manti'cnpt draft of the Lines there Is a iao-Bumls in an Amencan edition 
of 1883, ehowing several revisions of text. The third line of Stanza 1 seems to 
have keen mtenaed to end with 'dying* and then with 'kissing*] and there Is a 
cancelled line 4 which appears to have leen 

And stifling up 

Stanza 2 shows a cancelled opening — 
tt'CHi fcnrj 

How moist I I lip that bids 

Een m 


« The fonith Ime in ihe stanza originally opened with 
L en m their quiet sullness 
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In ripest quiet, shadows of sweet sounds ; 

Into my fancy’s ear 
Melting a burden dear, 

How “ Love doth know no fullness nor no bounds.” 

3 - 

True ! — tender monitors I 
I bend unto your laws : 

This sweetest day for dalliance was bom t 
So, without more ado. 

I’ll feel my heaven anew,' 

For all the blushing of the hasty mom. 


SONNET. 

ON THE SEA. 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand Caverns, till ,the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadouy sound. 

Often ’tis in such gentle temper found. 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be mov’d for days from where it sometime fell, 

When last the winds of Heaven were unbound. 

and the final lino of the stanza ■was 

That ever}’ Joy and Grief and Feeling drowns. 

This is stmok out in favo'or of 

How Love doth know no fulness nor no bounds. 

That reading was adopted hy Lord Honghton in his Aldino edition. It is note- 
worthy hero how the artist comes out oven in the clahoration of snoh a triflo as 
this, The quotation snhstitnted for tho weak original lino ■with its had rhymo 
made tho poem heantifnl. There are two oancollod openings for Stanza 3 — 

So that my sight is dim 
and 

And so no faults nor flaws. 

The Sonnet on the Sea, when given among tho Literary Eemains in Volume H 
of the ‘Life, Letters’ &o. (1848), was dated August 1817. Woodhouso, in his 
Oommon-place hook, records that it was published in ‘The Champion’ for tho 
17th of August 1817 ; and this prohahly accounts for Lord Houghton's mistake as 
to the date. That the real time of composition was much earlier there can ho no 
douht; for the sonnet occurs in a letter -written hy Eoats ftom Oarishrooko to 
John Hamilton Eeynolds on tho 17th of April 1817. “But the sea, Jack, the 
sea,” he ■writes, “the little waterfall — then tho white cliff— then St. Catherine's 
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Oh 5 e 1 who hi' e j our cj c bills icx’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sei , 

Oh jel whose ears are dmn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with clo>ing mclodj — 

Sit jc near some old Caiem’s Mouth, and brood 
Until >e start, as if the sea n>mphs quir’d I 


SONNET. 


On Zji^h lluntt Poem “ The Story of Pimtrt ■ 

Who lo'es to peer up at (he mominp sun, 

\Vith half shut ejes and contfortable chceV, 

Let him, with this sweet talc, full often seel. 

For meadows where the little n'crs run , 

WTio lo'cs to hncer with that brightest one 
Of Hea'cn— Hesperus— let him lowl> speik 
These numbers to the night, and starligni meek, 
Or moon, if that her hunting be begun 
He who knows these delights, and too is prone 
To moralise upon a smile or tear, 

Will find at once a region of his own, 

A bower for his spirit, and wiH steer 


EllL .. . Tna vut ct itgwlir rert I 1 uit« bets ntber nnrrur — ssd tit 
ia Z^ar— 'Do 7011 sot beir th« let?'— ku kaosted ci Istesjetr" Tbea 
follon tbs losBit, tsd that t^tis Is followed t tresblj dated uoas to tbs 
letter— tbs sew data beis? tbs 16Ui of Apiili beats tbs icnaet wu vritua ea cr 
befors tbs 17th. I tbisb bs tetoaDj wrots it oa tbs 17lb, becaats on tbs l&tb 
bs tijt “ I find I caasot a xiit witboat Poetry 1 bad beooas all ta a Treabla 
fram sot barisg written asTthis^ of Isto— tbs Sonnet oeer leaf did do ^ood. I 
slept tbs better hat sight tor it— tbit Homing, bowenr, I asi seuly u bad 
again.” In lisa 7 tbs Seynolda Teralcn reads *»hen«’ for 'where' Wood 
boms reads 'where', doobtlets following a corrected cost ^rs. Owes {'John 
Zeats a Btsdr,' 1880^ psgs 174) Mints ont that, to tbs ust, tbs tbovht of tbs 
wideneei of tne tea was nth Zeats, "and associated alvaji with conforting and 
restoration.” fibs dies frosi bis last tosast tbs hnu 


Tbs morlng waters at tbeir priesVliks task 
Of pars ablation rosnd cartb’a bnoan ibons. 


Tbs tosnst on East's 'Elmlnl' wu giton in Eis Literar? Eesiaina seat to tbs 
^rec^dlsg, and dated 1817, 'Tbs St^ of Bimini’ had won pnblisbed carlj la 
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To alleys where the fir-tree drops its cone, 
\^^^ere robins hop, and fallen leaves are sear. 


ON OXFORD. 
A PARODY. 


I. 

The Gothic looks solemn. 

The plain Doric column 
Supports an old Bishop and Crosier , 
The mouldering arch. 

Shaded o’er by a larch 
Stands next door to Wilson the Hosier. 


2 . 

Vicfe — that is, by turns, — 

O’er pale faces mourns 

The black tassell’d trencher and common hat ; 
The Chantry boy sings. 

The Steeple-bell rings, 

And as for the Chancellor — dominat. 

3 - 

There are plenty of trees. 

And plenty of ease, 

And plenty of fat deer for Parsons ; 

And when it is venison. 

Short is the benison, — 

Then each on a leg or thigh fastens. 


These “Ifonsense Yerses ” oa Oxford first appeared in a foot-note to a letter at 
page 74 in Volume IV of the Library Edition. They wore given from a copy 
preserved hy Charles Brown, apart from any context ; but they wore also tran- 
soribed in the Common-plaoe book of 'W’ooahonse, who oonneots them with an 
extract from a letter which Keats wrote to Eeynolds from Oxford, and thus CTtatly 
increases their interest. They were written at Oxford in September 1817, and 
were meant for a parody of a poem by Wordsworth. The letter as far ns it is 
preserved by Woodhonse will be found in its place among Keats’s Letters, dnly 
illustrated by the poem of Wordsworth whioh it oritioizes. Woodhonse gives 
‘ Lives ' instead of * Stands ’ as the first word of line 6, stanza 1 ; and he reads 
lines 2 and 3 of stanza 2 thus — 

O’er pale visages mourns 
The black tassel trencher, or common-hat. 
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THE POET- 
A FRAGMENT. 

WiiERF’sihe Poet’ show Iiiml show him, 

Muses nine 1 tint 1 imj hnow him I 
Tis the man who with a man 
Is an equal, be he Kinj-, 

Or poorest of the beppar chn, 5 

Or any other wondrous thinp 
A man may be 'tw ixt ape and Plato ; 

Tis the man who with a bird, 

Wren or Eaple, finds his wa\ to 
All Us instincts , he hath heard 10 

The Lion's roannp, and can tell 
What hishom> throat exprcsscih, 

And to him the 1 Igor’s jell • 

Comes articulate and presseth 
On hts ear hke mother tongue 15 


MODERN LOVE. 

ASD what IS to\e? It is a doll dress’d up 
For idleness to cosset, nurse, and dandle , 
A thing of soft misnomers, so di\ me 
That silly youth doth think to make itself 


'Tbs Foct' isosa of t mnp of foor ssdatad ccopoaiUoai printad it tli ead of 
Toloaa I of the 'Ufa, Lattcn* &e. (184S) Lonl Uoubua para thNa foar 
pieces ia the Life, liutml of ueoag the Lltenry Bera&lzi, u ao fnraentary 
u Bore bacoBlnglj to taka their pUc« In the camUTa ef the tnthor'i llf^ than 
to ihov u anhsuntlra coBpodtlou”| bat that podUoa vu not laalnUlaed la 
the Aldina ediUon, when lU foar pieces nnhad with the real ef the works, ladrad 
Lord Eonghten himself taji “It la. Mrhapi, Jait ia Tmaa like theia that the 
indlTidaal character proaoancet Itiall moat autlaetly, and confers a ^neral 
Interest which Bora care ef art at oac« cleTatca aad di^abhes.’’ In the EHtiih 
UaieoB Tolme of Keats Basaiaripti, a transcript of it U dated 1818, and ends 
with a seml'colon after (on^ue ana a lisa of dots Indicating inecmplatenesi. I 
hare Tentnied to add an ohnoos distinetlTa tlUa. 

'Uodera Lore’ followi 'The Foat' in the proap of andated rieeas at the end 
of Voloma I of the 'Life, Letters’ The ToUowIng words or Lord Uoaghton 
are particnkrlr apposite to 'Modem Lora’t “The occasional Tones of a great 
poet are recordiv u it were, of his poetical tahle-talk, rcBembrances of bis dailr 
self and its intellectaal compinlonsblp, mere delightful from what they recall, 
than for what they are— more Interesting for what they saggest, than for what 
they wore erer meant to he.” 
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Divine by loving, and so goes on 5 

Yawning and doting a whole summer long, 

Till Miss’s comb is made a pearl tiara. 

And common Wellingtons turn Romeo boots ; _ 

Then Cleopatra lives at number seven, 

And Antony resides in Brunswick Square. 10 

Fools 1 if some passions high have warm’d the world. 

If Queens and Soldiers have play’d deep for hearts, 

It is no reason why such agonies 

Should be more common than the growth of weeds. 

Fools ! make me whole again that weighty pearl 15 

The Queen of Egypt melted, and I’ll say 
That ye may love in spite of beaver hats. 


Fragment of “ The Castle Builder” 

***** 

To-night I’ll have my friar — let me think 
About my room, — I’ll have it in the pink ; 

It should be rich and sombre, and the moon, 

Just in its mid-life in the midst of June, 

Should look thro’ four large windows and display 5 

Clear, but for gold-fish vases in the way, 

Their glassy diamonding on Turkish floor ; 

The tapers keep aside, an hour and more, 

To see what else the moon alone can show ; 

While the night-breeze doth softly let us know 10 

My terrace is well bowerid with oranges. 

Upon the floor the dullest spirit sees 
A guitar-ribband and a ladys glove 
Beside a crumple-leaved tale of love ; 

A tambour-frame, vdth Venus sleeping there, 10 

All finish’d but some ringlets of her hair ; 

A viol-bow, strings torn, cross-wise upon 
A glorious folio of Anacreon ; 

A skull upon a mat of roses lying. 

Ink’d purple with a song concerning dying ; 20 

An hour-glass on the turn, amid the trails 
Of passion-flower ; — just in time there sails 
A cloud across the moon, — the lights bring in ! 


The fragment of ‘The Castle Bnilder’ follows the preceding fragment in the 
first volume of the ‘ Life, Letters ’ &o. It is most tantalizing in its opening and 
close; and one wonld gladly recover more of ‘The Castle Builder.’ In line 17 
Lord Houghton reads ‘A viol, how-strings torn', which must, I think, he an in- 
stance of printing-house punctuation. 
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And see «lnt more my plnniisj can wn 

It IS 1 gorgeous room, but somevkhit vid , 25 

The drapcncs are so, as tho’ they Ind 

Uecn made for Cleopatn's winding sheet , 

And opposite the stedfisi c>c doth meet 
A spacious !ool.ing glass, upon whose face, 

In letters ra\cn sombre, jou ma) trace 35 

Old “ Mcne, Mene, Tckei Upharsin " 

Greek busts and statuary base ever been 
Held, by the finest spints, fitter far 
Than aase grotesque and Siamesian jar , 

Therefore ’tis sure a want of Attic taste 35 

That I should rather lose a Gothic waste 
Of e j esight on cinque coloured isotier’s claj f 
Than on the marble fairness of old Greece. 

M> table coverhts of jasons fleece 

And black Numidian sheep wool should be wrought, 40 

Gold, black, and hcas*), from the Lama brought 

My ebon sofatf should delicious be 

Wsth di'svKta Lfcda's 

Ms pictures all Sahator’s, sate a few 

Of Titian s portraiture, and one, though new* *5 

Of ]{a>don's m us fresh magnificence 

M) w me—O good 1 'tis here at my desire, 

And I must sit to supper with my friar 


A SONG OF OPPOSITES 


• Under the flar 

Of each his faction tlicy to baUte Iring 
Tbeir embryon atoms. — -Miltos 

Wflcosic JO) , and w elcome sorrow, 

Lethe’s w ced and Hermes’ feather , 

Come to day, and come to morrow, 

I do love you both together I 

I love to mark sad faces in fair wcathef , & 

' L Boss Oppotitcj ' ii tho fourth of tho undated coanothbsa at the cad of 
Volnae I cf the ‘Life, IietUrs dtc.' lAe tho frajaest ‘ Where • the Poet? ’ 
It itaads dated 1818 amos^ the Mntena tnuucripls. Another trastcilpt of It li 
in Woodhosie sOoBmon place booh, Both naantcripte read flames bum under 
InlineB, storm wreckcl for shpwreckd inUnel3,a!id ospics for aspic in 
line 17 ; and in tho hTtuenm copy lines 14 emd 15 are tran^t^ted. Here igsin 
It has seemed Jnsti£ahle to ispplj a titl^— and in this case to drop the vord 
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SONNET. 

TO A CAT. 

Cat ! who hast pass’d thy grand climacteric, 

How many mice and rats hast in thy days 
Destroy’d? — How many tit bits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears — but pr*ythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me — and upraise 
Thy gentle mew — and tell me all thy frays 
Of fish and mice, and rats and tender chic^ 

Nay, look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists — 

For all the wheezy asthma, — and for all 
Thy tail’s tip is nicVd off— and though the fists 
Of many a maid have given thee many a maul. 

Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter’dst on glass bottled wall 


Lints on seeing a Lock of Miltoris Hair, 

Chief of organic numbers ’ 

Old Scholar of the Spheres I 
Thy spirit never slumbers, 

But rolls about our ears. 

For ever, and for ever ' 

0 what a mad endeavour 
Worketh he, 


Tbii soimet was addressed lij Keats to a cat leloi^g to Mrs. Beholds of 
Little BntaiiL the mother of his friend John Hamilton Beholds. Mrs. Bejnolds 
oommomcated it to her son in law Thomas Hood, who pahushed it In 'The Comio 
Annual' for 1830- It was by Beynolds’s youngest suter, Charlotte, diat my 
attention was called to this ennoss prodoebon, fint published as Keats’s in the 
Library edition. When 'Woodhouse’s Commonplace book came to Lght it 
speared that he aba had preserved the sonnet as Keats's He gives the 1 6u of 
January 1818 as its date and ' Sonnet on Mrs. Beynolds'i Cat ’ as its title, and does 
not follow the Hood text in creditmg Keats with misspelling ' climacteric ' and 
writing 'has' for ‘hast’ in line L or 'has' for 'have 'in line 12 On the other 
hand ne ends his transcript with 'glass bottle wall\ while Hood gives the 
preferable reading 'glass bottled wall* In line 8 W^oodhouse has a genuine 
T&nsSiss si s^ShsSf ‘iawiBr’ Air 'sSamiy* 

In a letter to his friend Bailey, dated the 23rd of Jannan 1818, Keats says— 
“ I was at Hunt’s the other day, and he surprised me with a reu authenticated 
lock of MxUon't ha%r I know you would like what I wrote thereon, so here it 
b— as they say of a Bheep in a Hursery Book." And after transcribing tte poem 
he adds — " This I did at Hunt s, at ms ret^uest — perhaps I should have done 
something better alone and at homo". On looking over some mannsonpts of 
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When c\ cry childish fashion 
Has vanish’d from my rhyme, 

Will I, grey gone m passion, 25 

Leave to an after time, 

H>*mning and harmony 
Of thee, and of thy works, and of thy life ; 

But vain is now the burning and the strife, 

Pangs are in vain, until I grow high nfe 30 

With old Philosophy, 

And mad with glimpses of futurity I 

For many years my offering must be hush’d ; 

When I do speak, III think upon this hour, 
Because 1 feel my forehead hot and flush'd, 35 
Even at the simplest vassal of thy power,— 

A lo^ of thy Dngbt hair, — 

Sudden it came, 

And I was startled, when I caught thy name 

Coupled so unaware , (0 

Yet, at the moment, tempenie was my blood 
1 thought I had beheld it from the flood. 


SONNET. 

On Sitting down io read Kinf; Lear cnce again. 

O GOLDEV tongued Romance, with serene lute 1 

Fair plumed Syren, Queen of far away ! 

Leave melodizing on this wintry da>, 

Shut up thine olden pages, and be mute 

23 The copy ia Sir Charles Bilhe't 'EDdymlos’ reads 'passion* here u well 
as In line 25— presumshly through orerslglit. 

32. Lord Eonghton Jn 1849 and 1887 read 'wed' for 'mad', hut enbstitsted 
'mad' in the 'Aldlne* edition of 1870, in accordance with Sir 0 Dilke i mann- 
scripts. The copy in the folio Shakespeare reads 'at* for 'of*. 

38 Cancelled oannsenpt reading, At the most simple’, 

Z7-9 These form one line in hotn mannsenpts. 

The sonnet on 'King Leu' appears to have been written on the22sd of Jannary 
1818, In the folio Bhahespeue oont^ning the monnsenpt of the preceding poem i 
bnt I think Keats must dstb drafted it before writing it in the Bnakespeare ; and 
Indeed the copy he made when writing to his brotben on the 23rd of Jannair 1818 
seems to be an eulier copy There u a third manuscript in Sir cWles Dilke a 
copy of 'Endymion' ; and a transcript ocenn In Woodhoase s Common place book. 
Keats says to hii brothers — 

" I think a little change has taken place in my intellect lately— I cannot boor 
to be uninterested or unemployed, 1, who fim m long a tune have boon addlcW to 
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1 


And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, wth the magic hand of chance , 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish m the faery power 
Of unreflecting love , — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink 


SHARING EVE’S APPLE. 


O BLUSH not so ! O blush not so ! 

Or I shall think you knowing , 

And if you smile the blushing while. 

Then maidenheads are going 

2 

There s a blush for won t, and a blush for shan’t, 
And a blush for having done it 
There’s a blush for thought and a blush for nought, 
And a blush for just Mgun it 

3 

O sigh not so I O sigh not so I 
For It sounds of Eve s sweet pippin , 

By these loosen d lips you have tasted the pips 
And fought in an amorous nipping 


given aliove accords entirely with that nianascnpt. In WoodhoTUs's Oommon 

K ' ce hook the date is nven as Fehniary 1818, but, as Heats in bis letter to 
ynolds of the 31st of Janoary copies the sonnet as his latest, after extempormng 
in verse it should stand before the extemponied pieces. Woodhense reads 'feeP 
for ‘think* in line 7 Hrs. Owen aptly remarks in 'John Heats a Study* (1880. 
page 177) that this sonnet ‘ has now the pathos and aaerednesa of a fulfilled 
prophecy ” 


' Shanng Eve's Apple ' is a part of a notable letter to Beynolds belonging to the 
Slst of January 1818 and sot completely published in any edition of neats s 
Letters exci^t mine of 1895 Bee the foot-note to the next poem. The present 
aS^ sseiM iss seitier siw» aar l«33 vMiiiy *: Xtats'a 
than the Daisy s Bong in the Extracts from an Opera , bat, notwithstanding the 
brilliant qoaliues of some of the etansas, I ahonid have hesitated to be iiutrn 
mental in adding it to the poet a pnbliahea works, had it not been handed about 
in mannsenpt and more than once copied. It first appeared in my Libr^ 
edition. 

n N 
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God of the Meridian, 

And of the East and West, 

To thee my soul is flown. 

And my body is earthward press’d. — 20 

It IS an awful mission, 

A terrible division , 

And leaves a gulph austere 
To be fill’d with worldly fear. 

Aye, when the soul is fled 25 

To high above our head, 

Affnghted do we gaie 
After Its airy maze, 

As doth a mother wild, 

When her young infant child 30 

Is m an eagle’s claws — 

And IS not this the cause 
Of madness ? — God of Song, 

Thou bearest me along 

Through sights I scarce can bear ; 35 

O let me, let me share 
With the hot lyre and thee, 

The staid Philosophy. 

Temper my lonely hours, 

And let me see thy bowers id 

More unalarm’d I 


SONNET. 

TO THE NILE, 

Son of the old moon-mountains African 1 
Chief of the Pyramid and Crocodile ' 

We call thee fruitful, and, that very while, 
A desert fills our seeing’s inward span ; 


said pags 11 tHe last tvelrs Lnea resmn; and he has dated the composition 
Pebrury 1818. The lines show no Tanation from tho printed text save a comma 
for s colon at the ead of line 35 

35 In the 'Life, Letters * &o. ' bare ’ itanda in p'ase of ‘ bear ' ; and very 
likely Keats vrote ' bare ’ here as he often did elsewhere for ‘ bear 

The aonnei fo the fTiTs seems to have been composed on the dth of Fehmary 
1818 : for in wrltl;^ to hia brothers CLifw Letten ' Ac.. 1848. Tolnzae I, page 
S3) on the 16th of that month, a Uonday, Keats san— “The Wednesday before 
last, Shelley, Hunt and L wrote each a Sonnet on the kiver Nile, some day yon «>nU 
read them alL" Woodhonse (Oommos-plane hook) records the 6th of fehmary 
1818 as the date of the Bonnet, and is thus at variance ty two days with Keats's 
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Nurse of swart nations since the world began, 
Art thou so fruitful ? or dost tliou beguile 
Such men to honour thee, who, worn with toil. 
Rest for a space ’twixt Cairo and Decan ? 


own statement Thoro is a fair copy of tho Sonnet among those written in Sir 
Oliarlos Dilko's copy of ‘Endymion.’ Prom this mannscript there are three 
Torhal variations in Lord Eongh ton’s editions, ‘Stream’ for ‘Chief’ in lino 2 
(Woodhonso has ‘Stream’), ‘Those’ for ‘Such’ in lino 7, and ‘them’ for ‘for’ 
in line 8j and tho pnnetnation of tho sestet is different — more correct ^am- 
matioally, hnt less rapid metrically, and I think loss charnotoristic. Woodnonso 
transorihed lines 6 to 8 thus : 

Art thou so beautiful, or a wan smile 

Pleasant but to those men who, sick with toil. 

Rest them a space 'twixt Cairo and Dekan ? 

Lino 10 ho gives as 

And ignorance doth make a barren waste... 

Lord Honghton appended Ko.ats's sonnet to tho letter, together with Leigh Hunt’s, 
and Shelley’s ‘Oz^andias.’ Tho Nile sonnet of Shelley, discovered within tho 
last few years, is as follows : 


TO THE NILE. 

Month after month tho gather'd rains dosoond, 
Drenching yon secret jEthiopinn dells. 

And from the Desert's ice-girt pinnacles, 

Where Prost and Heat in strange embraces blond 
On Atlas, fields of moist snow half depend. 

Girt there with blasts and meteors, Tempest dwells 
By Nile's aerial turn, with rapid spells 
Urgi^ its waters to thoir mighty end. 

O'er Egypt's land of memory floods are level. 

And they are thine, 0 Nile I and well thon knowost 
That sonl-sustaining airs and blasts of evil. 

And fruits and poisons spring where'or thon fiowest. 
Beware, 0 man 1 for knowledge must to thee, 
lake the great flood to Egypt, over be. 

Leigh Hunt's (from his ‘Poliago ') is as follows ! — 

THE NILE. 

It flows through old hush'd HIgypt and its sands. 

Like some grave mighty thou^t threading a dream; 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roam'd through the young world, the glory extreme 

Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world's great hands. 
Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong. 

As of a world left empty of its throng. 

And the void weighs on ns and then we wake. 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
’Twixt villages, and think how we Siall &e 
Our own calm journey on for human sake. 



SOSSCI TO THli fillip 


0 may dark fancies err ’ they surely do ; 

’Tis Ignorance that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself, thou dost bedew 
Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sun nse, green isles hast thou too, 
And to the sea as happily dost haste. 


SONNET 


To a Lady sees for a few Momeata at VaulialL 

Time’s sea hath been five >ears at its slow ebb 
Long hours have to and fro let creep the sand, 
Since I was tangled in thy beauty's web, 

And snared by the ungloving of thine hand 
And yet I never look on midnight sky, 

But I behold thine eyes’ well memory’d light , 

I cannot look upon the rose’s dye, 

But to thy cheek my soul doth take us flight 
1 cannot look on any budding flower, 

But my fond ear, in fancy at thy lips 
And hearkening for a love sound, doth detour 
its sweets in the uTong sense — Thou dost eclipse 
Every delight with sweet remembering, 

And gnef unto my darling joys dost bring 


Tbs sonnet to a Lsidy seen at YainTiah was pnblislied in 'Hood’s Magazine ’ for 
Apnt 1S44, beaded “Sonnet by the late Jobn Heats,” and was given by Lord 

Houghton in 1848 among the Literary Bemains, nndated, and headed " To ”, 

with a foot-note to the eifect of the heading here ad^ted The two versions must 
he from diferent inann«cnpta, that used Lend nonghton probably the later 
In the Magazue line 1 is — 

Life s sea hath been fise times at its slow ebb, 

and line 7 reads *I never gaze' for *I cannot loiAc', in line 9 'never' stands 
in place of 'cannot'; and the final couplet is — 

Other delights with thy remembenng ^ 

And sorrow to my darling joys doth bring 

Woodhouse preserves a text conespondmg with that given above, and dates the 
Sonnet 4 reoraary ISIS, Below tne sonnet u written a note, ' See the lines p. 2 
probably written to the same peraon.' HnfoitiiBately p. 3 is one of ttose cut out 
of the woodhocse book. 
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SONNET. 


Writien in answer to a Sonnet ending tints : — 

Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that mock the hy.icinthine bell — 

By J, H, Rkvnolds. 

Blue ! ’Tis the life of heaven, — the domain 
Of Cynthia, — the wide palace of the sun, — 

The tent of Hesperus, and all his train, — 

The bosom er of clouds, gold, grey and dun. 

Blue 1 ’Tis the life of waters ; — Ocean 
And all its vassal streams, pools numberless, 

May rage, and foam, and fret, but never can 
Subside, if not to dark blue nativeness. 


The sonnet of John Hamilton Ecynolds to which this is a reply appeared in 1821 
in ‘The Garden of Florenoo ' &o., and is as follows : 

Sweet poets of tho gcntlo antique lino, 

That made tho hno of beauty all etemo ; 

And mvo earth's melodies a silver turn, — 

Where did yon steal yonr art so right divine? — 

Sweetly ye momoried every golden twine 
Of your ladies' tresses ! — teach mo how to spurn 
Death's lone decaying and oblivion stem 
From tho sweet foronoad of a lady mine. 

The golden clusters of enamouring hair 
Glow'd in poctio pictures swootly well ; — 

Why should not tresses dusk, that arc so fair 
On the live brow, have an otomal spell 
In poesy 7 — dark eyes aro dearer far 
Than orbs that mook tho hyaointhine-boIL 

From a letter signed “A. J. Eorwood” which was published in ‘The Athenmum' 
of the 3rd of June 1876, it would seem that this poem, like many others, must have 
been written out more than once by Heats; for, in a copy of ‘The Garden of 
Florence ' mentioned in that letter, Keats's sonnet is transcribed, seemingly, from 
a different manuscript from that used by Lord Houghton when he gave the sonnet 
in the ‘Life, Letters, and Literary Kemains' (Volume n, page 295) in 1848. Tho 
transcript quoted in ‘ The Athenroum ' roads ‘ hue ' for ‘ life ' m line 1, and ‘ bright’ 
for ‘wide’ in line 2, and gives lino 6 thus — 

With all his tributary streams, pools numberless, 

a foot too long : it also reads 'to' for ‘of’ in line 9. These strike me as decidedly 
genuine variations, but indicative of an earlier state of the poem than that adopted 
in the text. The punctuation of ‘The Athenajum’ version is characteristic of 
Keats ; and I have adopted it in part. A holograph manuscript of the Sonnet found 
its way to America ; and a so-called facsimile of it, now shorn of its first line, 
appeared in ‘ The Century Guild Hobby Horse ’ for July 1886. Line 6 and those 



SUimEr 02T BLUE EYEa 1S9 

t 

Blue ! Gentle cousm of the forest green, 

Married to green in all the sweetest flowers, — 
Forget rae not, — the Blue bell, — and, that Queen 
Of secrecy, the Violet what strange powers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadow ! But how great, 

When in an Eye thou art, alive with fate I 


SONNET 

To John Hatntlhn Reynolds 

O THAT a week could be an age, and ive 
Fell parting and warm meeting every week. 
Then one poor j ear a thousand years would be, 
The flush of welcome ever on the cheek . 

So could we live long life m little space, 

So time Itself would be annihilate. 

So a day’s journey m oblivious bare 
To serve our loys would lengthen and dilate 
O to arrive eacn Monday morn from Ind ' 

To land each Tuesday from the rich Levant 1 


fbUovin' it seem ta ham excremd die paet t cowl detl 2fr Sormd t migtios 
U net ihova tiy this copy, bat, u fu as ut» ‘Hobby Eons’ roproicotion U 
le^ble, tha Intentions seem to hare bees ss follows i— 

l Pools numberless 
And alibis vassal sUeams,^ Lakes Waterfills 

I Lakes Pools and Seas 
And Waterfalls and Fountains never ran 

Line 8 stands thus— 

Subside but to a dark blue Naliveness 
Line 11 originally opened with ‘TheVioIet'j line 12 ehowe the cnriotis nona 
‘Hiddenness’, strack out in favour of ‘Secrecy *1 in ime 13 'then how high’ 
is cancelled for ‘ But how ^eat ' , and Ime 11 ongmahy began with the word 
'Trembling ' 'Woodhonse’s transcript of the sonnet (Common place book) corre- 
^onds verbally with the text of this edition i ho gives the date as the 8th of 
Yebroary 1818. The echohast of the 'Hobby Horse' “fac simile" demurred to 
my sccoptasoe of the 'Atheansm' raruat oflinedugeDsiBe os the gronod that 
we ‘ have before ns Heats’ {etc] first draft of the losnet,” and that, ‘ having got 
his hne right in his first draft, Heats prebably did not spoil it in his second." 
This reasoning assumes the 'Hobby Horse' uaft to be the first and ignores the 
probability that, as in other cases, there were scrappy penciUings, any of which 
might have passed into another venion written ont at a Cerent time 
The sonnet '0 that a week could be an age' was first given among the Liferiry 
Eemains, in the 'Life, Letters' dia (1848), net date^ bnt standing next to the 
sonnet on bine eyes, which is dated Febraaiy 1818. 
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In little time a host of joys to bind, 

And keep our souls in one eternal pant ! 

This morn, my friend, and yester-evening taught 
Me how to harbour such a happy thought. 


WHAT THE THKUSH SAID : 

Lines from a Letter to Jokn Hamilton Keynolds. 

O THOU whose face hath felt the Winter’s wind. 

Whose eye has seen the snow-clouds hung in mist, 
And the black elm tops ’mong the freezing stars 
To thee the spring will be a harvest-time, 

O thou, whose only book has been the light 
Of supreme darkness which thou feddest on 
Night after night when Phoebus was away, 

To thee the Spring shall be a triple morn. 

O fret not after knowledge — I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth, 

O fret not after knowledge — I have none. 

And yet the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot be idle. 

And he’s awake who thinks himself asleep, 

‘ What the Thrush said ’ ooours in an undated letter to Eeynolds bearing the • 
postmark “Hampstead, Feb. 19, 1818’’ ('Life, Letters’ &o., 1848, Volume I, 
page 87). Keats writes — “I was led into these thoughts, my dear Keynolds, by 
the beauty of the morning operating on a sense of Idleness — I have not read any 
Books — ^the Morning said I was right — ^I had no idea but of the morning, and the 
thrush said I was right, seeming to say," — and these fourteen lines of blank 
verse follow immediately on the word say, so that the title 1 have ventured to 
give the lines accords at all events with the facts. Keats seems to have been 
really writing in a kind of spiritual parallelism with the thrush's song : it will be 
noted that line 6 repeats the form of line 1, line 8 of line 4, while lines 11 and 12 
are a still closer repetition of lines 9 and 10 ; so that the poem follows in a sense 
the thrush’s method of repetition. A later poet, perhaps a closer and .more 
oonsoions observer than Keats, namely Kobert Browning, says of the same bird in 
his ‘ Home-Thoughts from Abroad ’ — 

That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over 
Lest yon should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture I 

Having seen the original letter to Eeynolds, I have collated the tort of Keats's 
Unes with the manuscript, wherein they are not indented as above. Having 
r^ard to the varieties of sonnet metre used by Keats, his bold boyish attempt 
(Volume I, page 82) at emancipation in making five syllables without a rhyme 
serve as a full line, and his sonnet protest further on in the present volume against 
chaining our English “by dull rhymes", I think it hardly fantastic to suppose 
that ho consciously translated the wild melody of the thrush into an unrhymed 
sonnet-structure. 
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SONNET. 


THE HUMAN SEASONS. 

Four Seasons fill the measure of the >ear ; 

There are four seasons in the mind of man : 

He has hts lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 

He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honied cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 
His nearest unto heaven quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close ; contented so to look 


Th« ‘ Eom&n SeuQiis ’ ind the foimet to Ailu Hock vere first pchlished, with 
the ligzLBtere "I”, laLeifhHoat'a ‘Literary Pocket-Book; or, Companion for the 
Lorer of Katnre and ArV-^the first nninher, that for 1819, in which Shelley’i 
'Uarlanne'a Dream’ appeared with the aigMtnro “A", The cntie of 'Black- 
wood's Mafuise ' msst hars diacorered the secret of the natures hy tome means, 
ud was ei course not abcre making use of hli ducorery; for In BOticug the 
'Pocket-Book' ha describes these sonnets with chanetensuo nhaldiy u "two 
feats of Johnny Eeata"— the nhe which lei Geon;e Keats to lay that us brother 
was "as much like the Holy Ghost as Johnny Keats " The only variation of 
eensequencs shown hr the 'Pocket-Book* as compared with the current texts of 
the present sonnet is lu hnes 7 and % where the usual reading is 
by such dreaiDiog high 
Is nearest unto Heaven 

this is certainly a more ninal cease than that of the text as gireu above ; hut I 
should not venture to adopt it without knowing upon what manusenpt authority, 
as the other seems to me the more chaiacUnstio in its strain after onginality of 
expression. I take 'nigh' to be a verb, and I think students will admit that 
‘nigh his nearest unto heaven', for ‘approach ha nearest unto heaven', is 
tame compared with some of the novelties of ‘Eadymion.' In Woodhouse's 
Common place hook is a copy of the letter to Bailey vmtten from Teignmouth 
March 1 m 8, the Sonnet spears with very interesti^ variations. Indeed then 
scarcely a line, after the first, identical with the published text ; and it is best 
transcnhe the version entire i 

Four seasons fill the measure of the } ear , 

Four seasons are there m ibe mina of hlan. 

He bath his lusty Spring, when Fancy clear 
Takes in all b^uty wiih an easy span 
He hath his Summer, when luxuriously 
He diews the honied cud of fair s{»^ing thoughts, 

Till in bis soul, dissolv’d, rb^cOme to be 
Part orhimselt He hath his Autumn Ports 
And havens of repose, when hw tired wings 
Are folded up, and he content to look 
On mists in idleness to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 

He hath his winter too of Pale misfeature. 

Or else he w ould forget his inortul nature. 


S-C B 
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On mists in idleness — to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his Winter loo of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN OPERA. 

O I WERE I one of the Olympian twelve, 

Their godships should pass this into a law, — 

That when a man doth set himself in toil 
After some beauty veiled far away. 

Each step he took should make his lady’s hand 
More soft, more white, and her fair cheek more fair ; 
And for each briar-berry he might eat, 

A kiss should bud upon the tree of love, 

And pulp and ripen richer ever>’ hour, 

To melt away upon the traveller’s lips. 

***** 


DAISY’S SONG. 


I. 

The sun, with his great eye, 
Sees not so much as I ; 

And the moon, all silver-proud, 
Might as well be in a cloud. 


2 . 

And O the spring — the spring I 
I lead the life of a king ! 

Couch’d in the teeming grass, 

I spy each pretty lass. 

3 - 

I look where no one dares, 

And I stare where no one stares, 

And when the night is nigh, 

Lambs bleat my lullaby. 

^ ^ 

The Extracts from an Opera were first given among the Literary Remains in 
Volnmo n of the ‘ Life, Letters ' (1848), and assigned to the year 1818. 
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folly’s song. 

When wedding fiddles ate a playing, 

• Huiza for folly O 1 

And when maidens go a Maying, 

Huzza, &.C. 

When a milk pail is upset, 

Huzza, &.C 

And the clothes left in the wet, 

Huzza, &c 

^Vhcn the barrel s set abroach, 

Huzza, &C. 

When Kate Eyebrow keeps a coach, 

Huzza, &.C 

When the pig is o\er roasted, 

Huzza, &C. 

And the cheese is over toasted, 

Huzza, &c 

When Sir Snap is with his lav\ 7 er, 

Huzza, &c 

And Miss Chip has kiss’d the sawyer, 
Huzza, &C. 

« < • « « 

Oh, I am frighten'd with most hateful thoughts 1 
Perhaps her voice is not a nightingale’s, 

Perhaps her teeth are not the fairest pearl , 

Her eye lashes may be, for aught I know, 

Not longer than the Mav fly’s small fan horns ; 
There may not be one dimple on her hand , 

And freckles many , ah ! a careless nurse, 

In haste to teach the httle thing to walk. 

May have crumpt up a pair of Dian’s legs, 

And vvarpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck 


SONG. 


The stranger lighted from his steed, 

And ere he spake a word, 

He seiz'd mylad^slifty'hand, 

And kiss’d it all unheard. 

Aoeag Daat« Q&biel Kosetti'i ziot«3 spoa Heats I find one to tie efect tlat 
tie so» ‘The itracnr hgkted from hli "Rsilnds one loaeirhat of Blake’s 
‘The Wai and the Way 
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2 . 

The stranger walk’d into the hall, 

And ere he spake a word, 

He kiss’d my lady’s cherry lips, 

And kiss’d ’em all unheard. 

3- 

The stranger walk’d into the bower, — 
But my lady first did go, — 

Aye hand in hand into the bower. 
Where my lord’s roses blow. 


4- 

My lady’s maid had a silken scarf. 

And a golden ring had she, 

And a kiss from the stranger, as off he went 
Again on his fair palfrey. 

# # 'K' 

Asleep 1 O sleep a little while, white pearl ! 

And let me kneel, and let me pray to thee. 

And let me call Heaven’s blessing on thine eyes, 
And let me breatlie into the happy air, 

That doth enfold and touch thee all about, 

Vows of my slavery, my giving up, 

My sudden adoration, my great love 1 


FAERY SONGS. 

I. 

Shed no tear — O shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom another year. 

Weep no more — O weep no more ! 

Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 


The two Faery SonM appeared in the 'life, Letters’ dso. (1848) among the 
Literary Eemains ; and a fac-simile of the mannsoript of Eo. 1 was inserted in tho 
second volume hy way of frontispiece. The variations shown by tho mannsoript 
according to this reproduction are mainly in minuto details ; and I have adopted 
many of them as characteristic — not, however, tho curious orthography ‘ Paradize ’ 
in line 6, or ‘ bow ’ for ‘ bough ’ in line 12. 
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Dry >our eyes — O dry your eyes, 5 

For 1 Avas taught in Paradise 
To case my breast of melodies — 

Shed no tear 

Overhead — look overhead 

’Mong tlie blossoms white and red — 10 

Look up, look up — I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough — 

See me — ’tis this sihery bill 
E\er cures the good mans ill — 

Shed no tear — O shed no tear 1 15 

The flower will bloom another j ear 
Adieu — Adieu — I fly, adieu, 

I varish in the heavens blue — 

Adieu, Adieu ! 

II 

Ahl woe IS me 1 poor silver wing ! 

That I must chant thy lady's dirge. 

And death to this fair haunt of spnng, 

Of melody, and streams of flowery verge,— 

Poor silver vnng 1 ah 1 woe is me ! S 

That I must see 

These blossoms snow upon thy lady's pall 1 
Go, pretty page I and m her ear 
Whisper that the hour is near 1 
Softly tell her not to fear 10 

Such calm favonian burial I 
Go, pretty page 1 and soothly tell, — 

The blossoms hang by a melting spell, 

And fall they must, ere a star wink thrice 

Upon her closed eyes, 15 

That now in vam are weeping their last tears. 

At sw cet life leaving, and these arbours green, — 

Rich dowry from the Spirit of the Spheres, — 

Alas I poor Queen ’ * 


SONNET 

TQ 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance. 

Of thee I hear and of the C)dades, 

The tdminbls loaset to Ecau ocean in maiucnpt Is Su Charles DUhe i 
copy cf * Eadytuoa * aad in 'Weodhouie t Ccsnsita place wk \ led It was included 
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As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 

So thou wast blind ; — but then the veil was rent, 
For Jove uncurtain’d Heaven to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 

And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive ; 
Aye on the shores of darkness there.is light. 

And precipices show untrodden green. 

There is a budding morrow in midnight, 

There is a triple sight in blindness keen ; 

Such seeing hadst thou, as it oncp befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and Hell. 


SONG. 

"Wntten on a Wank page in Beanmont and Pletoher's Works, between 
“Cupid's Eevenge" and “The Two Uohle Kinsmen.” 


I. 

Spirit here that reignest ! 

Spirit here that painest ! 

Spirit here that bumest ! 

Spirit here that moumest ! 

by Lord Houghton in the Literary Kemains. The date given in all three places is 
1818. The evidence of the manuscript on this point is of consequence as hearing 
on the relative pcsiticns of this sonnet and that ' On first looking into Ohapman’s 
Homer' (Volume I, page 77). I understand the “giMt ignorance" of lino 1 to 
have reference to Keats's inability to enjoy Homer in the original Greek, and 
not to an entire ignorance of the ‘Diad' and 'Odyssey' such as might have 
characterized the period before the sonnet on Chapman's version was written 
in 1816. Indeed the second quatrain seems to me to be too well felt for so vs^e 
an attitude as Keats’s must have been towards Homer before he knew any version 
at all ; but the late Dante Gabriel ^ssetti, whose intuitions in such matters were 
of the keenest, and entitled to the most careful consideration, held that the present 
sonnet must havb preceded that of 1816, and received with considerable reserve 
the evidence as to the date which I communicated to him in the course of our 
correspondence. It will be of interest to many lovers both of Keats and of Bossetti 
to learn that the later poet considered this sonnet to contain Keats’s finest single 
line of poetry — 

There is a budding morrow in midnight, 

a line which Bossetti told me he thought one of the finest “in all poetry.” Ho 
one will dispute that it is an astonishing line, more particularly for a young man 
of Keats's years in 1818. The text riven above is that of Sir Charles Dilke's 
manuscript, in which, however, the word 'spumy' in line 7 is altered to ‘spermy’ 
in what seems to me to be the handwriting of Mr. Dilke, the grandfather of the 
present Baronet. Woodhouse reads ‘ So wast thou ’ for ‘ So thou wast ' in hno 6. 

The song written in Beaumont and Bletoher was first given among the Liter^ 
Bemaina in 1848 as an independent songj but included in the Aldine edition 
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spirit, I bow 

Jly forehead low, 

Enshaded with thy pinions. 

Spirit, I look 
All passion struck 
Into thy pale dominions 

* 

Spint here that laughestl 
Spirit here that quaffest I 
Spirit here that dancest I 
Noble soul that prancest I 
Spirit, with thee 
I join in the glee 
A nudging the elbow of Momus 
Spint, I flash 
With a Bacchanal blush 
Just fresh from the Banquet of Comus 


TEIGNMOUTH 
“SOME DOGGEREL,” 

SENT IN A LETTER TO fe R HAYCON. 


Here all the summer could I stay, 
Tot there’s Bishops teign 
And King’s teign 

And Coomb at th- clear teign head — 
Where dose by the stream 
You may have your cream 
All spread upon barley bread. 


mong 'Faery Songs,' with the two ending on page 205 The UjA that the Song wu 
written where it was leads me to prefer the earlier arrugement. The variation 
from the printed text shown by the manoacnpt in the third and fourth lines of each 
itania is cnnous, namely ‘bumeth*, ‘rooumeth', 'daoceih', and 'pranceth' 
There are eeveral differences of panehiation whidi I have adopted , end diere is a 
cancelled reading ' wings' for 'pinions' m line 7 stanza !• Lord Honghton 
reads ‘While nudging’ in stanza 2 

The ' doggerel ' on Teignmonth and its tnmnudinn has collateral Interest out 
of all proportion to its merits. Keats a corresponaence for the Bpnng of 1818 
shows mt on his amval in Levon^e be bad on hu ban^ besides attenimce 
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2 . 

There’s arch Brook 
And there’s larch Brook 
Both turning many a mill ; 
And cooling the drouth 
Of the salmon’s mouth, 
And fattening his silver gilL 


3. 

There is Wild wood, 

A Mild hood 

To the sheep on the lea o’ the down, 
Where the golden furze, 

With its green, thin spurs, 

Doth catch at the maiden’s gow.. 


There is Newton marsh 
With its spear grass harsh — 
A pleasant summer level 

Where the maidens sweet 
Of the Market Street, 

Do meet in the dusk to revel. 


on his siok hrother, the final work connected with the pnhlioation of ‘ Endymion.’ 
At the end of the first ten days he writes to Haydon of having copied the fonrth 
hook for the press ; and between the completion of that operation and the end of 
April, when the poem was ont, he mnst have been more or less hnsy with it. The 
greater part of ‘Isabella ’ was composed at Teignmonth, whence he wrote of it to Bey- 
nolds towards the end of his stay, as about to be copied out. These cironmstanoes 
would account for the limited extent of the series of poems special to Devonshire. 
These, although inferior in interest to the Scottish series of the Summer of 1818, are 
full of the individuality of Keats. The first piece belongs to the 14th of March 1818. 
It occurs in a letter to Haydon published by Mr. Tom Taylor in Haydon’s Auto- 
biography without any date beyond “Teignmonth, Saturday morning"; but the 
verses form, with the next song, the staple of the letter, and appear from the 
context to have been written off as a part of it, and not copied into it. The date 
of the letter is to be fixed thus : Keats says in the prose paraCTaph of which the 
verses are the continuation — “the six first days I was here it aid nothing but 
rain; and at that time having to write to a friend I gave Devonshire a good 
blowing up— it has been fine for almost three days, and I was coming round a bit; 
but to day it rains again — ^with me the County is yet upon its good behaviour. I 
have enjoyed the most delightful Walks these three fine days beautiful enough to 
make me content..." How on the 26th of March Keats wrote to Eeynolds of the 
weather as if the county’s trial had lasted three weeks : this gives the 4th as the 
day of his arrival ; and the tenth day from that (when he was writing to Haydon) 
would be the 14th, which was a Saturday. Keats describes these verses as “some 
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There’s the Barton nch 
With dyke and ditch 
And hedge for the thrush to live in 
And the hollow tree 
For the buzzing bee 
And a bank for the wasp to hive in. 


b. 

And O, and O 
The daisies blow 
And the primroses are waken’d, 

And violets white 
Sit in silver plight, 

And the green bud’s as long as the spike end. 


iegml” If Ib lisd gathered all their local details la the threB fins days, hs Iiad 
not Men Idle j for he had heen aiplorine both sides of the Thtnary of the Tslgn. 
Etarting from Teignmooth along tae n»t'bajnd hank be would come to Siibop’i 
Telgston about tbne miles distant, and King's Teigston or Teigntos Se^ ahont 
fire miles distant; and crosstngtbe fenr at leignmontb to get to tb» left-hand 
huk he wonld go throngh Shaldoa andBingmore to get to the Tillage of Coombs 
la-Teigs Head— perhaps three or four milesuom his lodgings. He conld not have 
had bu cream and barley bread close to the stream in the Tillage proper; hot 
twenty or thirty years Uter, and onwards, there was certainly ttaj aecommoda- 
tion of that kina in a gronp of cnrions old cottages perched np oTer the mnd banks, 
and known u Coomb Celian — a faronnto place for ^o-nics, not eo celebrated for 
cream as for cockles, raked out of the mnd bottom of the Estnary at low tide. 
He would cross Arch Brook, or Aichy Brook, by a single-arcb bndge Jest before he 
reached Coomb CeUtrt. Qf ' Larch Btook ' I imow nothing eicept tMt It ibymea 
with * Arch Brook.’ It may be either the brook In Brimley Vale or the brook fri 
Coomb Vale, both on theTeignmouthndeoftbe Estuary. The "Wild wood" of 
Btania 3 answers to any of the thick plantatioiis of little Baldon on the Exeter road. 
— a down inch as Zeats desenbes — iuro and a!L Newton Abbot, about tiz nulei 
from Teirnmonth, bes is a marshy otuatlon esougb, though the name of "the 
Uanh " has been appropriated to a spot near tba Buway station. The town ihll 
has, like most count^ towns of any consequence, a hlarket Street. Of the dykes, 
ditches Ac. of “ the Barton " I can nee no account, as I do not know to what 
articular manor-house and demesne the term was erer appLed at TeignmoutL 
^ere is a touch of “lonl colour" lathe white Tioleta of stanza 6; for, though 
primroses and Tiolets are found in almost all parts of the country, white nolets are 
not quite common about Teignmonth, but are to be found at Bisbop'i Telgnton. It 
is a pity that this choice little bit of tnfiisg ahonld be disfigured by the iklse 
rhyme cnites and Pnclett Zeats does not seem to have been quite certain 
when he despatched lis letter whether his “doggerel " had been written seriously 
or not; for he resumes prose with— “I know not if this rhyming fit has done 
anything; It will be safe with you, if worthy to put among my Lynca." Wo 
must consider these tnfies worthy to go among his lyncs, in mrtue of their ^e 
tenso of rhythm and their keen lelisS fer out of door life. It is cle&rly to the 
present poem, and not to the Epistle to Eeraolds, that the title ‘Teignmouth’ 
belongs of nght ; and 1 hare thereforo headea it accordingly, ^e text has been 
II. O 
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Then who would go 
Into dark Soho, 

And chatter wth dack’d hair’d critics, 
When he can stay 
For the new-mown hay, 

And startle the dappled Prickets ? 


THE DEVON MAID: 
STANZAS , 

SENT IN A LETTER TO B, R. HAYDON. 
If 

Where be ye going, you Devon Maid ? 

And what have ye there in the Basket ? 
Ye tight little fairy just fresh from the dairy, 
Will ye give me some cream if I ask it ? 


2 . 

I love your Meads, and I love your flowers, 

And I love your junkets mainly, 

very oopionsly amended &om the orimal letter — quite clearly "written ; and 1 need 
not det^ the reader -with the detafls of the absurd perversion of it by Mr. Taylor. 
But I must mention that "Barton " as a place-name instead of "the Barton” "waa 
suspicious on the face of it, as there is no such place there ; that the critics are 
clearly described, not as dark-hair'd or as dank-hair^d^ but as dack'd hair'd 
(= shook-headed) ; and that the dappled creatures are certainly not crickets, but 
Prickets, or two-year-old deer. 

‘ The Devon Maid ’ is from the letter of Saturday the 14th of March 1818, embody- 
ing the preceding verses headed "Teignmouth” s this song occurs after a prose 
break consisting merely of the words which Mr. !i^lor ^inted as — “ There's a bit 
of doggrel ; you would like a bit of botheral.” W hat feats wrote was no such 
nonsense, but " Here’s some doggrel for you — ^Perhaps you would like a bit of 

B hrell” — which is more "witty than elegant, and need scarcely be translated. 

The first line of the song is not of the most authentic Devonian diction, though 
‘have ye ' and ‘Will ye' are, essentially; but these forms are always pronounced 
by the indigenous Devon maid ‘have 'e' and ‘"will 'e'. ‘Te’ in the first and 
third lines is bad Devonian : it should be ‘ You ’ ; but, as w in Devonshire is pro- 
nounoed as in tu (Prench) or itbel (German), Keats may at first have -men 
‘You’ for ‘Ye’ : indeed, in a letter to his brother Tom written from Dumfries in 
July 1818 (see Letters) he says — "In Devonshire they say, ‘Well, where be ye 
going?’ ” — an inaccuracy leading almost certainly to this conclusion. The late 


THE EEVOH HAID. 




But ’hind the door 1 love kissing more, 

0 look not so disdamly. 

3- 

1 love >our hills, and I love )our dales, 
And I love > our flocks a bleating— 

But 0, on the heather to lie together, 
With both our hearts a-beating I 


I’ll put jour Basket all safe in a nook, 
Your shawl I hang up on the willow, 
And we will sigh in the daisy’s eje 
And kiss an a grass green pillow. 


Bute Gslirltl Hossetti {y}lat«d ost in one of hit letten to me that the fint Tens 
*'ltnadonhte ^7 arenuusceoce from ene of theton^ in bfgmaing 

' Ai Eleuor b; the green leisetl tu ntting 
vhich tgsls (as ahevn hr Editoni it a remisisceace from » passaee ia Too 
d’Urfey'i 'Fills to Forge Melancholy.'” The itnm of OhaUerlca referred to is 
u foUoTS I— 

Ule bnihande, Lorde Tbosas, a forrester honide, 

At ever dore pynse, er the haahett^ 

Does no cheryeanncyi Crota Dynoor honide, 

1 hare ytte u toone as I take ytU. 

The parallelism lends a strong Lterary Interest to Eeata's 11 ttlsjeu(re«;>ri^ teeing 
that vnthui fire days of the tune vhen 'The Devon Uaid ' (u I have TentQ^ to 
call the tong) vat vntten, ht was Insmhiu ' Endymion ’ " to the memory of the 
most English of poets except Shakspeare, Tnomas Chatterton a dedication, by 
the hye, vhlch llouetti vaa very aiadou to tee retained i it viU be found along 
with the cancelled Preface in Volnme I (page 69). Lord Eonghton ozniti itanza £ 
The text of the 'The Devon Maid* hat keen restored, like that of 'Telgnmonth,' 
from the letter i there is no doubt about uy one word . and I am at a loss to 
understand Mr Taylor's changes, especiallv 'divinely' for 'disdamly', whloh 
makes good tense and good rhyme, tboogb a bcentions form. 
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Three rows of oars are lightening, moment whiles, 

Into the verd’rous bosoms of those isles ; 

Towards the shade, under the Castle wall, 

It comes in silence, — now 'tis hidden all. 60 

The Clarion sounds, and from a Postern-gate 
An echo of sweet music doth create 
A fear in the poor Herdsman, who doth bring 
His beasts to trouble the enchanted spring, — 

He tells of the sweet music, and the spot, 65 

To all his friends, and they believe him not. 

O that our dreamings all, of sleep or wake. 

Would all their colours from the sunset take ; 

From something of material sublime. 

Rather than shadow our own soul’s day-time 70 

In the dark void of night. For in the world 
We jostle, — but my flag is not unfurl’d 
On the Admiral-staff, — and so philosophize 
I dare not yet ! Oh, never will the prize, \ 

High reason, and the love of good and ill, 75 

Be my award ! Things cannot to the will 
Be settled, but they tease us out of thought ; 

Or is it that imagination brought 
Beyond its proper bound, yet still confin’d. 

Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 80 

Cannot refer to any standard law 
Of either earth or heaven ? 1 1 is a flaw 
I In happiness, to see beyond our bourn, — 

It forces us in summer skies to mourn, 

It spoils the singing of the Nightingale. 85 

Dear Reynolds ! I have a mysterious tale. 

And cannot speak it : the first page I read 
Upon a Lampit rock of green sea-weed 
Among the breakers ; ’twas a quiet eve, 

The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 80 

An untumultous fringe of silver foam 

Along the flat bro^vn sand ; I was at home 

And si ould have been most happy, — but I saw 

Too far into the sea, where every maw 


73. In the Aldine edition we read ‘ to ' for ‘ so ’. 

77. Eossetti also notes that this line “is antioipative of the Grecian Um 
ode",— 

Then, silent form, dost tease ns ont of thonght... 

The same may he said of “the milk-white heifer lows,” in line 21. 

90, The Aldine edition reads 'weave'; hnt the 1848 version has 'wave'. 



EPBiu; TO Joas nASUToa EmOLDa. aJ 

The rreitcr on the !«$ fceJs cicrmorc — SS 

Hut f snw too distinct into the cotc 
Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from htpptncss I far was poac. 

Stdl tm I sick of it, nnd ihrf, I£m!i), 

I’ve pilhcr’d jounp spring leases, and lloutrs gny IW 
OfpenmnUe and ftild sf^^berr). 

Still do I that most fierce destruction sec,— 

The Sliark at stsage prc), — the Hawk at pounce,— 

The gentle Robin, like a Tard or Ounce, 

Rasening a w-orm,— Awajr, )c ho'tid moods • IflS 

Moods of one s mind 1 ^ ou know I bite them vrelL 
You know 1 d sooner be a clipping Hell 
To some Kimtschatcan Missionin Church, 

Tlian with these homd moods be left »’ the lurcK 


DAWUSfl riiE. 

OtrR the Hill and mcr the Dale, 

And over the Uoume to Dawhsh, 

\\Tiere ginger brcid wises hue a $canl> sale, 
And ginger bread nuts are smillislu 


rrs^rst cf 43 0!« t> Hsla, vrt Us oa Vij ISIS. 

Mother of Hermes 1 and still jouthful Man 1 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast h>mned on the shores of Bin;? 

Or miy I woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian ? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grccnn isles. 


105 I ia sot ksov vhetker t Use lu Iwes lost, or wktlhir Enli is Usatlf 
respouible for tie inst cf a rhTof to tbis lisa. 

ibs icnphes^od 'DanLib Fair' Mean ta a latter to Jiatt Hin, wrlttea fros 
Tei^aoBtA ca lb« 25th of Kirch 1818, asljpaU^jbod by Lord Ues^htoa ia the £nt 
Tsloae cf the * Life, Letten ’ Ac. (1848V Keats cio*<i hli ie’ur vtth *' 1 vrat 
yesterday to DiirUih fair”, aad this qattraio^ Tfat hilly walk to DavlUb is r«- 
oorded vith topographical accuracy Vlhethcr tha rest Is ebsemtioa er (u is 
mre probable) De*a rbyne, 1 caaaot uy 
Thshfaia fragseat vu £rii glrea la tha *Llfe Letters' && (1818) la a letter 
to Beyaolds from TeigomoatL osted tha Sri of Uiy 1816, wbereia Keats uyi— 
"It is Impossltile to kaow hov far kaovledga vlUcoasols as for the death of a (read, 
aad the lU 'that £esh is heir to.' 'Withmptet to the a?ectiens aad Toetry yea 
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By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan ? 

O, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet Primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears. 

Rounded by thee, my song should die a\vay 
Content as theirs, 

Rich in the simple worship of a day. 


■ -» 

ACROSTIC; 

Georgia?] a Augusta Keats. 

Give me your patience Sister while I frame 

Exact in Capitals your golden name 

Or sue the fair Apollo and he will 

Rouse from his heavy slumber and instil 

Great love in me for thee and Poesy. 5 

Imagine not that greatest mastery 

And kingdom over all the Realms of verse 

Nears more to Heaven in aught than when we nurse 

And surety give to love and Brotherhood. 

Anthropophagi in Othello’s mood ; 10 

Ulysses stormed, and his enchanted belt 
Glow with the Muse, but they are never felt 

must know by a sympathy my thonghts that way, and I dare say these few lines 
will be but a ratification : I wrote them on May-day — and intend to finish the ode 
all in good time.” Lord Honehton very aptly observes — “It is mnoh to be regretted 
he did not finish this Ode; this commencement is in his best manner: the senti- 
ment and expression perfeot, as every traveller in modem Greece will recognize.” 
An Ode so propitiously begun would, if completed, have been a worthy endmg for 
the Devonshire series, though including 'Isabella.’ 

The aorostio on the name of Keats’s sister-in-law seems to have been written at 
the foot_ of Helvellyn on the 27th of Juno 1818 ; for, although it is in the ‘Win- 
chester ioumal-lettor of September 1819, it purports to ho copied from an old 
letter wmoh reached Liverpool after the George Keatses had sailed for America, 
and which was therefore returned to the poet. It first appeared in a New York 
newspaper, ‘The World,’ on the 26th of June 1877. ‘When it was written, Keats 
(with his friend Charles Armita^e Brown) was on the way to Carlisle, to take 
coach there for Dumfries and begin the walking tour in Scotland on which the 
first serious breakdown of his health occurred. Leaving, London about the middle 
of June, they had seen the George Keatses off from Liverpool for America, and 
had then started walking from Lancaster; so that, by the time Keats was writing 
the acrostic, he had already been walking several days ; and four days later the 
friends reached Carlisle, ending there the English portion of their walk. 
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Unbosom’d so and so eternal made, 

Such tender incense m their Laurel shade, 

To all the regent sisters of the Nine 15 

As this poor offering to you sister mine. 

Kind sister I aye, this third name says you are ; 

Enchanted has it been the Lord knows where. 

And may it taste to you like good old wine, 

Take you to real happiness and give 20 

Sons, daughters ana a home like honied hive. 


SONNET. 

On vxHttng the Tomb of Bums. 

The town, the churchyard, and the setting sun, 

The clouds, the trees, the rounded hills all seem, 
Though beautiful, cold— strange— as m a dream, 

I dreamed long ago, now new begun. 

The shortdiv*d, paly Summer is but won 
From Winter's ague, for one hour's gleam 5 
Though sapphire-warm, their stars do never beam : 


21. Is 'M'OJbts's for Gotoler 1S$5 ir « fio-dmUo reprodsetloa of 

thu acrostio from th« bolograpb, said to be tbec in the hands of Mr. J. G. Speed, 
George Eeats'i gnudson. The manuciipt shows so Tariatlos of any conaeqaesco 
hom the printed text} hot line 3 mas 'apollo’ with a iioall a, Une 10 
‘Otheio’s’ with one Z, ud UneU 'losence' for 'incense'} and the commas are 
wantug after 'wine' In line 19 and 'sons 'In line 21. 

The Sonnet on Porns's Tomb, with which the Scotch series hegins, was not a 
very "prospeioas opening'’. It seems to hare been wntten on the 2sd of Jaly 
1818, and was first glren by Lord Honghlon in the ' Life, Letters,' &c. in 1848, as 
part of a letter to Tom Sea^ wherein the poet snfficienUy explains the comparatire 
poTet^ of the production, thns i — 

“Yon will see by this sonnet that I am at Bnm&ies. 'W^e hare dined In 
Scotland. Eoms's tomh Is Is the Churchyard comer, sot very much to my taste, 
though on a scale large enough to ^ow they wanted to honour Mm. Mrs, Boms 
lives Ui this place) most liheiv we shall see her to-morrow. Tins sonnet 1 have 
written in a strange mood, hau-asleep. I know not how it is, the Glonda the Sky, 
the Houses, all seem anti Grecian and anti-Charlemagnish. I will enceavonr to 
get nd of my prejudices and tell Ton fairly about the Soatch." 

It is well to s^ at once that the jreciso dates assigned to this senes of voema 
ara not absolutely certain; for Heats himself was notonouslv inexact about 3atea 
and, according to his own confession, “luver knew Tans the next pubbshed 
letter, contabusg the Meg Membes poem, is dated “ Aaohteroairzi, 3ea July ” ; 
and in it we read “yesterday was puaed in Kirkcudbright’’, without any nesh 
date, thoughprohahly this statement belongs to the day on which Keats andHrown 
were at Hewton Stewart. In his letter to Ais sister, beginning at Bum&ies on the 
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All is cold Beauty ; pain is never done ; 

For who has mind to relish, Minos-wise, 

The Real of Beauty, free from that dead hue 
Sickly imagination and sick pride 
Cast wan upon it ! Bums ! with honour due 
I oft have honour’d thee. Great shadow, hide 
Thy face j I sin against thy native skies. 


MEG MEEEILIES. 


I. 

Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 

And liv’d upon the Moors : 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf. 
And her house was out of doors. 


2 . 

Her apples were swart blackberries. 

Her currants pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


2nd, he says he shall he at Eirkondhright the next day ; speaks of visiting Bnins's 
tomb “yesterdOT”; and says he has so many interruptions he cannot fiu a letter 
in one day. Unfortunately these interruptions sometimes ooouired in the middle 
of a paragraph, and one cannot always be sure at what point the date changes. 

Eeats and Brown seem to have started from Dumfries again on the 2nd of July, 
« through Galloway — all very pleasant and pretty with no fatigue when one is 
used to it”, as he writes to his sister, admng “We are in the midst of _Meg 
Merrilies' country of whom I suppose you have heard”, and giving her forthwith a 
copy of the poem, Lord Houghton says of this stage — 

“ The pedestrians passed by Solway Frith through that delightful part of Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, the scene of ‘ Guy Mannering.' Keats had never read the novel, 
but was much struck with the character of Meg Meirilies as delineated to him by 
Brown. He seemed at once to realise the creation of the novelist, and, suddenly 
stopping in the pathway, at a point where a profusion of honeysuckles, wild rose, 
and fox-glove, mingled with tne bramble and broom that filled up the spaces 
between the shattered rooks, he cried out, ‘ "Without a shadow of doubt on that 
spot has old Meg Merrilies often boiled her kettle.' " 

On the 3rd of July he writes to Tom from " Auohteroaim ” (meaning, I presume, 
Auohenoaim, some six miles east of Kirkcudbright) — “We are now in Meg Merri- 
lies' country, and have, this morning, passed through some parts exactly suited to 
her, Kirkcudbright County is very beautiful, very wild, with oragCT hills, some- 
what in the Westmoreland fashion. We have come down from Dumfries to the 
sea-coast part of it. The following song you will have from Dilke, but perhaps 
you would like it here 
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3 

Her Brothers were the cnggy hills, 
Her Sisters iarchen trees — 

Alone ^\lth her great family 
She liv’d as she did please. 

4- 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon. 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the Afoon 

S 

But every mom of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen Yew 
She >vo\e, and she ivouJd sing 

6 . 

And with her fingers old and broivn 
She plaited Mats o’ Rushes, 


I iluitild jad^ tlut tli« fcea« gtTea ly Brom to Lord Eotiglitoa belonged 
rather to the momiag of the Srd thu to the eremsg of the 2ad , aad that Seats 
took cat his current letter to his oster at Auehencami os pausing there to break 
fast, and wrote the poem into it when be began a fresh letter to Tom with it 
Thus, besidse a roogo draft, there would be time lur copies of the poem, cue for 
Tom, one for Bannj, and one for Mr Dilke. The osly copy 1 haTe seen is that 
for his sister, from which I hare lerued the text It u written in stanzas of four 
lines —not eight as formerly gireo, — the final tlanre haTing thus two extra lines 
Instead of being unfinisbed as it appears in previous editions In this manuscript 
Tery few variations of consequence occur Stanza 4 shows a cancelled reading 
•day’ for ‘mom’, in line 1, and stanza 6 affords a rejected variant of the first 
line — 

And sometimes with her fingers old 

Tbe heod-^ar of stanza? is clearly 'a chip hat', and not ‘a ship hat' as in the 
older texts this confirms a suggestion of the late Lonte Gabnel Bossstti who 
wrote tome that he considered ‘chip* made better sense (as it obvionsly does) 
and that he believed it stood so In ‘Hoods Mt^zine’ where the poem first 
appeared,— a belief which reference to ^ magazine for XS44 shows to be correct 
Bossetti thought it “ a pity to tack the poem en to the novel and cited • Hood s 
ifsgaiabe-'mzirppcfrifcrOiw^itto •"•‘iSHf iKy wfijulsmfwwrirciKi fetter '* Jihk 
is one of the veiyfew points on which 1 find myself in disagreement with EossettL 
It IS true that the poem is headed ‘OJdMeg’ in the maganne, and basso title at 
all in the letter in which Loti Eoughtra gave it in the ‘ Life, Letters ’ Ac , or in 
that to Tanny Heats , but I think the extracts given above so distinctly connect 
it with the novel as to render ' Meg Uemlies ’ the most proper title 
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And gave them to the Cottagers 
She met among the Bushes. 


7- 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon : 

An old red blanket cloak she wore ; 

A chip hat had she on. 

God rest her aged bones somewhere — 
She died full long agone 1 


A SONG ABOUT MYSELF. 


I. 

There was a naughty Boy, 

A naughty boy was he, 

He would not stop at home, 

He could not quiet be — 

He took 5 

In his Knapsack 
A Book 
Full of vowels 
And a shirt 

With some towels — 10 

A slight cap 
For night cap — 

A hair brush. 

Comb ditto, 

New Stockings 15 

For old ones 

Would split O I 

This Knapsack 

Tight at’s back 

He rivetted close 20 


* A Song alont Myself,’ first pntlislied in the Library edition, is from the letter 
to Keats’s sister mentioned in the note to ‘Meg Merrilies.' He makes a fresh 
start with — "since I scribbled the Song we have walked through a beautiful 
country to Kirkcudbright— at which place I will write you a song about myself”. 
He then proceeds with this very curious piece of doggerel, and excuses himself on 
the plea of fatigue. The variety of the pieces of this class addressed to different 
correspondents is worth noting. Compare this with the Devon pieces sent to 
Haydon, and more particularly with ‘The Gadfly ’, sent to Tom a little later 
than this. I presume this piece should be dated the 3rd of July 1818. 
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And followed his Nose 
To the North, 

To the North, 

And follow’d his nose 
To the North. 25 

There was a naughty boy 
And a naughty boy \vas he. 

For nothing would he do 
But scribble poetry— 

He took 33 

An ink stand 

In his hand 

And a Pen 

Big as ten 

In the other, 35 

And away 
In a Pother 
He ran 

To the mountains 

And fountains iO 

And ghostes 

And Fostes 

And witches 

And ditches 

And wrote 15 

In his coat 
When the weather 
Was cool, 

Fear of gout. 

And without SO 

^Vhe^ the weather 
Was warm — 

Och the charm 
When we choose 

To follow one’s nose 55 

To the north, 

To the north, 

To follow one’s nose 
To the north ! 

3- 

There was a naughty boy 60 

And a naughty boy was he, 

' 8. This IS > graoine autohiographio reminlsceBcs of ths tuns when Ihs yonng 
Zeatses lired with their grandmother after ths death of their parents. 
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He kept little fishes 
In washing tubs three 
In spite 

Of the might 65 

Of the Maid 
Nor afraid 

Of his Granny-good — 

He often would 

Hurly burly 70 

Get up early 
And go 

By hook or crook 
To the brook 

And bring home 75 

Miller’s thumb, 

Tittlebat 
Not over fat, 

Minno^vs small 

As the stall 80 

Of a glove. 

Not above 
The size 
Of a nice 

Little Baby^s 85 

Little fingers — 

O he made 
’Twas his trade 
Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
A Kettle — 90 

A Kettle 

Of Fish a pretty Kettle 
A Kettle ! 

4. 

There was a naughty Boy, 

And a naughty Boy was he, 95 

He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see — 

Then he found 
That the ground 

Was as hard, 100 

That a yard 


4. There is an nnder-onrrent of dissatisfaction with things Caledonian in this 
fonrth stanza ; and indeed I do not think Eeats ever got entirely rid of this dnring 
the whole of the tonr, albeit ho enjoyed many faansient visitations of true 
enthnsiasm inspired both hy fine scenery and hy associations. 
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Was as long-, 

That a song 
Was as merry, 

That a cherry 105 

Was as red — 

That lead 
Was as weighty, 

That fourscore 

Was as eighty, 110 

That a door 
Was as wooden 
As m England — 

So he stood in his shoes 
And he wonder’d, 115 

He wonder’d. 

He stood in his shoes 
And he wonder’d. 


A (JALLOWAT B050. 

Ah ! ken ye what I met the day 
Out oure the Mountains 
A coming down by craggifejs grey 
An mossie fountains — 

A[h] goud hair'd Mane yeve I pray 5 

Ane minute’s guessing — 

For that I met upon the way 
Is past expressing 
As I stood where a rocky brig 

A torrent crosses 10 

I spied upon a misty ng 
A troup o’ Horses — 

And as they trotted down the glen 
I sped to meet them 

To see if I might know the Men 15 

To stop and greet them 
First Wiilie on his sleek mare came 
At canting gallop 
His long hair rustled hke a flame 
On board a shallop 20 

The GaUowiv song is the opeaisg of a letter ta Tcm Keats legun at Sallantrae 
oa the 10th of Jnly 1818 “The teasMi,'’ he eays, “for my writing these hnea 
was that Brown wanted to impose a Gallov^ eoag upon Bilxe— hnt it won’t do 
The subject I got from meeting a wedding inat as we came down into tills plaoe." 
The letter and song first appeared in my unary edition. 
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Then came his brother Rab and then 
Young Peggy’s Mither 
And Peggy too — adown the glen 
They went togither — 

I saw her wrappit in her hood 25 

Fra wnd and raining — 

Her cheek was flush wi’ timid blood 
Twixt growth and waning — 

She turn’d her dazed head full oft 

For there her Brithers 30 

Came riding with her Bridegroom soft 
And mony ithers. 

Young Tam came up an’ eyed me quick 
With reddened cheek — 

Braw Tam was dafFed like a chick — . 35 

He coud na speak — 

Ah Marie they are all gane hame 
Through blustering weather 
An’ every heart is full on flame 

An’ light as feather. 40 

Ah ! Marie they are all gone hame 
Fra happy wedding, 

Whilst I — Ah is it not a shame ? 

Sad tears am shedding. 


SONNET. 

TO AILSA ROCK. 


Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyramid 1 

Give answer from thy voice, the sea-fowls’ screams ! 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge streams ? 

When, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid ? 

From Kirkood'briglit the tourists went to Hewton Stewart and thenco throagh 
Wigtonshire to Port Patrick, visiting Glenlnoe and Stranraer on the way. Prom 
Port Patrick they crossed in the mail racket to Ireland, reaching Donaghadee on 
the 5th of Jnly. They walked from Donaghadee to Belfast and hack, having 
abandoned the idea of seeing the Giant's Canseway on account of the expense,— 
crossed again so as to sleep at Port Patrick on the 8th, and then resumed their 
Scotch walk. Lord Houghton says — 

“Eeturning from Ireland, the travellers proceeded northwards hy the coast, 
Ailsa Eook constantly in their view. That fine object first apueared to them, in 
the full sunlight, like a transparent tortoise asleep upon the calm water, then, as 
they advanced, displaying its lofty shoulders, and, as they still went on, losing its 
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How long is’t since the mighty poucf bid 
Thee hca\e to ury sleep from /ithom tlreami ? 

Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 

Or when prey clouds are ihj cold coverlid 
Thou answerst not , for thou art dead asleep , 

Thy life is but two dead etcmities— 

The last in air, the former in the deep , 

First with the whales, last with the eagle shies 
Drown’d wast thou till an earthquake mtcle thee steep, 
Another cannot wnhe thy giant sue. 


SONNET 

Vnltea la tl* CctU^ Bans *as ben. 

This moml body of a thousand dap 

Now fills, O Hums, a space m thine own room, 
^Vhere thou didst dream alone on budded ba)S, 
Happy and thoughtless of thy day of doom 1 
My pulse is warm wath ihice own llatlej btee, 
My head is hght •iih pledging a great soul, 

My ejes are wandering, and 1 cinnoi tee, 

Fancy is dead and drunken at its goal , 


diitlaetstf I la th< nnatilat «f Ama ai tb» stUat ef Caaurt Uut nt« beblsi ' 
7ba Uc^fber rtocrii tbat tb« acaan U iUIta Sock tm vnttca ta ib* iaa at 
Otma I aiA u Eeati vu at KijbcU n Iba Iblb, aaA Olma ta sicrf tbu thm 
qnartm of ua vaj frea Fen Patrick to KaybeP. tie anae* iboail ba datod ik« 
loth et nth of JiJr 3B1B. it tppand bXrl^a Best i 'ZJlntrj Feekat bock’ 
for 1215 fren wkJchl gtra the text, aed tka tlUo-'*tth Ita ptpiiltia# *Te^' sot *oi • 
at ia ether adldeai. 

la giri£g tha acaaet oa tha Berai Cotug* ta tba* laf^ katien && text la that 
on Vt&tiag the Tosh of Eeita, Lord Hoa^btea merdad that It vu VTlt>ea ** la 
the whliky-ehc; tato vUch the eotun vbera Busa «aj bera vu coaTerted". 
Tha date covercr Is oot th« tsm* aa tut of tha other u the traraUere laade the 
d^tosr to the eoaat asd acroa to IreUsd ahead/ deacribed. bafera eomias to 
Bena'a Hithplaca. Tha folloviae cxlnct trea a letter ef Eeata e acwopuiea 
thaaoeaet ia the ‘Life 'a— ‘'The 'boaciaDoaa'fa the tvceUit rtrer I aetr lav 
— orerhnsg with fl&e treea u far aa va acald ice. Wa stood loma tlaa ea tha 
o'er vMcb Tun o Shasterted— va took aptseb tf lao? es tba keyitosa 
— thea VO praceoded to the asld IBrfc of Allovay Tbea ve vest to tha oottaM 
la vblcb Bom vu born , there vu a beard to that efret br the door*! fide i It 
bad the ease effect u the aaea eort of tncsorlaJ at Blnuord epos Aron, we 
draak aose toddy to Bane I oeocry with aa eld man vbo keev hlo. Thera 
vu sosiethl&K la bit detcnptlon of Bma a tsalanoholT tha lait tlaa ba tav 
blsL I vu determiced to write a eesaet la tha cotta^ i I did, bnt it vu lo bad 
1 eassot Teatore it hen.’ Lord Hongbtoa fara thii u fraa a letter lo Hayden i 
It la really as edited extract bom a loiter to Tea Beale vbitb bappent to bar# 
been putM into Heydos a insrsaL 

Os tha 11th of Jojy, at Afayhole^ Keitr ba^ a letter to Eeynolds, tha whole 
11 P 
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Yet can I stamp my foot upon thy floor, 

Yet can I ope thy window-sash to find 
The meadow thou hast tramped o’er and o’er, — 
Yet can I think of thee till thought is blind, — 
Yet can I gulp a bumper to thy name, — 

O smile among the shades, for this is fame ! 


Lines written in the Highlands after a Visit to 
Burns's Country. 

There is a charm in footing slow across a silent plain. 

Where patriot battle has been fought, where glory had the gain j 
There is a pleasure on the heath where Druids old have been. 
Where mantles grey have rustled by and swept the nettles 
green ; 

There is a joy in every spot made known by times of old, S 
N ew to tlie feet, although each tale a hundred times be told ; 

of which is very intorosting (see Letters) ; bnt the following passage is, in this 
connosioii, peonliarly so : — 

“I begin a letter to yon becanse I am approaching Burns's cottago very fast. 
We have made continual enquiries from the time we saw his tomb at Dumfries — 
his name of course is known all about — ^his great reputation among the plodding 
people is 'that ho wrote a good many sensible things.’ One of the pleasantest 
ways of annulling self is approaching snob a shrine as the Cottago of Bums— wo 
need not think of his misery — that is all gone, bad luck to it — I shall look upon 
it hereafter with unmiied pleasure, as I do on my Sfratford-on-Avon day TOth 
Bailey. I shall fill this shoot for you in the bardie’s country, going no farther 
than this till I get to the town of Ayr which will be a nine miles' walk to Tea." 

Probably the proceedings related to Tom Keats took place on the 12th : the 
travellers must have passed no groat way from Bums’s cottage on the road to Ayr, 
seeing that the cottago is some two miles south of the town ; but they may have 
wishM to start with renewed vigour after a night’s rest on this quasi-religious 
part of their pilgrimage. To Reynolds also Keats spoke disp.aragingly of the 
sonnet, as too bad for transcription ; and to Bailey ho wrote that it was " so 
wretched" that he destroyed it. Kevertheless it fortunately survived; and I 
heartily cononr in the opinion of the late Dante Gabriel Eossetfi. who observes in 
a letter to me that this sonnet, " for all Keats says about it himself, is a fine thing.” 
Lord Houghton comments thus — “ The ‘ loual colour ' is strong in it : it might 
have been written where ‘ WBlie brewed a peck o' maut,’ and its gonialiiy would 
have delighted the object of its admiration . 

After leaving Ayr Keats and Brown appear to have been detained by rain at 
some place twelve miles along the road, when Keats took the opportunity of going 
on with his letter to Eeynolds begun at Maybole. They wore en route for Glasww 
(casually mentioned in a letter to Bailey begun at Inverary on the 18th of July), 
which they took on their way from Ayr to Looh Lomond and Ihverary. The poem 
given above is mentioned to Bailey as having been written within a few days of 
the sonnet in Burns’s cottage, so that, although Keats is i-esponsible for the title 
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,There is a deeper joy than all, more solemn m the heart, 

More parching to the tongue than all, of more divine a smart, 
When weary steps forget themselves upon a pleasant turf, 

Upon hot sand, or flinty road, or sea shore iron scurf, 10 

Toward the castle or the cot, where long ago was born 
One who was great through mortal days, and died of fame 
unshorn 

* Light heather bells may tremble then, but they are far away , 
Wood lark may sing from sandy fem, — the Sun may hear his 
lay , 

Runnels may kiss the grass on shelves and shallows clear, 15 
But their low voices are not heard, though come on travels drear ; 
Blood red the Sun may set behind bla^ mountain peaks , 

Blue tides may sluice and drench their time m caves and weedy 
creeks , 

Eagles may seem to sleep wing wide upon the air , 

Ring doves may fly convuls’d across to some high cedar'd lair , 20 

u given above, it seenu mon probable that tbe term Biahhifidivni need in a lax 
popular sense than that the poem vas composed after the visit to Stafa. Indeed 
IS the letter to BaOev he spesJu of the whole tour es is the Eighknds. Eeats 
expected to bo by Loch Lomond about the 15th of Joly, and may have wnttea this 
poem os lugh ground anywben about the Loch, with the scenery of which he was 
very mseh impressed. They did not ascend Ben Lomond as intended, being 
deterred ^ expense and need of rest 

In the Eonghton collection is a holograph mannsenpt of the poem, at the end of 
which Eeate has written the title as given in this edition , and another copy was 
* cross^enbed,” as Seats ssys, on us letter to Bailey of the 18th of Inly 1318. 
There is a mannsenpt smesg those at the end of Sir Oharlea Dilhe s ‘Endymion's 
and a transcript headed ‘Lines Wntten in the Scotch Highlands’ in wh^ch 
each line u divided into two, was found on a loose paper in ue Bntish Unseam 
book of Seats mannsenpts In 'The Examiner’ for the Ilth of Jnly 1822 is a 
waplete text of the poem, headed ‘ Lines Wntlen m the bcotch Highlands.' 
The Editor states that portions of the poem bad speared in "alateKnsiW of the 
'Kew monthly Ua^zinej’’ and that it was forwarded to the editor of that 
maganne entire. The ' Examiner text corresponds thronghont with that which 
I have given, save in line 5, and in the matter of pnnctoation the ‘ Examiner ’ 
version is foil of notes of exclamation. The first line in the Eonghton holograph 
shows a rejected reading, thus 

There is a charm in fooUng slow across a | 

I snppose tho cancelled grand camp would have been pmnd campaign if Keats 
had not thonght better of it before finishing the line Line 2 ends in the holograph 
with ‘when glory had the gam’, not ‘where’ Line 6 was originally written 
In every spot there is a joy made known by times of old 
hit thevTOsdi ‘luivisy spot' aad * there vs w joy’ ue tzajhai for tssiiSpifSLtisa. 
The Mo'enm transenpt and ‘The Exumer’ ako read ‘la days of old'^for ‘by 
times of old ’ m hne 6 

13. The Houghton holograph shows the cancdled reading ‘ Blue heather bells ' 
for • Light heather bells'^ 

14. The Hnsenin transcript reads ‘Woodlarks’ for ‘Wood lark’, 

1C. The Honghton holograph rea^ 'from' for ' on ' 
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But the forgotten ej^e is still fast lidded to the ground, 

As Palmer’s, that with weariness, mid-desert shrine hath found. 
At such a time the soul’s a child, in childhood is the brain ; 
Forgotten is the worldly heart — alone, it beats in vain. — 

Aye, if a madman could have leave to pass a healthful day 25 
To tell his forehead’s swoon and faint when first began decay, 
He might make tremble many a one whose spirit had gone forth 
To find a Bard’s low cradle-place about the silent North ! 
Scanty the hour and few the steps beyond the bourn of care, 
Beyond the sweet and bitter world, — ^beyond it unaware ! 30 

Scanty the hour and few the steps, because a longer stay 
Would bar return, and make a man forget his mortal way : 

O horrible ! to lose the sight of well remember’d face, 

Of Brother’s eyes, of Sister’s brow — constant to every place ; 
Filling the air, as on we move, %vith portraiture intense ; 35 

More warm than those heroic tints that pain a painter’s sense, 
When shapes of old come striding by, and visages of old, 

Locks shining black, hair scanty grey, and passions manifold. 
No, no, that horror cannot be, for at the cable’s length 
Man feels the gentle anchor pull and gladdens in its strength : — 
One hour, half-idiot, he stands by mossy waterfall, 41 

But in the very next he reads his soul’s memorial : — 

He reads it on the mountain’s height, where chance he may sit 
down 

Upon rough marble diadem — that hill’s eternal crown. 

Yet be his anchor e’er so fast, room is there for a prayer 45 
That man may never lose his mind on mountains black and bare ; 
That he may stray league after league some great birth-place to 
find 

And keep his vision clear from speck, his inward sight unblind. 


21. Eejeoted reading of tlie holograpli, ‘keeps’ for ‘is’. 

23. The Dilke manusoript reads ‘ world’s a child ' — the Hoaghton, ‘ soul’s a 
child ’ : world’s is doubtless an error of transoription induced by the presence of 
worldly in the next line. 

25-9. hi the Houghton manuscript ‘a’ is substituted for * the ' before ‘Madman ’ ; 
and in line 27 ‘ many a Man ’ is rejected for ‘ many a one ’. Line 29 originally 
began with ‘ Short is the hour ’ instead of ‘ Scanty the hour ’. 

35. In the holograph ‘ one ’ is written \rr mistake for ‘ on ’. 

38. The first word of line 38 was oririMlly ‘ Hair ’, but was altered to * Locks '. 

44-5. In the Houghton holograph Tine 44 originally opened with ‘Upon its 
marble diadem — ‘ its ’ being straok out for ‘rough ’. In line 45 ‘ the anchor ' 
and ‘ our anchor ’ are rej eoted in favour of ‘ his anchor '. The above text follows 
generally the Dilke manuscript. 
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THE GADFLY. 


All gentle folks who owe a grudge 
To any living thing 
Open your ears and stay your t[r]udge 
Whilst I m dudgeon sing 


The Gadfly he bath stung me sore— 
O may he ne'er sting you 1 
But we have many a homd bore 
He may sting black and blue. 

3- 

Has any here an old CTcy Mare 
With three legs all her store, 

0 put It to her Buttocks bare 
And straight shell run on four. 


4 

Has any here a Lawyer suit 

Of 1743, 

Take Lawyer's nose and put it to^t 
And you the end will see. 

5- 

Is there a Man in Parliament 
Dum[b-]founder'd in his speech, 

O let his neighbour make a rent 
And put one in his breech. 

‘Tlte Gadfly’ is from a lettn to Tom Eeats — fint pabluhod in ths Lilmry 
edition. On the 17th of July 1818 the tiUTellera were approaching Inveiary, and 
Eeats began tho letter at “Oaim-something", havlog walked fifteen mues to 
breakfast through “two tremendons Glens’’. One of these was Glescroe and the 
other perhapa a aioaller glen at the soathem extremi^ of Glen^e * Glenoroe la 
mentioned later on in the letter and is also identiflaole ^ a place called “Best 
and be thankful’’ which the poet names j and at the end of the amallei glen is 
Caimdow not far from ^e northern extremity of IacH Fyse, a ba^e in whl^ was 
the occasion of the ballad given abore — a bathe to which the gadflies were the oidy 
drawback (see Letters) The ballad may be assigned to the 17th of Inly 1818. 

4 Line 2 u of oonrae to be read “ Of seventeen forty three ", not “ Of seventeen 
hundred and forty threa." 
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6 . 

O Lowther how much better thou 
Hadst figur’d t’other day 
When to the folks thou mad st a bow 
And hadst no more to say 


7 - 

If lucky Gadfly had but taen 
His seat * * * . 

And put thee to a little pain 
To save thee from a worse. 

8 . 

Better than Southey it had been, 

Better than Mr. D , 

Better than Wordsworth too, I ween, , 
Better than Mr. V . 

9 - 

Forgive me pray good people all 
For deviating so— 

In spirit sure I had a call 
And now I on will go. 

lo 

Has any here a daughter fair 
Too fond of reading novels, 

Too apt to fall in love with care 
And charming Mister Levels, 


ono of tlio members for nuciit stow what epmodo Keats 

hat probably tbo contemporary i the whigs tried to upset 

was contemplating in tho f? .r Lowther which had nominated 

the then tunVhononxed ® ^he flonso of Lowther 

the two connty members, nndimntedly, for g afterwards second Earl of 
of stanra 6 w£s probably the free^nry ^“/„|Xrof Westmoreland' 

last n.amo rests npon mere conjeetTue. Crntt'a noTcl ‘The Antiquary,' 

prJS:i??brSr?birW^^^^^ to the Earl of GlenaUa,, but 

^oiKTi tliroTi^liout tbs book as Hr. IiotcL 
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0 put a Gadfly to that thing 
She keeps so white and pert — 

1 mean the finger for the nng, 
And It will breed a wort 


Has any here a pious spouse 
Who seven times a day 
Scolds as King David pray’d, to chouse 
And have her holy way — 


t3 

0 let a Gadfly’s little sting 
Persuade her sacred tongue 

That noises are a common thing, 
Put that her bell has rung. 

*4 

And as this is the summum bo* 
num of all conquering, 

1 leave “ withouten wordes mo " 
The Gadfly’s httle sting. 


SONNET. 

Oa hurlug tks Sag-pipe ud seeing **Tbe Btnnger” plajsd 
st liiTeraiy. 

Of late two dainties were before me plac’d 
Sweet, holy, pure, sacred and innocent, 

From the ninth sphere to me benignly sent 
That Gods might know my own particiilar taste : 


12. Perhaps the reference u to Faalm clx, verse 164, " Seven tuaes a day do I 
praise thee becsose of thy nghteons Jndraenta but there is certainly no in 
tentional disrespect to Da^ the word *cnonsa ’ being the ezclosive property of 
the pioos scold. 

. The Bagpipe sonnet, first given in &e Library edition, is from the same letter 
as ‘The G^y.’ It would seem to have been still the 17th of Jnly when Heats 
and Brown “came round the end of Loch I^a to Inverary as the poet tells his 
brother Tom in continuing the letter at C^mdow; for he ma^es a fresh 
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First the soft Bag-pipe mourn’d Avith zealous haste, 
The Stranger next wth head on bosom bent 
Sigh’d ; rueful again the piteous Bag-pipe went, 
Again the Stranger sighings fresh did waste. 

O Bag-pipe thou didst steal my heart away — 

O Stranger thou my nerves from Pipe didst charm — 
O Bag-pipe thou didst re-assert thy sway — 

Again thou Stranger gaVst me fresh alarm — 

Alas ! I could not choose. Ah ! my poor heart 
Mum chance art thou with both oblig’d to part. 


8TAPFA. 

Not Aladdin magian 

Ever such a work began ; 

start witli "last eveniiig,’’ and lower down another fresh start dated Jnly 20th in 
which ho speaks of the lapse of two days. The letter to Bailey already mentioned 
is also dated "Inverary, July 18 " ; and that was donhtless the day on which he 
reoonnted to Tom the arrival at Inverary. Heats had been exomoiated hy a solo 
on the hag-pipe on the way, "I though^" he says “the hmte wonld never have 
don6--w6t was I doomed to hear another. On entering Inverary we saw a Play 
Bill— Brown was knock’d np from new shoes — so I went to the Bam alone where 
I saw the Stranger accompanied by a Bag-pipe. There they went on ahont 
‘ interesting creaters ’ and ‘hnman nater ’ — ^tul the curtain fell and then came the 
Bag-pipe. When Mrs. Haller fainted down went the curtain and ont oamo the 
Bag-pipe — at the heartrending, shoemending reconciliation the Piper blew amain. 
I never read or saw this play before ; not the Bag-pipe nor the wretched players 
themselves were little in comparison with it — thank heaven it has been scoffed 
at lately almost to a fashion”, ^e sonnet given above follows this passage 
withont a break ; and I presume we may safely assign it to the 18th of July 1818. 
It was published in ‘ The Athensnm ’ of the 7th of June 1873. Without being in 
any sense a good sonnet, it is highly interesting as the record of a mood, and of 
Keats's attitude towards the wretched but once renowned work of August von 
Kotsebue, translated into E^lish and performed at Drury Lane as long ago as 
1798. The part of Mrs. &ller has been graced by no less a player than 
1^3. Siddons. The manuscript of the sonnet shows a cancelled reading in 
line 8, ‘sighed in discontent’, rejected of course as upsetting the metre. 
After a detention of a few hours at Inverary owing to Brown’s suffering from sore 
feet, the travellers started again on the 19th of January, walked along “20 miles by 
the side of Looh Awe’’ — southward, I suppose, for they next paused “between 
Craignish and the sea just opposite Long Island,’’ where Keats rives a very 
minute account to Tom of the locale (see Letters). They then pushed on to Oban, 
“16 miles in a soaking rain ’’ — due north again. At Oban Keats finished the letter 
to Tom containing ‘The Gadfiy’ and tne ‘Stranger’ sonnet, and posted it, 
announcing that the travellers had given np the idea of Mull and Staffa on account 
of the expense. This was probably on the 22nd of July. 

‘ Staffa,’ first published by Lord Houghton in 1848, is byfar the most oharaotoristic 
of the Scotch series of poems. On the 23rd of July Keats began a fresh letter 
to Tom, stating that just after he had posted the other the guide to Mull came in 
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Not the wzard of the Dee 
Ever such a dream could see ; 

Not St John, m Patmos* Isle, 5 

In the passion of his toil, 

When he saw the churches seven, 

Golden aisl’d, built up m heaven, 

Gaz’d at such a nigged wonder. 

As I stood Its roofing under, 10 

Lo 1 I saw one sleeping there, 

On the marble cold and bare 
While the surges wash’d his feet, 

And his gzinnents white did beat 

Drench’d about the sombre rocks, 15 

On his neck his well grown locks, 

Lifted dry above the mam, 

Were upon the curl again. 

“\Vhat IS this? and what art thou^" 

Whisper’d I, and touch’d his brow , 20 

“What art thou? and what is this?” 

Whisper’d I, and strove to kiss 
The spirit's band, to wake his eyes , 

Up he started in a tnce 

“ I am Lycidas,” said he, 25 

“ Fam’d m funeral mmistrelsy ! 

•ad mde a ttar^oia vitlL them. Ibis latter letter Is headed “Iha •B0iillen'’| 
hut prohahly the place mdicated is Derrnacnlea. wbcb is at a situation on the 
valk through the southeru part of the Isle of MoU corresponding with Keata’s 
narrative This namtiTe seems to show that on the 23rd of July they crosaed 
from Ohaa to Kenera hy one ferry and fnnn lerrera to Hall hy another, and 
walked aaosa the sonth u the Island to the western extremity to cross to Iona by 
boat By the 26th, Keata resumed his letter to Tom at Oban, and narrated that the 
thirty seven miles of walking had been very miserable and that he and Brown had 
taken a boat at a bugaln to carry them Iona to StaCa, and land them finally 
at the head of Loch iTakeal, whenoe they could return to Oban by a better route. 
There u good reason to think that the Staffa poem was in the main written on the 
spot in the enthusiasm of the moment, for a copy of it down to the end of the 
present line 46, in a less mature state, exista in the writing of Brown, who sent it 
to Bevem : this Hr William ^aip raves in a note at page 35 of ‘The Life and 
Letters of Joseph Severn ’ (1892) (m mumu^ hia letter to Tom, Keata vividly 
described Stafa, including Flsgal’s Cave and, ther saying "But it is imposaihle 
to describe it,' inserted a mat^d version of the poem, with the following lines 
added to what Brown had copied for Severn 

Tis now free lo stupid face 
To cuum, and to Fashion boats, 

To cravats and to petticoats — 

The great sea shall war it down 
For Its fame shall not be blown 
At each farthing Quadnlle dance. 

So saying with a spirit s glance 
He dived. 
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I look into the chasms, and a shroud 

Vapourous doth hide them, — just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell ; I look o’erhead, 

And there is sullen mist, — even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven , mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me, — even such, 

Even so vague is man’s sight of himself 1 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet,— 
Thus much 1 know that, a poor witless elf, 

I tread on them, — that all my eye doth meet 
Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might ' 


BEN NEVISt 
k Dialogne 

{Persani : Mrs. Cuneron and Bea Nem.1 
MRS. C 

Upon my Life Sir Nevis I am pique’d 
That I have so far panted tug|^d and reek’d 
To do an honor to your old bald pate 
And now am sitting on you just to bate, 

Ufore ptuluas on to Fort 'WUlum and InTeniost. The ascent of Ben Keru vu 
made on the 2iid of An^t Lotd Bonebton sara in the ’Life, Lettera’ da, 
vbere this sonnet first appeared, — ** From Fort 'William Seats mounted Ben Ne-m. 
When on tbe summit a cloud enveloped tom, and sittui? on the stones, as it elowlj 
vaftod awar, sboving a tremendous precipice into tne Talley below, be wrote 
these lines.’’ 

The late Dante Oabnel Bossetti wrote to me of thu sonnet as "perhaps the 
most tbosfbtfal of Xents, sad greatly sopenor in ezecntion to tbe drm oa AUsa 
Oraig”. I must confess te findmgabttle vast of spontaneity— not to he wondered 
at when we consder that Eeata, though vnting so brarely to his Ihends, had 
midertaken a task far beyond his pbyncal strei^b, and probablv one which laid 
the foundations of his mortal illness. He speaks to Tom lighuy enough of “a 
slight sore throat”; hut In a letter which Brown wrote homuTerness on the 7th 
of Angust, he says "Mr. Seats will leave me, and 1 am fall of sorrow about It , 
... a violent cold and an nicerated throat make it a matter of prudence that he 
should go to London in the Packet s be has bMn unwell for some tune, and tbe 
Physician here is of opinion he will not lecover if he Journeys on foot thro' idl 
weathers and nndei so many nnvations” So Brown went on to walk another 
1200 miles alosA and Eeats baru^ ace<im[dlsbad 600 and odd, "went on board 
the smack from Cromarty ”, as he siys u the letter to his sister dated " Hampstead, 
Angust 18th” (see Letters) and “alter a nine days passage . . . landed at Lcn 
don Bnd»" on the 17th of Augnst 1818. In a letter to Tom Heats, began at 
LetterSnuy on the 3rd of August 181t^ preserved in Haydon’s manuscript Jonmal, 
Is a holograph of thu sonnet, shovug no vanation of consequence from the 
received twt In line 4 * Vaprous ’ oocnra Ibr * Vapourous and in line B * doth ’ 
for ‘do’. 

The Ben Nevis dulogue, first rahluhed m the Library edition, occurs in Keats's 
holograph letter to hu brother Tom, jnst mentioned. He describes tbe ascent 
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Without your paying me one compliment. 5 

Alas ’tis so with all, when our intent 
Is plain, and in the eye of all Mankind 
We fair ones show a preference, too blind 1 
You Gentle man immediately turn tail — 

O let me then my hapless fate bewail ! 10 

Ungrateful Baldpate have I not disdain’d 

The pleasant Valleys — have I not madbrain’d 

Deserted all my Pickles and preserv'cs 

My China closet too — with wretched Nerves 

To boot — say wetched ingrate have I not 15 

Le[f]t my soft cushion chair and caudle pot 

’Tis true I had no corns — no 1 thank the fates 

My Shoemaker was always Mr. Bates. 

And if not Mr. Bates why I’m not old ! 

Still dumb ungrateful Nevis — still so cold ! 20 


Here the Lady took some more w[h]iskey and was putting even 
more to her lips when she dashed [it] to the Ground for the 
Mountain began to grumble — which continued for a few minutes 
before he thus began, 


BEN NEVIS. 

What whining bit of tongue and Mouth thus dares 
Disturb my slumber of a thousand years ? 

Even so long my sleep has been secure — 

And to be so awaked I’ll not endure. 

Oh pain — for since the Eagle’s earliest scream 25 

I’ve had a dam[n]’d confounded ugly dream, 

A Nightmare sure. What Madam was it you ? 

It cannot be 1 My old eyes are not true ! 

Red-Crag, my Speciacles ! Now let me see ! 

Good Heavens Lady how the gemini 30 

Did you get here ? 0 1 shall split my sides ! 

I shall earthquake 

Mrs. C. 

Sweet Nevis do not quake, for though I love 
You[r] honest Countenance all things above 

grapMoally for his young brother's edification, and adds — “After all there tras one 
Mrs. Cameron of 60 years of age and the fattest woman in all Ihvernessshire who 
got np this Moantain some few years ago — tmo she had her servants — hut then 
she had herself. . . 'Tie said a little conversation took place between the mountain 
and the Lady. After taking a glass of Wth]iskey as she was tolerably seated at 
ease she thus began.” 

22. The mannsoript reads ‘distur’d’ for ‘disturb’. 

26. It is not quite clear whether the word in the letter is ‘darn’d ’ or ‘dam’<i’« 
29. As regards ‘Eed-Orag’, Keats explains “A domestio of Ben's”. 
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Truly I should not like to be convey’d 3S 

So far into your Bosom — genfle Maid 
Loves not too rough a treatment gentle Sir — 

Pray thee be calm and do not quake nor stir 
No not a Stone or I shall go in fits — 

Ben Nevis 

I must — I shall — I meet not such tit bits — iO 

I meet not such sweet creatures every day — 

By my old night cap night cap night and day 
I must have one sweet Buss — I must and shall ’ 

Red Crag 1 — What Madam can you then repent 

Of all the toil and vigour you have spent 45 

To see Ben Nevis and to touch his nose ? 

Red Crag 1 say 1 O I must have them close I 
Red Crag, there lies beneath my farthest toe 
A vein of Sulphur — go dear Red Crag, go — 

And rub your flinty back against it — budge ' 50 

Dear Madam 1 must kiss you, faith 1 must t 
I must Embrace you with my dearest gust ' 

Block head, d’ye hear— Block head I’ll make her feel 

There lies beneath my east leg’s northern heel 

A cave of young earth dragons — well my boy £5 

Go thither qut^ and so complete my joy 

Take you a bundle of the largest pines 

And when the sun on fiercest Phosphor shines 

Fire them and ram them in the Dragon’s nest 

Then will the dragons fry and fizz their best 60 

Until ten thousand now no bigger than 

Poor Al[I]igators— poor things of one span— 

Will ea(± one swell to twice ten times the sire 
Of northern whale — then for the lender pnre — 

The moment then — for then will Red Crab rub K 

His flinty back — and I shall kiss and snub 
And press my dainty morsel to my breast. 

Block head make haste I 

O Muses weep the rest — 

The Lady fainted and he thought her dead 

So pulled the clouds again about his head 70 

And went to sleep again — soon she was rous’d 

By her affrighted servants — next day hous’d 

S^e on the lowly ground she Mess’d her fate 

That fainting fit was not delayed too late. 

63. Keats ezelams that Block head is “Aaothei domestio of Boas" 

74. He adds iiere is ptose “Bat vkat suprises me ahoTs all ta hoir this 
' I*dy got dows a^aiB. I felt it komhly Twas the Dost Tile descent— ebook laa 
all to pieces.” 
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Tranflatlon froni r. Sonnet of Rone^ird, 

Nature withheld Cassandra in the skies, 

For more adornment, a full thousand years ; 
She look their cream of Bcautys fairest dyes, 
And shap’d and tinted her above all l^cers ; 
Meanwhile Love kept her dearly with his wings. 
And underneath their shadow fill’d lier eyes 


Tho translation from Eonsard rcpms to have l)con inado nbont Bcptomler 1818. 
It won first given ty Lord Honghton in tho ‘Life, Letters ' to. (ISaS) in a letter 
to IlojnaoldH, undated, but belonging to that time. The Eonnet follovrs the words 
"Hero io a free translation of a Sonnet of Ronsard, which I think will please yen 
— I have tho loan of his works— they have great Bcantico ", Lord Honghton rap- 
plied the couplet thus 

So that her image in my tonl npgrow, 

Tho only thing ndorable end true. 

In tho copy of Shakespearo's Poetical "Works given to Keats by Reynolds, and 
containing tho manoscripl of Keats's last sonnet, there is also n mancscript of 
those three qnatrains, wanting, like tho version ndopted by Lord Honghton, the 
last two lines. Tho rcadinp of this niannsoript aro greatly inferior to those of 
tho other version, which I havo adopted above, merely snbsUtnting * ’d * for ‘ cd ’ 
in some few words, and ‘ dyes ' for * dies ' in lino 3 ; bnt to show the variations 
fully I hero transoribo tbo mannscript : 

Nature withheld Cassandra in the skies 
For meet adornment a full thousand years ; 

She took tlicir cream of Beauty, fairest dies 
And shaped and tinted her above all peers. 

Love meanwhile held her dearly with his wings 
And underneath their shadow charm'd her eyes 
To such a richness, tliat the cloudy Kings 
Of high Ohnnpus uttered slavish sighs — 

When 1 beheld her on the Earth descend 
My heart began to burn — and only pains 
They were my plc.asurcs — they my sad Life’s end — 

Love pour'd her Beauty into my warm veins... 

This manuscript, which shows a cancollcd reading of lino 10 — 

My heart beg.an to burn — my head to daze — 

is something of a curiosity. Keats wrote it with a pencil ; and tho pencilling has 
boon gone over with a pen and ink. After a very careful examination I am con- 
fident that Keats did not ink over his pencil draft himself, and almost equally 
confident that this was done hy Vfoodhonso— perhaps at the request of Severn, to 
whom tho book passed from Keats. Beneath tho unfinished sonnet is a pencilled 
memorandum in Woodhonso's writing, signed “E. W.", as follows: 

“This is a translation from one of Ronsard's sonnets (a book I lent Keats) — It 
begins 

‘Nature omont Gassandre qni dovoit 
Bo ses forcer les pins rebollcs.’ 

Ibehove I havo the translation completo at homo." It must, however, bo bomo 
in mind that, after writing it down for Reynolds, Keats himself said “I had not 
the original by mo when I wrote it, and did not recolleot tho purport of the last 
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Whh such a nchness that the cloudy Kings 
Of high Olympus utter’d slavish sighs 
When from the Heavens I saw her first descend, 
My heart took fire, and only burning pains. 
They were my pleasures — they my Life’s sad end j 
Love pour’d her beauty into my warm veins. . 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 


A PEOPHEOT . TO QEOEQE IEAT8 IN AMEBIOA. 

’TlS the witching hour of night, 

Orbed is the moon and bright. 

And the stars they glisten, glisten, 

Seeming with bright eyes to listen— 

For what listen they? 5 

For a song and for a charm. 

See they glisten m alarm, 

And the moon is waxing warm 
To hear what 1 sh^l say 

Moon 1 keep wide thy golden ears — 10 

Hearken, stars 1 and hearken, spheres I— 


Uae^" The ongiiul sonnet u the eeooad eotmetia 'Lee Amnn de Ousssdn’, 
and u u follows 


Nttnre, oniut Cumdny qu denoit 
De sa donceni forcer lee pine rebelles, 

La composa de cent heantes sonnelleB, 

Qno disT^e ane enespnrgneeUeanoit*— 
De tons lee hiena qn' Amonr an Giel connoit 
Comme nn tr^sor cherement sons ees ailee, 
£lle ennohit les graces tmmortelles 
De son bel ceil qni les Dienx esaonooit— 
Dn Ciel h peue elle estoit descendne 
Qnand le u vey qnand mon asme esperdne 
£n deolnt folle, et d’nn si poignant trait, 
Amoni conla ses beantes en mee Teines, 

Qn' autres pl&islrs ie oe sens qno mes peines 
Ny antre bies qn’ adorer son portrait 


Cos’andre, it shonld bo enlained, was, as Lord Honghtos records in the 'Life, 
Letters' &o, “a damosel of Blois,” beloved of Master Peter Eons^ 
'AProphecy' is from tbe Utter to George and Georgiana Keats finished on the 
23th of OtfUpbei 1318, Bni-wia fast given ^ Lord Songhton in the 'Life, Letters’ 
&0. The lines follow immediately npon tlus passage r— 

“If I had a prayer to make lor any great good, next to Tom’s recovery, it 
shonld be that one of you Children ihonla be tbe fint Amencan Poet. I have a 

S t mind to make a prophecy, and they jay propheaes work ont their own 
linen t." 
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Hearken, thou eternal sky ! 

I sinp an infant’s lullaby, 

A pretty luliaby. 

Listen, listen, listen, listen, IS 

Glisten, glisten, glisten, glisten. 

And hear my lullaby 1 
Though the rushes that %%'ill make 
Its cradle still arc in the lake — 

lliough the linen that will be 2D 

Its swathe, is on the cotton tree — 

Though the woollen that will keep 
It warm, is on the silly sheep — 

Listen, starlight, listen, listen. 

Glisten, glisten, glisten, glisten, 25 

And hear my lullaby ! 

Child, I sec tliee ! Child, I’ve found thee 
Midst of the quiet all around thee ! 

Child, I see thee 1 Child, I spy thee ! 

And thy mother sweet is nigh thee ! SO 

Child, I know thee 1 Child no more. 

But a Poet evermore 1 
See, see, the lyre, the lyre, 

In a flame of fire, 

Upon the little cradle’s top 35 

Flaring, flaring, flaring, 

Past the eyesight’s bearing. 

Awake it from its sleep, 

And see if it can keep 

Its eyes upon the blaze — 40 

Amaze, amaze ! 

It stares, it stares, it stares, 

It dares what no one dares 1 

It lifts its little hand into the flame 

Unharm’d, and on the strings 55 

Paddles a little tune, and sings, 

With dumb endeavour sweetly — 

Bard art thou completely 1 
Little child 

O’ th’ western wild, 50 

Bard art thou completely I 
Sweetly with dumb endeavour, 

A Poet now or never, 

Little child 

O’ th’ western wild, 55 

A Poet now or never ! 

^3. This oonplot rooalls cnrionsly ono in tha Daisy’s Song in ‘Extracts from 
pera,' page 202 of this volume. 
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bTANMS 




Is a drtif tiJslited December, 

Too 1 ippy, bappy tree, 

Tby bnnchM necr remember 
Thetr Rtten fcl:c)(> 

The north canrot undo them, 

\\ ith a iSeetr whiiilc iJirooyh ihcns ; 
Is or froren tnawinjrc ylue ll en 
I- rom budding at the pttne. 


In a drear mghted December, 
Too bapp), happy bfoeV, 
Thybubblin^i rcer rcmentier 
Apollo’* summer look , 

Ili-t with a sweet foryeiling, 
Tliey slay their c^tal hettmg, 
Neser. never petting 

About the froten time. 


3- 

Ah ' would 'twere so with many 
A penile gul and boy I 


Of ti* ftaszu *Ia a V4 I l*t» aet f tti aa «»tl t* mitt 

tiistlat ta OsLetitif uesefCl'Lrr.EraU, ssiCo lalt^tt 

iPTtwtdU •Tlfb<s,»D*mT7As5eiL' Afce >prtiicasv»er'rttsrjl«d^ttlT 
frea tha rtertred last osi isiw Ut Ussrr at K«art. E^ia'-r, huli un, ft 
Riid?*i roesti « lit J3li cf Jttajr'fl azlvu yttlutd Ij )ir CSailMlaw 
fer li* attem^b (e’lKttUL Ur lawlcst It ta Bt at tba La«l aai disitatn 
•b'Tej tiiieacii itatza vttb 'Incirrv nchtrd I>«crtnb^'i tb* iKcai 
'happy' laLsaScfftaasa 1 tu at fntesl taj tad tad Ina t&l«^4>ia^.rr«'ar2«{ 
ia lUsta 8, hat 2, 'happr' rtood casctUal la brnr o^'r^de’, a±j Ut« S vru 
Er»Jy Ufericr to It* pr^Kled Ttnxa c'ttaUiti It itcM ttu— 

Tbr frcl ol not to fte it. 

ttiiloIrt^^bTu tl^*d “I Kcait',tgteotdat*d. WcofteSM i Ceesm pbrt 
t«ok cc:u.xi a trasicrlet, dttrr frta ttU Baaaialft er fron aaothrr Mt farthir 
adrasud. le tta Lut ubi 1st tva UeedtesM tu aa at^dfaUl fmf| 'not* fer 
'none', asd la tt« lut tst two a val.al]* mUea,— 'itral 'carefalty alUnd tn 

'steel', vtict li dcsthm vLat Etata evast, ttesrt 'ttral' tu tirtena l«ca 

prla'pBd. Ia 'Tta Ora' »* read 'told'fer 'uld* La t*-* lut has WeedtesM 

ae. pu tta crapetitea to " alset Oetater «r DaccaUr 1S18. ' 

It Q 
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POSTHUMOUS AND FUOITIVi: POEMS, 


But were there ever any 

Writh’d not at passed joy? 

To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to steel it, 

Was never said in rhyme. ’ 


SPENSERIAN STANZA. 

■Written at the close of Oanto II, Peek V, of “The Paerie Qneene.’ 

In after-time, a sage of mickle lore 
Yclep’d Typographus, the Giant took, 

And did refit his limbs as heretofore. 

And made him read in many a learned book. 

And into many a lively legend look ; 

Thereby in goodly themes so training him, 

That all his bnitishness he quite forsook, 

\^^ien, meeting Artegall and Talus grim, 

The one he struck stone-blind, the other’s eyes wox dim. 


The Spenserian stanza on the heneficence of typography, given hy Lord 
Eonehton in the ‘Life, letters’ &o. {1848}, Volume I, page 281, was preceded hy 
the following note : — 

“The copy of Spenser which Keats had in daily nse, contains the following 
stanza, inserted at the close of Oanto II, Book V, His sympathies were very 
much on the side of the revolutionary ‘Gyant,’ who 'undertook for to repair' tho 
‘realms and nations run awry,' and to suppress ‘tyrants that make men suhjeot to 
their law,' ‘and lordings curbe that commons over-aw,’ while he grudged tho 
legitimate victory, as he rejected the conservative philosophy, of the 'righteous 
ArtegaU ' and his comrade, the fieroe defender of privilege and order, ind ho 
expressed, in this ex post facto prophecy, his conviction of the ultimate triumph 
of freedom and equality hy Jhe power of transmitted knowledge." 

I have no data whereby to fix the period of this cominentary of Keats on tho 
political attitude of Spenser ; hut I should judge it to belong to the end of 1818 
or thereabouts. The copy of Spenser in which tne stanza was written is not now 
forthcoming : it passed into the hands of Miss Brawne, and was lost^ with other 
hooks, many years after Keats's death. 
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